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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS BOOK aims to bring together in a convenient 

and attractive form precisely those matters of in- 
formation, suggestion and direction as any man, no 
matter what his calling in life may be, needs to know, 
and is liable to need for every day use. Brevity and 
clearness have been sought from start to finish. By 
the aid of the table of contents, supplemented by the 
index of its final round-up, it is practicable to avail 
oneself of its assistance and guidance without waste of 
time, and in this busy age there is nothing so precious 
as time. What the public wants in a handbook of busi- 
ness is accuracy and practicability. The results of 
experience, the concurring judgment of actual tests and 
the provisions of law have been so formulated that 
they can be properly applied without the help of a 
lawyer. If this handbook serves the purpose thus out- 
- lined, the object of its existence will be attained. 


BUSINESS DECALOGUE. 


HIS is a practical and busy age. The dreamer, 
whose thoughts are in the clouds of abstraction, 
has small place in the world of to-day. The object of 
this book is to present in one volume the things most 
useful to know and have at ready command. It aims 
to be a helper in business, no matter what one’s busi- 
ness may be. Business, like morals, has its ten com- 
mandments: 


I. Be honest in thought, word and deed. 

2. Be brave enough to say no if asked to do what your judg- 
ment disapproves. 

3. Be diligent and persistent. 

4. Remember time is gold, and neither squander your ownnor 
that of others. 

5. Economy lays the foundation of wealth; good judgment 
raises the superstructure. 

6. Never ask or accept of others what you would not grantif 
asked of yourself. 

7. Preserve your health by living according to the laws of 
nature and common sense. 

8. Bear always in mind that the way to success is to deserve 
success. : 

g. Seek your own happiness and prosperity by making others 
happy and thrifty. 

1o. Be cheerful, kind, polite, and considerate of the rights of 
others, while mindful always that self-preseryation is the first law 
of nature. 


BUSINESS RULES. 


S in governments there is a constitution and statute 
laws, so in business there is a codeas well asa 
decalogue. These rules might be indefinitely extended, 
but it is not necessary to go into all conceivable details. 
The first requisite ot success is to understand whatever 
business one may be engaged in, or at least have an 
aptitude for it. Experience should go before responsi- 
bility, no matter how simple and easy it may seem to 
be. In choosing a vocation consider well before de- 
ciding, and having decided do not give it up, at least 
until you have given it a good trial. The following 
code has the sanction of business men of practical ex- 
perience, and is nota mere collection of theories. They 
are compiled from reliable authorities: 


Be strict in keeping engagements. 

Do nothing carelessly or in a hurry. 

Employ nobody to do what you can easily do yourself. 

Leave nothing undone that ought to be done, and which cir- 
cumstances permit you to do. 

Keep designs and business from the views of others, yet be 
candid with all. os 

Prefer short credits to long ones, and cash fo credit at all times, 
either in buying or selling. 

Be clear and explicit in bargains. 

Leave nothing of consequence to memory which can and ought 
to be committed to writing. 

Keep everything in its proper place: 
_ Hold it asa maxim that he whose credit is suspected is not 
to be trusted. : 

Avoid as much as possible all sorts of accommodation in money 
matters and law-suits where there is the least hazard. 
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10 BUSINESS RULES. 


Be economical in expenditure, always living within your in- 
come. 

Keep a memorandum book in which to note every particular 
relative to appointments, addresses, and petty cash matters. 

Be cautious how you become security for any person. 

Let your generosity be tempered with judgment and guided 
by conscience. 


JEFFERSON’S RULES. 


HERE are ten rules for practical life which are at- 

tributed to Thomas Jefferson, and which are so 

very sensible that they deserve a conspicuous place in 
the memory. They run thus: 


1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap; it will 
be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain have the evils which have never happened 
cost us. 

g. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

ro. When angry, count ten before you speak; if very angry, a 
hundred. 


BUSINESS TERMS. 


HERE are a good many words in the English 

language which either grew out of business as 
conducted in these later days, or that have acquired 
*somewhat new meanings from commercial usage. The 
late H. B. Bryant, father of the Commercial College 
system, did much to promote a glossary of such terms. 
Many others have since proceeded upon the same line 
of thought, making changes here and there, but the 
original plan is still adhered to, and the following dic- 
tionary of business terms is substantially the Bryant idea. 


Abatement. A discount made for damage, over-charge, or 
payment of a debt before it is due. 

Accept. To acknowledge by signature, or agree to perform, 
according to the expressed terms. 

Acceptance. A formal agreement by signature to pay a draft 
or bill according to its terms. 

Accommodation, The loan of money or of a name, without 
any other consideration than favor. 

Accommodation Paper. Notes or bills drawn to be dis- 
counted, and not founded on actual sale of goods or dona-fide in- 
debtedness. 

Account. A systematic record of debits and credits, under the 
name of a person, species of property or cause. 

Account Book. A book containing accounts. 

Account Current. A detailed statement of the transactions 
between parties for a certain period, showing what is the condition 
of affairs at the present time. 

Account Sales. Adetailed statement rendered by a commis- 
sion merchant to his principal, showing the sales of certain goods, 

» the expense attending the same, and the differencé or met fro- 
ceeds. 

Acerue. ‘Toincrease, to accumulate, as profits. 

11 


12 BUSINESS TERMS. 


Acknowledge. To admit; as by letter to admit the receipt of 
money or goods; or by signature to certify to the genuineness of a 
deed or mortgage. 

Acknowledgment. A receipt or admission, 

Actuary. One skilled in annuities and insurance. 

Acquittanece. A release from debt or obligation; a written 
discharge or receipt in full. 

Adjust. To put in order for settlement. 

Ad Valorem. According to the value. Ad valorem duties 
are an impost of a certain Percentage on the cost or value of the 
article imported. Sfecific duties are levied upon the quantity, 
measurement or weight; as so many cents or dollars per gallon, 
yard or pound, as the case may be, 

Advance. Money paid before goods are delivered; increase 
of value in merchandise; moneys or acceptances from the com- 
mission merchant to the consignor before the goods are dis- 
posed of. 

Adventure. An enterprise or hazard; goods shipped to be 
sold on account and risk of the shippers. 

Adventure in Co. Goods sent to be sold on joint account of 
the shipper and the consignee. 

Advice. Information communicated by letter; usually the 
announcement of goods shipped, or bills sent for acceptance. 

Agent. One commissioned to do business for another. 

Agreement. The meeting of minds; a contract. 

Allow. To concede or discount an amount to be paid, as an 
abatement. 

Allowance. A deduction from the gross weight of goods. 

Amount. The sum’total; the aggregate. Gross amount is the 
total without deduction; se¢ azount, the total less deduction. 

Answer. To be responsible for; to dischargea debt or obli- 
gation; to reply to a letter or query. 

Application. Making a request; the formal preliminary pro. 
cess for obtaining insurance. 

Apply. To appropriate ina particular way; as, pastas pro- 
ceeds in the payment of a specified debt. 

Appraise. To set a price upon; to value. 

Appraisement. Valuation of merchandise or other property. 

Appraiser, One who sets a value upon goods; a government 
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BUSINESS TERMS. 13 


official whose duty it is to examine and report the dutiable values 
of imported merchandise. 

Appreciate. To raise the value of. 

Apprize. Same as appraise. 

Appropriation. A sum set apart for a certain object. 

Arbitration. A method of settling differences in business 
matters by referring the affair in dispute to two or more disinter- 
ested parties, 

Article. A clause ina contract; a distinct part of an agree- 
ment in writing; a particular commodity, as an article of merchan- 
dise. 

Articles of Copartnership. The text of a copartnership 
contract, 

Assets. Resources; the property or effects of an individual 
company, or corporation; used in contradistinction to liabilities. 

Assignat. The name of the French: paper issued by the gov- 
ernment after the revolution; nominally 100 francs. 

Assignee. A person to whom the affairs of an insolvent debtor 
are referred for settlement. An assignee is, in effect, a trustee 


for the creditors, his duty being to make the most out of the prop- 


erty for their benefit. 

Assignment. The act or instrument by which the property 
and effects of an insolvent or embarrassed merchant are placed in 
the hands of an assignee. 

Assignor. One who assigns or makes over his property and 
effects for the benefit of his creditors. 

Association. A joint stock company. 

Assume. To undertake or promise to perform any specified 
service. 

Assurance. A species of insurance; as contracts under which 
a certain sum is to be paid on the death of an individual, or upon 
a contingency which is cerfazz to occur. 

Attachment. A legal process by which property in the hands 
of a party not the debtor may be levied upon for the payment of a 
debt. ; 

Attorney. An agent; the authority under which an attorney 
acts is usually in writing, and under seal—called a “power of 
attorney.” 

Audit. To examine and verify accounts, 
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Auditor. One who examines accounts; an officer of the gov- 
ernment through whose hands all claims upon the treasury must 
pass. 

Average. A fair sample; the adjustment of the proportion of 
loss sustained by insurers; the mean time for {the payment of the 
whole of several sums due at different times. 

Balance. Scales for weighing; amount remaining due on 
settlement; the difference between the debit and the credit sides 
of an account. 

Balance of Trade. The difference between the value of the 
exports and imports of a country. 

Balance Account. An account used to contain the balances 
of resources and liabilities, comprising an epitomized statement of 

_the condition of a business. 

Balance Sheet. A statement in condensed form showing the 
condition and progress of business. 

' Bona Fide. In good faith; honestly. 

Bankable. Funds which are received at the bank at par 
value. 

Bank Balance. Amount on deposit at bank subject to draft. 

Bank-book. The book ofa depositor in which each deposit 
is entered by the receiving teller, and which serves as the dealer’s 
voucher. 

Banker. A dealer in money; one who is entrusted with the 
funds of another. 

Bank Hours. The time within which business.is transacted 
at a bank, in most cities the hours between Io A. M. and 3 P. M. 

Bank-Notes. The promissory notes ofa bank which are pay- 
able on presentation at its counter, and on that account called 
money. 

Bankrupt. A person who is unable to pay his debts, or who 
is broken up in his business; the term usually applies to’merchants 
or business men, 

Banks. Corporate institutions chartered by State or Federal 
authority for the convenient transaction of monetary operations. 
They are authorized to receive money on deposit, to issue their 
own promissory notes, which pass as money; to discount paper, or 
lend money on security, etc. Their special privileges in these di- 
rections are granted upon the ground of the benefits which they 
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BUSINESS TERMS. 15 


confer, and in consideration of certain guaranties upon their part 
which render them safe and reliable. 

Bank Stock. The paid-up capital of a bank, usually divided 
into shares of a certain amount, for which certificates are given, 
and which may be transferred by assignment. 

Bargain. A contract or verbal agreement; used oftentimes in 


_ the sense of an advantageous purchase. 


Barter. To traffic or trade, by exchanging one commodity 
for another. 

Bazaar. A word of eastern usage, signifying a place of ex- 
change or general market place; a repository of fancy articles, 
especially of dress. 

Bearer. The person bearing, holding or presenting for pay- 
ment a note, draft or check. Bills payable to bearer are negotia- 
ble without endorsement. 

Bill. An account rendered in items; a general term for ne- 
gotiable paper, as Bills Payable, Bills Receivable, Bills of Ex- 
change. 

Bill-book. A book containing the particulars of all notes and 
drafts issued and received. 

Bill Head. A printed form used by merchants for their bills 
and statements of account. 

Bill of Exchange. A general designation given to drafts 
either foreign or domestic. A foreign bill of exchange i usually 
drawn in sets of three, and sent by different steamers or other 
modes of conveyance, so that at least one will be sure to meet its 
destination. The payment of any one of these cancels them all. 

Bill of Lading. A written document signed by the proper 
officer of a vessel acknowledging the receipt of certain packages 
or quantities of goods, and promising to deliver the same “in like 
good order,” at the place directed, dangers of the sea excepted. 

Bill Parcels. A detailed account of goods sold. 

Bill of Sale. An instrument given by the seller to the buy- 
er, conveying his right and interest to and in the goods therein 
specified. 

Bills Payable. Our notes and drafts payable to other parties. 

Bills Receivable. Other people’s notes or drafts in our 
possession made payable to us. 

Bond. A written instrument under seal, binding the party who 
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executes it to perform certain expressed acts, usually to pay a 
certain sum of money ata certain time. The penalties for non- 
performance in a bond are usually placed at double the sum mén- 
tioned, for the purpose of covering cost of collecting, interest, etc. 

Bondsman. One who is bound, or gives security for the faith- 
ful performance of any contract. 

Book Debt. An entry or charge ona Ledger; called also an 
open account, in contradistinction to a written promise or note. 

Brand. Technically,a mark made with a hot iron upona 
cask or case; in common usdge, a trade mark either written, en- 
graved or printed, consisting of a simple device, picture, combina- 
tion or name. 

Breadstuffs. An American term applied to grain, flour, 
meal, etc. 

Broker. An agent or middleman between buyer and seller; 
one who purchases or sells goods for others; a dealer in stocks. 

Bull. Astock-exchange term applied to a person who, be- 
lieving that a certain stock will rise in the market, makes his con- 
tracts upon that faith; contradistinctive of Bear, which signifies 
one who believes that a certain stock will decline in the market, 
and acts upon that belief. The contest between the Bx//s and 
Bears, which creates such activity in the stock exchange, is an 
effort on either hand to realize the hopes upon which these trans- 
actions are based. 

Bullion. A commercial name for uncoined gold and silver. 

Bushel. A cylindrical vessel 1814 inches in diameter and 8 
inches deep inside. Its capacity is 2150 42-100 cubic inches. 

Call. Demand for payment of an installment due. 

Cancel. .To erase; to annul. 

Capital. Money or other property invested in business. 

Capital Stock. Money or other property invested in an in- 
corporated company. 

Choses in Possession. Personal things of which one has 
possession. 

Choses in Action. Personal things of which the owner has 
not the possession, but merely aright of action for their possession. 

Collateral. That which is by the side, and not the direct 
line. That which is additional to, or beyond a thing. 

Common Law. That system of law, or form of the science of 
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jurisprudence, which has prevailed for ages in England and in the 
United States, in contradistinction to other great systems, such as 
the Roman or Civil Law. It is the unwritten law, as distinguished 
from the written or statute law. See Statute Law. 

Continzeney. That which may possibly come. to pass; an 
event which may occur; a possibility; a casualty. 

Continzent. Possible, or liable, but not cevtaznz to occur. 

Capital Stock. A paid-in fund of a corporation or the 
amount of value whicha man employs in his business. 

Cash Account. A record of receipts and disbursements of 
cash in the form of an account. R 

Centage. A rate by the hundred. 

Certificate. A written testimony, a voucher; as a certificate 
of stock, or certificate of deposit. 

Certified Cheek. A check which has been certified by the 
bank upon which it is drawn, making the bank absolutely re- 
sponsible for its payment. 

Charges. Expenses incurred in purchasing, packing and 
shipping goods. 

Check. Anorder ona bank for money drawn by one who has 
cash on deposit. 

Check Book. A book of printed or engraved blank orders 
qr checks. 

Circulating Medium. Cash and bank notes payable on de- 
mand; the medium of exchange. 

' Clearance. A document from a custom-house officer per- 
mitting a ship to depart on her voyage. 

Clearing House. A kind of banking exchange for the con- 
venience of daily settlements between banks. 

Clerical Error. An error in calculation or other accidental 
error on books or documents. 

Coin. Pieces of metal stamped with certain impressions fixing 
their value as a medium of exchange. 

Coinage. Assaying and converting metals into pieces of 
money or coins. 

Commercial Paper. Bills of exchange, drafts or promissory 
notes given in the course of business. 

Commission. A charge given or undertaken; percentage al- 
lowed on business done. 
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Commission Agent. One who buys or sells on commission. 

Common Carrier. One who for a pecuniary consideration 
engages to transport the goods or merchandise of any who may 
choose to employ him, from one place to another. Common car- 
riers are restricted and privileged by law both for their own and the 
public benefit. 

Confidential Creditor. A creditor who from the peculiar 
character of his claims is preferred over the ordinary creditor in 
the fullness of payment. 

Consignee. The person to whom goods are sent or consigned. 

Consignment. Goods consigned to a correspondent or agent 
to be sold on account of the sender. 

Consignor. The party who consigns or transmits goods. 

Consumption. A using up; the quantity consumed. 

Contraband. Trade carried on contrary to the laws of a 
country. 

Contraband Goods. Articles prohibited by the laws to be 
imported or exported on certain conditions. 

Copartnership. An agreement between two or more per- 
sons for joining in a business enterprise, each having a} propor- 
tionate interest therein. 

Corner. A term used toexpress a monopolizing arrangement 
entered into between dealers for the purpose_of creating a ficti- 
tious value in any kind of produce, stocks or other commodity. 

Corporation. Name applied to persons, usually several, 
authorized by law to transact business as an association or indi- 
vidual, under some name, as the Amoskeag Manufacturing Ce., 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the New Haven Printing Asso- 
clation. 

Correspondent. One who carries on intercourse with an- 
other by letter. 

Cost. That which has been expended in obtaining or produc- 
ing an article. 

Counterfeit. A spurious imitation or forgery. 

Countermand. A contrary order. 

Coupon, An interest certificate which is cv? off when payment 
is made. 

Credit. The opposite of debit; what is due to another; the 
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time given for payment of goods sold; reputation, pecuniary in- 
tegrity. 

Creditor. One to whom something is owing. 

Credit System. The system of selling goods on time. 

Currency. That which passes for money; usually applied to 
paper money. 

Current. Passing freely from hand to hand as currency; now 
running. 

Custom. The patronage or support of any establishment; the 
revenue duties levied on imported goods. 

Customers. Those who are in the habit of purchasing from 
any concern, and who can be relied upon to do so. 

Custom or Usage. That which has existed in practice among 
merchants or business men so long and uniformly as to be gene- 
rally accepted in the place of written law. Common law is the 
embodiment of mercantile usage. 

Customs. Taxes or revenue duties levied on goods exported 
or imported. 

Dormant. Silent, not known, not acting. 

Duress. Personal restraint, or fear of personal injury or im- 
prisonment. 

Damages, Claims against underwriters for amount*of loss or 
injury, also against merchants on account of failure in whole or in 
part in fulfilling agreements, and from various other causes grow- 
ing out of business. 

Date. Statement in a letter or upon a bill of lading, or on 
books of account of the day of the month and year upon which 
the letter was written, or the transaction effected. 

Day Book. The book upon which the consecutive transac- 
tions of a business are recorded; the book of original entry. 

Days of Grace. The time usually allowed beyond the ex- 
pressed time for the payment of negotiable paper. In nearly all 
Statesthree days of grace are allowed on all written obligations 
unless otherwise expressly stated. 

Deal. To trade or traffic; to buy or sell. 

Dealings. Transactions between two or more persons. 

Dealer. A trader in goods of any kind. The regular cus- 
tomers or depositors of a bank are called dealers. 

Debenture. A certificate given by the collector of the port 
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of entry to an importer for drawback of duties on imported mer- 
chandise; duties on which when the merchandise is exported are 
to be refunded. 

Debit. A term used in bookkeeping to express the left-hand 
page of a ledger. 

Debt. That which one person owes another. 

Debtor. One who owes. 

Decimal. Any number expressed in the scale of tens. 

Decimal Currency A currency based upon the decimal 
system, such as that of the United States. 

Declined. Fallenin value. 

Defaulter. One who is criminally deficient in his accounts. 

Deficit. ‘A deficiency; the difference between an accountant’s 
statement of assets and the assets themselves. 

Delivery. Transferring the. possession of goods from one 
person to another. 

Demand. A claim made for a debt due. 

Deposit. Money paid on account of a purchase; money placed 
in a bank; gross amount to the credit of a dealer. 

Discount. An allowance for prompt paymenton a bill or 
debt not due; a sum paid by way of interest for the advance of 
money. 

Discount Days. The days in the week in which the directors 
or the discount board of a bank meet to consider paper offered 
for discount. 

Dividend. A division or share; proportional payment made 
to creditors out of the estate of a bankrupt; division of the profits 
received by stockholders from the earnings of a joint stock com- 
pany. 

Double Entry. The system of entry which secures the entire 
record of a transaction; so called because for every transaction 
there are at least twoentries, one on the debit and one on the 
credit. : 

Draft. A deduction allowed from the gross weight of goods; 
the number of feet which a ship sinks in the water: an inland or 
domestic bill of exchange, which is a written order or request by 
one person upon another for the payment of a specified sum of 

~money at a specified time. 

Draw. To make a draft, 
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Drawback. The paying back of duties by the government on 
the exportation of imported goods. 

Drawee. The person on whom the draft or bill is drawn. 

Drawer. The party who makes the draft, or who requests 
that the payment be made. 

Due Bill. A written acknowledgment of debt; not transfer- 
able by mere endorsement. 

Duties. A tax levied by the government on imported goods; 
money paid to the government on imports and exports. 

Element. One of the simplest parts or principles of which 
anything consists; one of the fundamental or essential ingredients. 

Estate. The degree, quantity, nature and extent of interest 
which a person has in real property. 

Estopped. A preclusion of a person, arising from previous 
conduct, from asserting a fact inconsistent therewith. A man is 
estopped from contradicting what he has once avowed. A con- 
clusive admission, which cannot be denied or controverted. 

Executed. As applied to contracts, signifies already done, or 
accomplished, or performed. 

Executor. One who is appointed by a testator, or by the 
court, to carry into effect the provisions of a will. 

Executory. Yet to be performed. 

Earnest. Money paid to the seller by a purchaser to binda 
verbal bargain; delivery of part of the goods sold to bind the 
contract. | 

Easy. Not pressed for money. 

Effects. Movable property; available funds. 

Embezzling. Fraudulently appropriating money or goods 

entrusted to his charge by a clerk or employe. 

Engagement. An obligation or contract entered into. 

Entry. The record of any business transaction. 

Exchange. The place where merchants of a city meet to 
transact business; a term used to designate that kind of mercantile 
transactions by which merchants pay debts to stats creditors 
without transmitting money. 

Exchange Broker. One who negotiates foreign bills of ex- 
change. 

Excise. Taxes or duties on articles produced and consumed 
at home; internal revenue tax. 
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Exhibit.’ A transcript of ledger balances; a written statement 
of the affairs of a merchant. 

Export. To send goods to a foreign country. 

Export Duty. A duty imposed by some governments on the 
exportation of certain kinds of merchandise. 

Exporter. One who sends goods to a foreign country. 

Exports. The articles exported or sent out of the country. 

Extension. An agreement on the part of a creditor to allow 
further time for the payment of a debt; the extending of the vari- 
ous items of a bill to the final dollar and cent column. 

Factor. An agent employed to sell goods or merchandise 
consigned or delivered to him, by or for his principal, for a com- 
pensation commonly called factorage or commission. 

Face. The exact amount expressed on the face of a bill or 
other mercantile paper, without addition for interest or reduction 
for discount. 

Failure. Suspension of payment; inability to meet mercantile 
engagements. 

Fixtures. That part of the furnishing of a store or office 
which is not movable, such as gaspipes and burners, partitions. 

Flat. Dull of sale; a stock exchange term used to express the 
price of bonds, etc., when the sales are made without reference to 
accumulated interest. 

Footing. The expressed amount of a column or columns of 
figures; adding up columns of figures. 

Forced Sales. Sales of goods made under necessity or 
compulsion. 

Foreign Bill of Exchange. A bill drawn by a person re- 
siding in one country or State upon a person residing in another 
country or state. 

Forgery. A fraudulent or counterfeit imitation or Herepnon 
practiced in making or uttering a false note, bill of exchange, or 
other instrument; altering a note, check or order with fraudulent 
intent. } 

Gain. Profit; increase in wealth. 

General Order Store. A government bonded warehouse 
to which, undera “General Order,” all foreign merchandise is sent 
that is not claimed by the owner or consignee within a certain 
number of hours or days after the arrival of a vessel in port. 
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Go-between. Agents for both parties. 

Good Will. The interest which attaches to an established 
business, and which is supposed to inhefe in it whoever may be its 
proprietor. The,good wz// of a business is often as much a matter 
of purchase and sale as any other commodity. Its value depends 
upon the probability that force of habit or other cause will induce 
its former patrons to continue their patronage. 

Grace. See Days of Grace. 

Gross. Twelve dozen; the great gross is 12 times 12 dozen. 

Gross Weight. The total weight of goods and boxes,bags or 
chests in which they are packed. 

Guarantee. He to whom a guaranty is made; a promise to 
answer for the payment of some debt, or the performance of some 
duty, in case of the failure of another person, who is, in the first 
instance, liable to such payment or performance. 

Guarantor. One who makes or gives a guaranty; one who 
engages to secure another in any right or possession. 

Guaranty. An undertaking to answer for the performance of 
a contract or the payment of a debt or duty of another in case of 
the failure of such other to pay or perform. 

Handbills. Advertisements printed on small sheets to be dis- 
tributed by hand or posted in public places. 

Hand Money. Money paid by the purchaser at the closing of 
a contract or sale. 

Intestate. Dying without having made a valid will; a person 
who dies without making a valid will. ’ 

In Toto. In the whole, altogether; entirely, 

In Transitu. Ina state of transition; going from one place 
to another. 

Implements. Tools or instruments of whatever sort which 
serve the purposes of workmen in their proper occupations. 

Impost. A duty or tax levied by government on goods im- 
ported. 

Improvement. Advance in prices,briskerdeniand for goods, 
an alteration for the better in the quality of goods. 

Income. Total amount of earning and receipts of money from 
all sources. 

— Income Tax. \ tax laid upon t'\:incomeof a person or cor- 
poration beyond so.ne prescribed vin uat which the law exempts. 
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Indemnification. The act of securing against loss, damage 
or penalty; reimbursement of loss, damage or penalty. 

Indemnity. A guarantee against loss. 

Insolvency. Bankruptcy. 

Installment. A part of a sum of money paid or to be paid 
at a particular time. 

Instant. A day of the present or current month. 

Instructions. Orders given by a principal to his agent in re- 
lation to his agency. 

Insurable Interest. An interest which one has in ships or 
goods without having any right of control. 

Insurance. A contract whereby, for a stipulated considera- 
tion, called a premium, an insurance company indemnifies the 
party insured against loss or injury to certain property or interests; 
the rate paid for indemnity. 

Interest. A share in the business or its profits; a sum paid 
for the use of money; literally, the use of money. 

Interest Account. The account on a ledger which shows 
the amount paid and received for the use of money. 

Internal Revenue. That part of the revenues of our govern- 
ment which is collected in the form of internal duties. 

Inventory. A list of merchandise usually made out at certain | 
periods of the business year, for the purpose of knowing the quan- 
tity and value of unsold merchandise, in order to ascertain the 
condition of the business. 

Invoice. A written account or bill of merchandise bought; a 
bill of items. 

Involved. Embarrassed by debts. 

Joint Tenants. Twoor more persons to whom are granted 
lands or tenements to hold in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, 
or at will. The right of survivorship belongs to an estate thus 
held. 

Judgment Note. A note given in the usual form, and con- 
taining in addition a power of attorney to the payee, or other per- 
son, to appear and confess judgment for the sum therein contained, 

-against the maker, 

Joint Stock. A stock or fund formed by the union of several 

shares from different persons. 
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Journal. A book of consecutive business record, usually the 
medium between the Day-book or Blotter and the Ledger. 

Junior Partner. The youngest member of a firm; one who 
acquires an interest in an established business, 

Kiting or Kite-Flying. Exchanging checks on different 
banks for the purpose of obtaining the use of money for a single 
day. 

Lien. A hold or claim which one person has on the BrOperty 
of another, as a security for some debt or charge. 

Lease. A contract for the occupation of a store or other 
building. Leases are usually in writing and run one yearor more. 

Legal Tender. The name given to those notes which the 
government has declared shall be received in the payment of all 
ordinary debts, 

Letter-book. The book in which letters are transcribed or 
copied. 

Letter of Advice. A book containing information of a ship- 
ment of goods, of a bill of exchange being drawn on the party ad- 
dressed, or of some act done by the writer of the letter in which 
the person to whom it is written has an interest. 

Letter of Attorney. A writing by which one person auth- 
orizes another to act in his stead, commonly called power of at- 
torney. 

Letter of Credit. A letter authorizing credit to a certain 
amount of money to be given to the bearer. 

Liability. A debt or other legal claim against a person. 

License. Legal permission to doa certain act, such as selling 
goods, etc, 

Lloyd’s. A marine insurance association or society of under- 
writers in London. 

Lloyd’s Rezister. A volume published annually which gives 
information respecting vessels, their class, place, where built, 
materials, owners, etc. 

Loan. That whichis lent for a temporary purpose. 

Loss and Gain. A term used in general to express fluctua- 
tion in value. As applied to anaccount it means a collection of 
the particular losses and gains of a business, the result of net loss 
or net gain being shown by either side. 
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Maturity. Arrival of the time fixed for payment; termina- 
tion of the period which a demand has to run; becoming due. 

Manifest. List of a ship’s cargo. 

Mark. A letter, number or device put upon boxés or packages 
shipped, or upon manufactured goods, to distinguish them from 
others; a trade mark. 

Mart. A place of sale or traffic. 

Mercantile Agency. A concern whose business it is to pro- 
cure information relating to the standing and credit of country 
merchants for the use of city merchants or others with whom they 
deal. 
~ Mercantile Paper. Notes or acceptances given by mer- 
chants for goods bought or received on consignment. This term 
is contradistinctive from accommodation paper, elsewhere ex- 
plained. 

Merchandise. A general name for goods bought and sold by 
merchants. 

Merchantable. Salable; without defect; up toa standard in 
the material and manufacture. 

Merchant Marine. A collective term for the ships, vessels 
and steamers licensed and registered by any government to en- 
gage in commerce. 

Metallic Currency. Silver and gold coins forming the cir- 
_ culating medium of the country. 

Metric System. A system of weights and measures based 
upon the idea of employing as the unit a uniform standard, the 
multiples and subdivisions of which should follow in decimal pro- 
gression. 

Mint. A place established by the government where money 
is coined. 

Money of Account. The denomination in which accounts 
are kept, in any country or locality; the standard by which values 
are measured, 

Money Order. An order on a third requesting him to pay 
the person named a certain sum of money; not negotiable. 

Monopoly. The sole power of dealing in any’species of goods 
or of dealing with a country or market, obtained either by engross- 
ing the articles in market by purchase or by a license from govern- 
ment. 
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Mortgage. The transfer of property to secure the payment 
of debt. 

Negotiable. Applied to a contract, the right of action on 
which is capable of being transferred by delivery, or indorsement 
and delivery. 

Negotiation. The deliberation which takes place between 
the parties touching a proposed contract. 

Nominal. Existing in name only. 

Negotiable Paper. Notes, drafts or other written obliga- 
tions which are transferable and pass readily from hand to hand. 

Negotiate. To propose or consider terms with a view toa 
bargain or agreement. 

Net. The exact amount or weight without the bag, box or 
covering. 

Net Proceeds. The actual return after deducting all charges 
and expenses, 

Wet Profits. The clear gain or result after deducting the 
losses from the gains. 

Net Weight. The exact weight of merchandise without case 
or covering. 

‘Note. A written obligation to pay money or goods. 

Overt. Open to view, apparent, not covert or secret; manifest. 

Old Accounts. Unsettled bills, or open ledger balances of 
long standing. 

On Sale. Goods held and for sale by a party other than the 
owner; merchandise left by the owner with another person for 
sale. 

Open Account. A running or unsettled personal account. 

Option. A stock-broker’s term for the privilege of taking or 
delivering at a future day a certain number of shares ofa given 
stock at a price agreed upon. 

Outstanding Accounts. The book debts and claims which 
are yet to be collected. 

Over. Surplus; cash on hand not accounted for; money not 
required for the day’s payment. 

Over-charge. A charge at a higher rate than that implied or 
agreed upon, or than the usual rates. 

Over-drawn. To draw for a greater sum than one’s credit 
balance in a bank or witha banker. 
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Over-due. A note or obligation remaining unpaid after the 
time specified for its payment. 

Over-stock. A supply beyond the demand. 

Over-trading. Buying goods beyond the means of payment, 
or beyond the demand for them. 

Owe. To be in debt. 

Prima Facie. On the first view of the matter. 

Panic. A financial crisis among business men, generally the 
result of over-trading and speculation, 

Paper Currency. A circulating medium, composed of gov- 
ernment or bank notes, which represent money. 

Par. Equality in nominal and actual exchange. 

Par of Exchange. The value of a coin or money of account 
of one country expressed in the standard of another, To ascer- 
tain the par of exchange between sterling and United States 
currencies, get the value of a pound sterling in “greenbacks.” 

Pass Book. A book in which a trader enters articles bought 
on credit, and then passes or sends it to the creditor for his in- 
formation. Bank pass book. 

Pawnbroker. One who lends money on aie or the de- 
posit of goods. 

Pay. To discharge a debt; to make suitable return for expense 
or trouble. 

Payable. Justly due. 

Payee. The one in whose favor a note or bill of exchange is 
drawn, or who is to receive the money. 

Payment. The discharge of a debt; that which is paid: 

Personal Effects. Wearing apparel and other personal 
property in actual use, 

Petty Cash Book. A book containing a record of small re- 
ceipts and disbursements. 

Policy. The writing or instrument in which a contract of in- 
surance is embodied. 

Premium, The sum paid for insurance or indemnity; advances 
above par value. 

Price Current. A list of merchandise, with market price. 

Price List. A written or printed list of articles for sale, with 
prices attached. 
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Principal. An employer; the head of a commercial house; 
the sum on which interest accrues. 

’ Profit and Loss. See Loss and Gain. 

Promissory Note. A written promise to pay to a person 
named ata specified time a certain sum of money unconditionally. 

Pro Rata. A proportional distribution. 

Protest. A formal notice to the sureties of a note or draft 
stating that the same was not paid at maturity; or to the drawer of 
a draft stating that the same was not accepted upon pre- 
sentment. 

Provisions. In the prices current of England and the United 
States under this head are included butter, cheese, beef, pork, 
bacon, shoulders, hams and lard. 

Quasi. As if;in a manner; in some respects. 

Quarantine. Restraint of intercourse to which a ship is sub- 
jected, upon the supposition that she may be infected with dis- 
ease. 

Quotations. The published current prices of stocks, bonds, 
produce, etc. 

Real Estate. A term attar is applied to land in its most 
enlarged signification, including everything that legally passes 
with it in making conveyance of the land. 

Receipt. A written acknowledgment of having received money 
or some other valuable consideration. 

Receipt Book. A book in which receipts are taken for the 
payment of money. 

Rent. Amount paid for the privilege of occupying another’s 
premises. 

Resources. Any species of property having a money value. 

Retail. To sell in small quantities. 

Retire. To take up one’s notes before due; to relinquish 
business. 

Revenue. The annual income of a state or nation from all 
sources, 

Secondarily. A term applied to tive ‘liability of an endorser 
of a note, or the drawer of a bill, signifying that he is only con- 
ditionally liable, the maker of the bill or accepter being primarily 
or first liable, 
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Specialty. A writing sealed and delivered under some 
agreement. 

Sale. The transfer of property from one person to another 
for a price paid or to be paid. 

Sales. Much used to indicate the extent of business trans- 
acted for a given period, or to indicate relatively the general busi- 
ness of a commercial house. 

Sample. A small quantity, or piece of any kind of goods used 
to show the quality of the whole. 

Seller’s Option. A term mostly confined to the sales of 
stocks, for a sale which gives to the seller the option of delivering 
the article sold within a certain time, the buyer paying interest up 
to delivery. 

Selling Out. Disposing of the entire stock, usually to close 
the business. 

Set-off. One demand placed against another. 

Short. Deficient in ready money; a term used by brokers 
when they sell stocks, or other property without owning them, the 
intention being to buy before the day of delivery at a less price 
than the present ruling rate. 

Shrinkage. A reduction in the bulk of measurement. 

Sight. Usually the time of presenting a bill to the drawee. 

Sight Draft. A draft drawn payable a¢ sigh¢, or on presen- 
tation to the drawee. 

Signature. The name of a person written by himself. 

Simple Interest. Legal interest on the principal only, not 
interest on the interest. 

Sink. To lower in amount or value. 

Sinking Concern. A business establishment, or firm con- 
tinually losing money. 

Sinking Fund. A fund set apart from earnings, or other 
sources of income, for the redemption of debts of government, or 
of a corporation. 

Sleeping Partner. Silent; one who has an interest in the 
profits without letting his name appear, or taking any part in the 
business. 

Specie. Gold, silver or copper coined by authority, and used 
as a circulating medium.of commerce. 
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Speculate. To purchase with the expectation of a contin- 
gent advance in value; and a consequent sale at a profit. 

Standard. That which is established by authority or custom, 
as a rule or measure of quantity. 

Sterling. The current standard money of Great Britain. 

Stock. Capital in trade; the title of the proprietor of the 
business. 

Stock Account. A ledgeraccount representing the proprietor 
and showing the net investment. 

Stock Exchange. A place where brokers and bankers meet 
daily to buy and sell stock, bonds, etc. 

Stockholder. One who holds shares in the capital stock of 
a joint-stock company. 

Stock-in-trade. The property of a merchant which is actu- 
ally employed in his business; the goods kept for sale. 

Stock Market. The state of demand for stocks. 

Stock on Hand. Unsold merchandise. 

Stocks. Shares in the capital stock of a joint-stock com- 
pany. . 

Stoppage in Transitu. The seller of goods on credit resum- 
ing possession after their shipment, before they get into the actual 
possession of the buyer. 

Stopped Payment. Equivalent to the term failure; as when 
a merchant fails, or ceases to pay his notes or liabilities. 

Storage. Amount paid for the privilege of storing goods in 
another person's warehouse. 

Surety. A person who binds himself to pay a sum of money, 
or perform some act in case of the failure of another to do so. 

Survey. An examination into the condition of a ship or its 
cargo. 

Suspend. To stop payment. 

Tacit. That which, although not expressed, is understood 
from the nature of the thing, or from the provision of the law; 
implied. 

Testator. The person who has made a valid will. 

Tort. A private or civil wrong or injury. 

Tare. A deduction made from the weight of goods on any 
account, 

Tariff. A rate of duty fixed by law on imports and exports. 
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Ten-forties. One of the first loans of the government during 
the war, so-called because of the privilege of the government to 
take it up in Ze years, or to let it remain forty years, at its own 
option. 

Terms. The condition of a sale, or agreement. 

Trade Discount. An allowance or discount made to a dealer 
in the same trade. 

Trade-mark. A device, writing, or ticket put upon manu- 
factured goods to distinguish them from others, and protect the 
manufacturer from fraudulent imitations. 

Trade-price. The price at which goods are sold to those in 
the same trade. 

Trans-ship. To transfer merchandise from one conveyance 
to another. i 

Transportation. Carrying from one place to another. 

Treasury Notes. Notes of various denominations issued by 
the government, and received in payment of all dues, except for 
duties on imported goods. 

Treaty. An agreement between two nations made with a 
view to extend ‘the commercial intercourse of the contracting 
parties. The President of the United States has power to make 
treaties with foreign governments, with the concurrent vote of 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

Underwriter. One who insures a vessel or cargo; so-called 
because he underwrites his name on the conditions of a policy. 

Unmerchantable. Unsalable from any cause. 

Unseaworthy. Not fit for a voyage. 

Unsound. Merchandise, the value of which is impaired. 

Usury. The taking of more than legal interest for the use of 
money. 

Valid. Of binding force; strong; effectual. 

Vendee. One who purchases a thing; one to whom a thing is 
sold. 

Vendor. A seller; a vender; the one who sells a thing. 

Void. ‘That which has no force, or effect. 

Voidable. That which has some force, or effect, but which, 
in consequence of some inherent quality, may be legally annulled 
or avoided. 

Valuation. The estimated worth of a thing. 
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Value. To estimate the worth of. 

Value Received. A phrase usually, but not necessarily, 
forming a part of the body of a promissory note, or bill of ex- 
change, to denote that a consideration has been given for it. 

Venture. A term used by seamen, and sometimes by owners 
and captains of vessels, for adventure. 2 

Vouchers. Receipts, memoranda, entries or documents, the 
production of which establishes a fact. 

Waiver. The relinquishment, or refusal to accept of a right. 

Warranty. A covenant of security; a promise, or stipulation 
by deed; insurance against defects; assurance. 

Waste. Refuse; chippings, remnants, etc. 

Wastage. Shrinkage, loss in handling, etc. 

Way-bill. A document containing alist and description of 
goods sent by a common carrier by land. 


BUSINESS ABBREVIATIONS, 


OR the facilitation of accounts and correspondence 
in business, certain abbreviations, commen to ali, 
are employed. They should not be used indiscrimi- 


nately, especially in correspondence, 


Be sure the per- 


son addressed would understand them. Those sanc- 
tioned by good usage are as follows: 


@—At. 

Acc’t. or %—account. 
Amt.—Amount. 
Ans.—Answer. 
Apr.—April. 
Ass’t’d.—Assorted. 
Aug.—August. 


B.—Bank. 

Bal.—Balance. 

B. Rec.—Bills Receivable. 
B. Pay.—Bills Payable. 
bbl.—Barrel. 
Bot.—Bought. 

Brot. or brot—Brought. 
bu.—Bushel. 

bgs.—Bags. 

bls.—Bales. 


B. O. or b. 0.—Buyer’s option. 


bxs.—Boxes. 


iC 
%.—Care of. 
¢.—Cents. 
C. B.—Cash Book. 
Cap.—Capital, 


Chgd—Charged. 
Co,—Company. 

C. O. D.—Collect on Delivery. 
Com.—-Commission. 
Cr.—Creditor. 
Cwt.—Hundred-weight. 


D. 


D or d.—Dollar. 
Dec.—December. 
do.—The same. 
Dep. — Deposit. 
Dft.— Draft. 
Dis.— Discount. 
doz.—Dozen. 
Dr.—Debtor. 
d’s.— Days. 


E. 


E. E.—Errors excepted. 

Exch.—Exchange. 

E. & O. E.—Errors and omis- 
sions excepted. 

Eng.—English. 

Ex.—Example. 

Exp.—Expense or expenses. 


I, 
Feb,—February,. 
fig’d.—Figured. 
For'd.—Forward. 
fol.—Folio, 
frt—F reight. 
Fr.—Francs. 
{t—Feet. 


gal,—Gallon. 
gr.—Grain or Gross, 


hf.—Half. 
hhd.—Hogshead. 


I, 


Ins.—Insurance. 

1. B.—Invoice Book. 
inst.—Instant (present month.) 
int —Interest. 

inv.—Invoice, inventory. 

I. O, U.—I owe you. 


Jan.—January. 


Ibs.—Pounds, 
Led.—Ledger. 


M. 


M.—One thousand. 
Mar.—March. 
Mdse.—Merchandise. 
mo.—Month. 
MS.—Manuscript. 
MSS.—Manuscripts. 


N. 


N. B.—Note Book, Take par- 
ticular notice. 


. 
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No.— Number. 

Nov.— November. 

N. P.—Notary public. 
O. 

Oct.—October. 

oz.— Ounce, ounces. 
PR: 

p.—Page. 

pp-—Pages. 

P. B.—Pass Book. 

pay’ t—Payment. 


Pd.—Paid. 
per.—By. 
pr.— Pair. 
pes.—Pieces. . 
pts.—Pints. 
prem.—Premium. 
Q. 
Or.— Quarter. 
qts.—Quarts. 
R. 


R, R.—Railroad. 
Rec'd or rec’d—Received. 
Rec’t.—Receipt. 

Sr 
Sept._-September. 
Sh.—Ship. 
Sunds.—Sundries, 
Schr.—Schooner. 

Shp’t —Shipment. 
S. O. or s, o.—Seller’s Option. 
Str.—Steamer. 


8s 


Treasr.—Treasurer, 
Treas.—Treasury. 
trcs—Tierces. 
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U. £.—Pound. 
ult.—ultimo (last month.). ee tee ; 
U. S.-United States. #—Number. . 

-+.—Sign of addition. 

Ne —.—Sign of subtraction. 
yds.—_Yards, x.—Sign of multiplication. 
yr.—Year. —.—Sign of division. . 


=.—Sign of equality. 


SIGNS. 1'—One and one-fourth. 
$—Dollar. 1?,—One and two-fourths. 
“—Ditto (the same). 13,—One and three-fourths. 


In this connection may also be given the characters 
which are to arithmetic what the foregoing abbrevi- 
ations are to letters and bookkeeping. 


= Equal, as 12 inches = 1 foot, or 4X5—20. 

+ Plus or more, signifies addition, as 3+5+7=15. 

— Minus or less ; signifies subtraction, as 12—4—8. 

xX Multiplied by ; signifies multiplication, as 8X7—=56. 

' — Divided by ,; signifies division, as 56—8—7. 

: 1 1 Proportion , as2:4::8:16; that is, as 2 is to4sois 8 to 16. 

./ Prefixed toa number denotes that the sguare root of that 
number is required, as ./36—6. 

* / Prefixed to a number denotes that the cute root of that 
number is required as °,/27=3. 

2 Added to a number signifies that the number is to be sguared, 
as 4° means that 4 is to be multiplied by 4. 

* Added toa number signifies that the number is to be cubed, 
as 47 means 4X4X4—64. 

. Decimal point, when prefixed to a number, signifies that that 
number has a unit (1) for its denominator, as .1 is 5, .2 1s 3%, .12 
digs +125 is qv, etc. 

° Signifies degrees; ’ minutes, and “’ seconds, 
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VERYBODY who can write at all writes letters, 
but take the country through and only a small 
per cent, a very small per cent, of those who can write, 
and are in some sort of business, too, keep any sort 
of account-book, and, of those who do, not many do 
it in a systematic and thorough way. It is not neces- 
sary, ordinarily, to understand all the intricacies of 
double entry and scientific book-keeping, and it is no 
part of the present purpose to teach professional book- 
keeping—only such accounting as everybody, whatever 
his mode of life or employment, ought to practice. 
There are a great many kinds of blank-books to be 
had, and almost as cheaply as plain paper. It would 
be well to supply one’s self with such book or books of 
account as would be most convenient, remembering 


that the great object of book-keeping is to be able to 
37 
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determine what one is really doing in business, what 
money he receives and pays out, whom and what he 
owes and who are owing him, what business he is doing, 
in detail and in the aggregate, at what profit or loss, as 
the case may be, and that also in detail and in the ag- 
gregate. 

Many a poor man finds he is all the time in debt, 
instead of getting ahead a little all the time, because 
there is a leak somewhere which he would stop if he 
could only put his finger on the spot. Many a busi- 
ness man does a large business at a good profit, appa- 
rently, but some day wakes up a bankrupt, because 
there was a defect in his calculations which a thorough 
knowledge of his affairs would have disclosed. Had he 
known about it in time he would have pulled himself 
together and been saved from failure. Account-books 
well kept must also be well understood. There is no 
use in having the notations if they are not to be studied 
and heeded. 

The simplest form of book-keeping is the day-book, 
or book for the entry of all business transactions in the 
order of their occurrence from day to day. On one 
side is the credit account, on the other the debtor, or, 
receipts and expenditures. That book wants to be 
posted or footed every day, week or month, according 
_ to the circumstances of the case. The merchant must 
take off his daily accounts on his ledger every day, but 
a good many men can afford to figure up less fre- 
quently. Common sense must govern and determine 
this matter. 

In trade a cash-book is usually employed for strictly 
cash deals, and an index is needed for the convenience 
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of reference. In making debtor entry the word “to” is 

. often prefixed, as in making a credit entry the word 
“by” is employed to avoid mistakes. Here is anexam- 
ple from a country merchant’s accounts : 


Cuicaco, Monpay, JAN. 2, 1893. 


Began business with assets and liabilities as below 
Stated: ’ 
ohn Doe, Cr. 
By Cashonhand, - - a 5 ts 300 
11“ Stock of Goods as per Be ag - - 700} ||1090 
‘* James Bucklin, owes me onacc’t - - - go 


Dr. ‘ 
1} To amount due John Leslie, - - - = 50 


2 James Bucklin, Dr. 
To amount due me as above, - - - - go 


John Leslie, Gs 
By amount due Bey me as above, - - = 50 
——_—_——_—_——Monday, Jan. 6th. —————_—__—_. 
Jefferson Jones, Dr. 
To 17 lbs. ea ie at 19C, - - - - - 1133 
I > 5 : ss = 7 
ee to ieee at 13¢, - - - 91 2/99 
——_——————- Tuesday, Yaw, RL ETS Ga ERS 
Mrs. Josephine Darwin, Dr. 
To 1 doz. Pairs Hose, - - = = c 
S a yes Linen at 5oc - - - 5 = 
a ancy Fan « - 7 2 
eS Weltnesilay, aidan * Sth. a as 
6 John Fisher, 
To 1 set Harness, - Fae He s veh ak 28 
pane Fisher, Cr 
By Cash on acc’t, - - = Q 16 
—_ Friday, dan. roth. a 
James Bucklin, 
By Cash on acc’t, > = 50 
Senta: shame \ Jere 1th: —— 
John Leslie, r. 
To paid him Cash in full, - - - = te) 
—_ Tuesday, Jan, Sr, ——— 
John R. Samson, Cr 
By 103]bs. Butter at 15c, itp - - - 151/45 


ww 


un 


Sees 
UC 
o 


a> 


“sr we 


Jefferson Jones 
By overcharge in price of Cortes, P20, - See i *s 
7 lbs. at 2c, ‘. - 4) 
Cash i in settlement,  - - - - - 285!| 2/99 


~ 


“ 


The above is a day-book entry. Here follows a leaf 
from the ledger. 


|? =~ | 
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James Buck Lin. Dr. Cr. 


5/To 19 yds, muslin, 10% - - - - - 1179 
30| ‘* 1 Saucepan, - - - - Lifer) 
Feb. {15} ‘' 10 feet ubber Hose, 25 - = - - 2/50 
““! “* Pipe and Coupli ing, - - - - 2\00 

“ |By Cashonacc’t, - - - - - cs 3]00 
10| To 1 Cook Stove, - - - - = 1! 1850] 
19] ** r Tin Oven. - - - - - - | 1|50 
1| ‘‘ 22lbs. Rope, 20, - - ~ - - ARG 

16) ‘* 84 yds. Duck, 32, - ‘ - - * 26 

ze ‘** | By Cash on acct., 4 ~ - = - 35}00 
Sept. |2/To linen Remnant, - - - - - 1}00 
ui noilee onViCs: Tow-cloth, 22, - - - - 1\76 

cy 17\By oat oa 

4g “| ‘* Cash to balance, - - - - - 15}33 


61}33i1_ 61133 


In book-keeping it is customary to use capital letters 
much more freely than in writing a letter, as will be 
observed from the foregoing examples. It facilitates 
the reading over of an account by attracting attention 
to the chief words of the entry. A Ledger account is 


generally passed in review and closed once a year. All _ 


accounts should be. The simplest book of business 
records should be summarized at least once a year. As 
a guide to that important side of an account book, 
there is herewith appended Prof. Gaskell’s directions 
for closing the Ledger, the application of which to any 
other and simpler book being so obvious as to be 
safely left to the common sense of the individual: 


1. The Trial Balance. Vf the Ledger is correct, the total 
debits and the total credits will be the same; hence the trial bal- 
ance as a test. 

2. An inventory of all goods, etc., unsold, that should go to 
the Ledger. This is usually made in a separate book, and is 
termed “taking account of stock.” 

3. Wenow open two additional accounts in the Ledger, one, 
Loss aud Gain, to show all the /osses and gains from the different 
accounts; the other, Balance, to exhibit all the balances, 7. e., the 
resources and the /iabilities. 


a 
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4. The next step is to carry to the credit of their respective 
accounts the value of such unsold or other property as has not 
been credited by sales or otherwise—the /uventories.- In business 
there are frequently several accounts in which the balances 
unsold, on hand (or accumulated, as in the case of Interest), and 
not shown in the account, that are so treated. For instance: If 
there is remaining on hand Merchandise to the value of $2,500, 
that sum must go to the credit of that account. The reason for 
this is that Merchandise has been debited with all on hand at be- 
ginning business, and with all the purchases since; it has also 
been credited with all sales; it lacks only the value of that unsold, 
which was charged to the account when it was bought, to show 
the loss or the gain. The words By Balance are used because the 
unsold goods are a resource. In Interest Account, where interest 
has accumulated both in favor of ourselves and others, it is better 
to carry in both, Zo Badance, the liability, and By Balance, the 
resource. Thus we have expressed in these the interest we owe 


, that has not been debited, as well as the interest, our de, that has 


not been credited. 

5. Begin with all these accounts to which inventory balances 
have been carried, and close them up first. The difference in the 
sides, ifany, will show a gain or a loss; either that the account 
has produced more than it has cost, or wice versa. The closing 
entry (in red ink) expressing this difference, is Zo, or By, 
Loss and Gain. These finished, take the other accounts in the 
Ledger not closed, omitting Stock or Partners’ Accounts, closing 
By, or To, Balance, if a resource or a liability, and To, or By, Loss 
and Guin, if there is a oss or a gain, rule, and bring down the 
totals. 

The /oss and gain red-ink entries in the several accounts are 
now all carried in black ink to the opposite sides of Loss and 
Gain, and the “Sa/ances” to the Balance Account. When this is 
done the first will exhibit all the gains and losses of the business 
under one head, and the latter, all the resources and liabilities. 

6. Loss and Gain Account is now closed in red ink, By (or Za) 
Stock, because the investment has been increased if there has 
been a gain, or diminished by the loss, and carry this to Stock, in 
black. Ina partnership each partner is credited or charged with 
his Proportion. 
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7. All the accounts are now closed except Stock and Balance. 
Take the difference between the sides of Stock Account, and 
enter in red ink, Zo, or By, Balance. This goes to Balance, in 
black, and completes the process of closing the Ledger. 


Red ink is used for all balances that are to be caz- 
ried to another account. When the entry goes to the 
other account it is written in black. This rule is purely 
arbitrary, but very convenient. 

It is always a good practice for every man to have 
a private account-book of his own, no matter how 
many book-keepers there may be in the business. He 
wants to know where he, himself, individually stands. 
Asin ordinary conversation, it is wise to “keep some- 
thing to yoursel’ ye scarcely tell to ony,” so in busi- 
ness, have a privateledger. It is unnecessary to give 
any form, for it would vary according to the business. 
Only it should be exact and complete, without being 
cumbered with non-essential details. 

Often in litigation account-books are introduced in 
evidence. Many a successful lawyer has owed his get- 
ting on in his profession to his facility in going through 
and understanding a set of books. An eminent judge 
once exclaimed in his vexation over his owninability to 
understand book-keeping: ‘‘Double-entry is an inven- 
tion of the devil to help rascals rob honest men and not 
get caught at it by the courts.” But the difference be- 
tween single and double-entry is not hard tosee. In 
the former the account opened is with the individual 
only, but in the latter it is also with cash, expenses, 
bills receivable, merchandise, real estate, stocks, bonds, 
or whatever things enter into the business transacted. 

In that way the book shows all the time what is 
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the condition of every part of the business, just what 
is being gained or lost on the classes of things pur- 
chased and sold, the amount due on notes and bills, as 
well as from and to persons, the expenses and every- 
thing else it is desirable to know. And all this is as 
simple and as easily arranged by the book-keeper as 
the most imperfect system of single-entry. It would be 
almost impossible to do business intelligently on the 
present scale were it not for double-entry. These dif- 
ferent accounts are explained substantially as follows 
in all text-books on book-keeping : 


CASH ACCOUNT. 


This account should show all the receipts and disbursements of 
cash, and the balance on hand, Itis debited with all cash recezved 
and credited with all Aatd out. The difference between the 
amount that has come 7 and that which has gore out will be the 
amount of cash on hand, or “balance.” The amount of cash on 
hand should agree with the difference between the sides of the .ac- 
count, The Cash Book should be closed every night. 


PERSONAL ACCOUNTS. 


All personal accounts show the relation of the individual, com- 
pany or corporation to our business, whether they owe us, or we 
owe them. They are debited with all they buy or receive on ac- 
count, and credited with all we buy or receive fromthem. The 
difference between the sides of the account will show the balance 
due us or them. If the debzt be the larger, the person or company 
owes us; if the credi¢, we owe him or them, 


MERCHANDISE. 


This account is intended to show the amount fazd and recetved 
for goods, and the gaz or /oss resulting from dealing therein. 
All merchandise purchased is charged to the account; and all 
goods sold, as well as the balance remaining on hand, whenever 
books are closed, credited. Separate accounts may be opened for 
different classes of merchandise, such as Dry Goods Account, 
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Groceries Account, or all may go under the title of merchan- 
dise. 
BILLS RECEIVABLE, 


This account shows the notes received by us in the course of 
business. It is debited with all notes and drafts given us, and 
credited as these are paid, or endorsements made thereon. The 
difference between the sides should show exactly the amount due 
on all negotiable time-bills. These are always debited and 
credited with the sum expressed on their face; if more or less is 
received the amount goes to “Interest and Discount.” 


BILLS PAYABLE, 


These are our notes and bills held by other parties. The ac- 
count is credited when our notes are given, and dedited as they are 
paid. The difference will show the amount of our w~rétten obli- 
gations outstanding. 

REAL ESTATE. 

This account is debited with all Aurchases of real estate, and 
expenses incurred about it for labor, care, taxes, etc., and credited 
with all it 47zgs zz. When books are closed the value of the real 
estate unsold is placed to the credit side. The difference shows 
a gain ora loss, 

EXPENSE. 

This account represents the losses in items of expenditure, 

such as clerk-hire, rent, gas, coal, etc. All expenses are debited. 


INTEREST AND DISCOUNT. 


Under this head are debited and credited all allow ances for the 
use of money on notes, drafts, etc. The account shows a gain or 
a loss. Debit the account when it costs value; credzt it when it 
produces value. 


STOCK OR PARTNERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


The term “Stock” is used to denote the proprietor of the busi- 
ness. Ina partnership, the names of each of the persons compos- 
ing it are used instead. On the credit side of these accounts are 
placed the sums invested, and on the dedzf side the debts and the 
amount drawn out. Gadwzs in business are carried to the credit, 
and /osses to the debit side. This is done when the ledgeris closed, 
—generally once or twice a year. 
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RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. 

A RESOURCE is generally understood to be any kind of prop- 
erty. 

A LIABILITY is a debt owed by the business. 

LOSSES AND GAINS. 

A Loss occurs in business where a less amount of value is re- 
ceived than given in an exchange; also when property depreciates. 

A GAIN occurs where a greater amount of value is received 
than given in an exchange; also when property appreciates. 

NET WORTH OR NET INSOLVENCY. 

THE NET WORTH, OR NET INSOLVENCY of a business is found 
by adding the m#e¢ gaz to, or subtracting the wet Joss from, the 
original investment. 

NET GAIN OR NET LOSS. 


THE NET GAIN during any period is found by subtracting the 
sum of the zadzvidual /osses from the sum of the zzadividual gains. 
Or, by subtracting the ze¢ worth at commencing, from the net 
worth at the c/ose. 

THE NET LOss is found by subtracting the zzdividual gains 
from the zzdividual losses. Or, the net worthat the close from the 
net worth at the commencement. 


As already stated the object aimed at in this connec- 
tion is not to furnish a text-book, but hints and guides: 
to a man who, without being a professional book- 
keeper, wants to either keep his own accounts in an 
easy way or to understand the records made by his 
book-keeper. The foregoing rules, hints and examples 
are alike applicable to all grades and kinds of business, 
from the wage-worker’s personal expense book to the 
private ledger of the merchant prince. ‘‘Know thy- 
self’ may well be supplemented by “Know thine owr 
business.” 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 


CERTAIN amount of general intelligence is 
necessary to success in any line of business, and 

a fair ability to put in writing one’s meaning. Good, 
plain and legible penmanship may be set down as the 
first requisite, and it must go with correct spelling. 
The man who writes a good hand and uses the right 
letters for each word has a solid foundation for doing 
any business, no matter what. To write well havea 
clear idea of how each letter in the alphabet should be 
made, then take an easy position at the table or desk. 
Avoid flourishes. Be especially careful in making 
figures. A slight inaccuracy in that respect may do 
great mischief. Begin every sentence with a capital 
letter, and avoid the use of capitals in the body of the 
sentence except for proper names, the days of the week, 
the month of the yearandthe pronoun]. The greatest 
difficulty and liability to error is in knowing when one 
sentence really ends and another begins. In this mat- 
ter every one must be his own teacher. There are’ 
several punctuation points which are frequently used in 
print and rarely in ordinary correspondence, especially 
the colon (:), the semi-colon (;), the exclamation point 
(!),and the parenthesis (). The dash (—) and inter- 
rogation point (?) is not infrequently used. The 
comma (,) should be used where the sense clearly re- 
quires it, but the great thing is to know where the 
period point (.) comes in, so as to get the capitals right. 


Carelessness in that regard often gives a person who is 
46 
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really intelligent the appearance of being an ignora- 
mus. 

In writing social letters one may indulge large lati- 
tude of expression, but business letters should generally 
be brief and explicit, adhering closely to the subject in 
hand. If one has an important letter it should be read 
over with care and a copy of it retained Frequently a 
letter is a proposition which, with its answer, consti- 
tutes a contract. The place and date should be given 
first, and, if practicable, in one line near the top of the 
page. It is well in a business letter to give the address 
of the person or party addressed, the personal name on 
one line and the name of his residence below. Then 
follows the ‘Dear Sir,” or “Dear Madame,” as the case 
may be, or, if it be a firm, “Gentlemen.” The particu- 
lar form of address should depend upon the specific 
nature of the case. Common sense will dictate that 
matter. If the letter is in answer to one received begin 
by acknowledging the receipt of the correspondent’s 
own letter. Then waste no words in getting to the 
point. Conclude by “Yours truly,” or some similar 
form, signing your name in your customary way. The 
following forms will serve as models: 


INQUIRY INTO RESPONSIBILITY. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 13, 1892. 
MEsskS. WILLIAMS BROsS., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Gentlemen :—You will oblige us by stating if Mr. Francis Slitz, 
of the firm of Spellman & Co., of Hot Springs, Ark., is known to 
* you, and worthy of credit. 
We are, very truly yours, 
A. C. JONES & CO. 


» 
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ANSWER TO FOREGOING, 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 16, 1892. 
Messrs, A. C, JONES & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen ;—Yours of the 13th inst. received, and we are 
pleased to report Mr. Slitz an old acquaintance, and entirely worthy 
of any trust you may place in him, 

We are, very truly yours, 
WILLIAMS BROS. 


_— 


REQUESTING SETTLEMENT OF AN ACCOUNT. 


PLyMouTH, IND., July Io, 1891. 
A. A. KETT, Esq. 
Bangor, Me. 

Dear Sir :—We have, for several days past, been looking for a 
remittance from you, covering your April account, and as the ne- 
cessity of meeting our own engagements punctually is ever before 
us, we are obliged to remind you that prompt payments are requi- 
site and indispensable to the credit system. 

We are, yours, etc. 
'Z. FILLMORE & CO. 


APOLOGIZING FOR DELAY IN THE PAYMENT OF AN 
ACCOUNT. 
BANGOR, ME.,, July 15, I891- 
Messrs. Z. FILLMORE & Co., 
Plymouth, Ind. 

Dear Sir :-—I regretextremely my delay in meeting promptly 
the payment of April bills, and can only excuse myself upon the 
ground of business depression, and consequent difficulty in making 
collections. I herewith enclose, in part payment of account named, 
bank draft on your city for one hundred dollars ($100), which 
please pass to my credit. The balance I shall try to remit by the 
25th inst. 

I remain, yours, etc., 
A. A. KETT. 


Cas a eR le ep 
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LETTER NOTICING ERROR IN INVOICE, 


MorRIstTowN, ILtL., May Io, 1891. 
MEsskS. PITKIN & BROOKS, 
New York. 


Gentlemen -—We call your attention to an error in the extension 
of items in your last invoice, by which we are charged $113.50 
more than the invoice actually amounts to. Please correct same, 
and oblige, 

Yours very truly, 
CLARK & CO... 


ANSWER TO FOREGOING. 
NEw YORK, May 15, 1801. 
MEssrsS. CLARK & CoO.,, 
Morristown, Ill. 


Gentlemen :—We find the amount charged in your account cor- 
rect, and believe the error must have occurred in taking off items 
from Invoice Book. Enclosed we hand you a correct invoice, and 
beg your indulgence for any seeming negligence. 

: Weare, yours, etc., 


PITKIN & BROOKS. 


FORM OF OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT, FOR CIRCU- 
LAR LETTER, OR FOR PUBLICATION. 
OFFICE OF BriGcGs & Co., 
New York, April 1, 1891. 
TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS: 

We cordially and specially invite the attention of our patrons 
and friends to our new display of (here state the new specialties), 
We have met with such gracious encouragement, during the past 
season, and our efforts to meet the public demand have received 
such liberal support, we feel doubly assured our present stock will 
prove equally as inviting, and fully as desirable an exhibit, as any 
we have heretofore made. 

BRIGGS & CO, 


S 
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FORM OF AN ORDER. 


RANDOLPH, VA., Nov. 16, 1892. 
MEssks. WATSON & Co., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me by express, C. O. D., one all-wool 
suit for boy ten years of age, to cost about eight or ten dollars. 
Also an overcoat to cost about eight dollars. Please enclose rules 
for self-measurement with parcel, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
JAMES H. CLARKE, 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE SHIPMENT OF APPLES. 


TRAVERSE City, MICH., Sept. 29, 1892. 
B. F. THOMAS, Esq., 
Chicago. 
Dear Sir:—\ have a large quantity of apples (Greenings) that 
I would like to place in the hands of a good commission merchant 
in your city. Would you be kind enough to give my address to 
some good party, directing them to report present state of the 
market, and advise what expense attends the handling of the fruit 
after arrival. 
I am, yours truly, 
L. T. WARNER. 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 1, 1892. 
L. T. WARNER, 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Dear Sir :—Your favor 29th ult. received, and I have handed 
the same to Messrs. A. L. Stanford & Co., requesting them to re- 
spond to your inquiries. They have a good reputation as com- 
mission dealers, and will, I think, give entire satisfaction. 

I am, yours truly, 
B. F. THOMAS. 
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COMMISSION MERCHANT SOLICITING CONSIGN- 
MENTS. 
SoutH WATER STREET, CHICAGO, Oct. 1, 1892. 
L. T. WARNER, EsqQ., 
Traverse City, Mich. 

Dear Sir :—Mr. Thomas handed us your letter of 29th ult., in 
which you ask the market report on apples, also expenses attend- 
ing them, to which we reply: Greenings are offered at from $2.25 
to $2.50 a bbl., hand picked and carefully packed. Our commis- 
sion is five (5) per cent. on sales. The usual charges of carting 
from boat or cars to store, and labor hire in store, amounting to 
about six cents per barrel, are additional. 

We should be pleased to hear trom you further, and will try to 
make satisfactory sales should you entrust us with your ship- 
ments. 


We are, yours respectfully. 
A. L. STANFORD & CO. 


LETTER OF INTRODUCTION, 


CHICAGO, Oct, 20, 1892. 
Dear Sir:—I have the pleasure of introducing to your ac- 
-quaintance H. N. Turner, a good friend of mine. He will explain 
to you the object of his call. A favor to him would be a favor to 
Yours truly, 
PETER J. JOHNSTON. 


ASKING A’ LOAN. 


PERU, IND., Aug. 9, 1889. 
Dear Sir :;—I write to ask you a rather disagreeable favor. A 
‘disappointment in the receipt‘of some money due has exposed me 
toa temporary embarrassment. Would you under these annoy- 
ing circumstances accommodate me with a loan of Twenty Dol- 
lars for thirty days, when I shall be able to return it without fail? 

Yours most truly, 
W. B. HOWARD, 
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ACKNOWLEDGING REMITTANCE, 


CHATSWORTH, ILL., Dec. 24, 1892. 
Received from Messrs. W. D. Wells & Co. Five Hundred and 
Fifty ;59, Dollars on account. 
$550 8%; D. H. SMITH & CO. 


AN ORDER FOR GOODS. 


NEw York, Feb. 18, 1891. 
WHITE & SON: 
Please deliver to the bearer, for me: 
22 lbs. Dried Apples, 
5 lbs. Best Rice, 
$1.00 worth of A Coffee Sugar, 
1 bar Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
Charge the same to my account, and greatly oblige, 
MRS. J. M. FULLER, 
16 Henry street. 


LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 


KEENE, N. H., Oct. Io, 1892. 
My Dear Friend :—\ hesitate to intrude upon your sacred grief, 
but I cannot, in justice to our friendship, refrain from assuring 
you of my profound and tender sympathy with you in your afflic- 
tion. Ever yours truly, 
TIMOTHY PITKINS. : 


RECOMMENDATION. 


HENRY, ILL., Nov. Io, 1892. 
To Whom it May Concern:—This certifies that the bearer, 
Hudson Johns, has worked for me during the last season upon my 
farm, and that I have found him steady, reliable, strong and a 
good workman, 
HORACE HUGHES, 
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REQUESTING PAYMENT. 
JONESVILLE, IA., Dec. 12, 1892. 
B. F. Perry, Esaq.: : 

Dear Sir :—Although the balance of the account between us 
has been of long standing in my favor, yet I would not have ap- 
plied to you at present had not a very unexpected demand been 
made upon me for a considerable sum, which, without your as- 
sistance, it will not be in my power to answer. I therefore write 
you, requesting remittance of the sum due, which is $205.10. 
Hoping that you can comply without inconvenience, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN TANNER. 


MEMPHIs, June 8, 1891. 
HopartT TAY Lor, Esq. 

Dear Sir :—\ enclose your account. I shall feel obliged by 
your settlement at an early date, as I have several heavy pay- 
ments tomake. Trusting that you will excuse my troubling you, 

I am, respectfully yours, =: 
HOWELL KOLB. 


OLIET, April 9, 1892. 
Mr. T.C. Kunn, J E 


Plainfield Ill. 
» Dear Sir :—lf con¥enient, please let us have the amount of 
your bill, March 15th, for $225.50. We desire to close all our ac- 
counts by the 3oth inst. and have need ot all the funds due us, 
Please remit without delay and much oblige, 


GRANT, POLLARD & CO, 


TENANT TO LANDLORD. 


¥ CARLYLE, ILL., Dec. 1, 1891. 
Mr. B. F. FARLEY, 
Alton, Ill. 
Dear Sir :—Some time ago I called your attention to the con- 
dition of the house, for which we are paying a liberal rent. The 
drainage is in a bad condition, one of the chimneys is very defec- 
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tive, a large portion of the plastering from the ceiling in the north 
room has fallen down, and we are suffering continual annoyance 
owing to the bad condition of the house and premises. I trust it 
will not be necessary to notify you again that these things démand 
immediate attention. They must be remedied, or we shall be 
compelled to look elsewhere for another house. If authorized to 
do so, I will make the necessary repairs, send you the receipted 
bills and deduct the amount from the rent payments. 


Truly yours, 
HANNAH MOORE, 


LETTER OF PROTEST. 
ForT WAYNE, IND., June 11, 1891. 
To Messrs. HopKINS & KENNETHSON, 
Englewood, Ind. 

Sirs:—You will please to take notice that a note for $200, 
signed by Victor Leyd, dated January 4, 1891, due June 4, 1891, 
and indorsed by you, was duly presented by me, the holder, to 
the maker for payment and was not paid, and that I shall look to 


you for payment thereof. 
Respectfully, 
ROBT. L. HARVEY. 


REQUESTING MORE TIME. 
: Quincy, IBL., Oct. 4, 1892. 
S. H. Briaes, Esq., ° 
St. Louis. 

Dear Siy :—I must really beg of you to defer the settlement of 
your account till after the middle of next month, when I shall be 
in a condition to meet your demand. Regretting that circum- 
stances prevent my being more prompt in attending to your 


wishes, 
Yours very truly, 
WINSLOW KING, 


PARENT TO TEACHER. 
Miss CARTER. 


Please excuse my son Frank for to-day. Heis not well enough 
to go to school. As soon as he is I will send him back. 


Yours truly, 
MRS. F. L. BAKER. 


eee es a! 
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. These letters will form a model for almost any 
business letter one may have occasion to write. The 
secret of good letter writing is to know just what you 
want to say, say it and then stop. Of course if it isa 
friendly letter, instead of business, brevity is not so im- 
portant. If away from home, a good rule is to write 
to the family once a week. Some letters may be said 
to need no set form. Be especially careful in directing 
the letter plainly so that it will be sure to reach its 
destination. This chapter may be concluded by giving 
the more general rules of spelling. The English lan- 
guage is very arbitrary in its orthography, but the fol- 
lowing rules if followed will be of great assistance in 
the avoidance of blunders: 


Words ending in e drop that letter before the termination ad/z, © 
as in move, movable; unless ending in ce or ge, when it is retained, 
as in change, changeable, etc. 

Words of one syllable ending in a consonant with a single 
vowel before it double that consonant in derivatives; as, shzp, 
shipping, etc. But if ending in a consonant with a double vowel 
before it, they do not. double the consonant in derivatives; as, 
troop, trooper, etc. 

Words of more than one syllable ending in a consonant, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel and accented on the last syllable, double 
that consonant in derivatives; as, commit, committed; but except 
chagrin, chagrined. 

All words of one syllable ending in 7, witha single vowel be- 
fore it, have 7/ at the close; as mzZZ, sel/. 

All words of one syllable ending in /, with a double vowel be- 
fore it, have only one /at the closer; as maz/, saz/. 

._ The words foretell, distil/, instill, and fulfill retain the double 
4 of their primitives. Derivatives of dud/, skill, will, and fud/ 
also retain the 77 when the accent falls upon these words; as, du//- 
ness, skillful, willful, fullness. 

Words of more than one syllable ending in 7 have only one ¢@ 
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at the close; as, delightful, faithful, unless the accent falls on the 
last syllable, as in defa//, etc. 

Words ending in 7 double that letter in atte termination Zy. 

Participles ending in zzg, from verbs ending in g, lose the final 
é; as, have, having; make, making, etc.; but verbs ending in ze re- 
tain both; as see, seeing. The word dye, to color, however, must 
retain the ¢ before zg. 

All adverbs ending in Zy and nouns ending in men# retain the e 
final of the primitives; as, brave, bravely; refine, refinement; ex- 
cept words ending in dge; as, acknowledge, acknowledgment. 

Nouns ending in y, preceded by a vowel, form the plural by 
adding s; as money, moneys; but if y is preceded by a consonant it 
is changed to zes in the plural; as, dounty, bounties. 

Compound words whose primitives end in y change y into 7; 
as, beauty, beautiful. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERE is a class of correspondence, including reso- 

lutions, which is intermediate between the exact- 

ness and brevity of business letters, and the informality 

and conversational character of family letters, and it is 

often very puzzling to know just how to conduct such 
a correspondence. 

The address may be the same as in a business letter, 
“Dear Sir” or ‘Dear Madame,” but there are admissible 
variations. ‘Dear Friend” or “My dear Mr. "isa 
degree of familiarity which can be used only between 
persons well acquainted with each other. It does not 
imply especial affection, but a neighborly friendship. 
One of the most difficult things to do is to write a letter 
of condolence. The acquaintance must be one of 
cordial friendship to call for such a letter, but where it 
is legitimate it is imperative. Take for example the 
death of a child: 


LETTER OF CONDOLENCE. 


2 CHICAGO, Dec. 11, 1892. 
My DEAR MR. SHOTTARD: 

It was with profound sorrow that I learned of your deep afflic- 
tion. I cannot think of the dear child as gone forever, and I trust 
that the hope of reunion will be to you a balm and consolation. 
The future may seem dark and dreary to you, but we*have every 
reason to believe that the beloved one is enjoying the radiance of 
that light ineffable that admits of no night nor clouds of grief. 
May the Good Lord give you strength to bear this burden of afflic_ 
tion in the serenity of a faith that takes hold on Eternity. 

Always yours sincerely, 


GEORGE HOWLAND. 
. 57 
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This can be varied without much difficulty to suit 
any case—parent, wife, husband or other member of the 
family. Another embarrassing correspondence is that 
of friendship which may ripen into affection. How to 
break the ice is the problem with a great many young 
men. 

LETTERS OF FRIENDSHIP. 
JoLtret, ILt., June Io, 1892, 
Miss HELEN E. ABgort. = 

Dear Friend :—\ hope you will not think me guilty of imperti- 
nence and presumption in venturing to address you, but the 
memory of pleasant days in the past makes me bold to hold this 
long-range and mute conversation with you, trusting that before 
the Phone is cut off you will also have something to say. 

Has this not over-kind world dealt gently with you since we 
parted? Cruel indeed must be the Fates if they could have the 
heart to buffet one so worthy of their good offices, and bring tears 
when there should be only smiles. As for myself,1 am jogging 
on in much my usual way. This world is not socold and hard 
since those delightful days we spent at the home of our mutual 
friend. It seems touched by the hand of a gentle goodness. 
Whether we ever meet again or not it shall be my earnest prayer 
that all good fortune attend you and make your heart glad. 

=a Most truly yours, 
SAMUEL ERICKSON. 


Such a letter must™be answered according as the 
young lady wishes to encourage or discourage the 
attentions of the writer. In either event she should be 
careful to not be too expressive. Take these two an- 
swers, tlYe first being encouraging : 

4 HOPEDALE, ILL., June 14, 1892. 
My DeEar Mr. ERICKSON: 


I was very much pleased to hear from you and to know that 
you had not quite forgotten me and our pleasant acquaintance. 
The surroundings were very agreeable and explain, no doubt, the 
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impression which seems to have been left on your mind, but if 
you can find time in the midst of your many responsibilities to 
write again I shall be pleased to hear from you. I know that 
“the course of Jove never does run smooth,” but I certainly hope 
that the course of our friendship will be neither rough nor shal- 
low, but a clear stream between green banks and widening as it 


flows. 
Yours very truly, 


HELEN E. ABBOTT. 
But if the young lady wants to repel the advance 
without rudeness she delays and then writes : 


HOPEDALE, Aug. 1, 1892. 
MR. ERICKSON : 


Dear Siy—Your kind and complimentary letter should have 
been answered sooner, but my time is so fully occupied that I 
have little left for letter writing. That you remember our casual 
acquaintance with interest is wholly due, I do not doubt, to the 
circumstances surrounding us. Iam not vain enough, surely, to 
attribute it to any thing personal. I hope that the accidents of 
time and space may, some time, occasion our meeting again, but 
should it not, you have my best wishes for a long and prosperous 


life. 
Respectfully yours, 


F HELEN E. ABBOTT, 
The young man can take the hint and go on with the 
correspondence, or stop, according to the nature of the 


reply. 
HOW TO WRITE RESOLUTIONS. 


One is always liable to be called upon to write a reso- 
lution. Societies, clubs, or other organizations, regular 
or special, frequently require such service, and to be 
able to do it well is a valuable accomplishment. The 
first thing is to be exact and to the point, not too brief 
nor yet too prolix. Every resolution should begin by 
setting forth the immediate cause of the resolution, 


Fe 
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The following form will serve as one model : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased the Father of us all in His inscrut- 
able wisdom to take from us our honored and esteemed friend 
and associate, Jason D, Case, be it 

fesolved, That the deplorable removal of a life so full of use- 
fulness leaves a vacancy and a shadow that will be deeply felt by 
all his friends and will prove a serious loss to the community and 
the public. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of this organization, a copy printed in the local paper and 
a copy forwarded to the bereaved family of our deceased friend. 


But all resolutions are not those of condolence. 
Sometimes they are expressions of dissatisfaction, or 
the maintenance of a general principle. The two fol- 
lowing will serve as exaniples in point: 


WHEREAS, The fellow citizens and constituents here assembled 
of the Hon. George C. Gorham, member of Congress from the 
Tenth Distaict of Wisconsin, supported him for that position on 
his solemn pledge to support whatever legislation might be pro- 
posed which was clearly in the interest of labor as against the 
greed of capital; and, 

WHEREAS, The said Gorham saw fit to oppose instead of sup- 
port the Graded Income Tax Bill when pending in the House of 
Representatives, whereby it was proposed to remove the burdens 
of taxation from the industrial poor uo the drones of spleen 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that said Soria 
deserves the reprobation of all honest men, and we, his indignant 
constituents, hereby demand his resignation of the high -position 

_he has so unworthily filled. 

Or this: 

WHEREAS, The question of free coinage is now prominently 
before Congress and the country; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Club that the best in- 
terest of the people demands that silver be put upon the same 
basis of coinage as gold, to the end that bi-metallism may obtain 
in the United States in fact as well as in theory, and the debtor 
class be relieved from unjust burdens. 
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POSTAL MATTERS. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was the first Postmaster- 
General in the United States, and that was long 


_before the colonies were independent, or dreamed of 
ever being. Our present postal system has gradually 


developed out of the exigencies of the business. At 
the present time the postage rates, including registra- 
tion, are the same in Canada as in the United States. 
The public should understand that it is not safe to send 
money or any article of value by mail, except by 
money order or registered letter. The registration 
charge is ten cents additional to the postage. The 
Post Office department has condensed and compiled 
the rules, regulations and statutes of the ee States 
Post Office, and they are as follows: 


There are three classes of mailable matter, first, second and 
third-class. The first consists of letters, sealed packages, mail 
matter wholly or partly in writing (except BOOK manuscripts and 
corrected proof sheets passing between authors and publishers, 
and except local or “drop” letters); all printed matter so marked 
as to convey any other or further information than is conveyed by 
the original print (except the correction of typographical errors); 
all matter not otherwise chargeable with letter postage, but which 
is so wrapped or secured that it cannot be conveniently examined 
by postmasters without destroying the wrapper or envelope; all 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals sent from publishers to 
subscribers and enclosing ANY ARTICLE WHATEVER except BONA 
FIDE supplements or bills and receipts for subscriptions; and all 
packages of matter not in itself chargeable with letter postage, 
but in which is inclosed or concealed any letter or other thing 
chargeable with letter postage—THE RATE BEING TWO CENTS FOR 
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EACH OUNCE OR FRACTION THEREOF—weight of packages lim- 
ited to FOUR POUNDS. 

On local or “drop” letters, at office where free delivery by car- 
riers is established—rwo CENTS FOR EACH OUNCE OR FRACTION 
THEREOF—weight of packages limited to FOUR POUNDS, 

On local or “drop” letters at office where free delivery by car- 
riers is NOT established—ONE CENT PER OUNCE OR FRACTION 
THEREOF—weight of packages limited to FOUR POUNDS. 

NotE—Mailable matter of the second class embraces all news- 
papers, magazines and periodicals exclusively in print, and regu- 
larly issued at stated periods from a known office of publication, 
and addressed to regular subscribers. 

Notre—Packages of mailable matter of the third class must be 
prepaid by stamps and must not exceed the weight prescribed by 
law (which is four pounds). Packages. exceeding the prescribed 
weight are unmailable. 

All matter of the third class must be fully prepaid. 

On pamphlets, occasional publications, transient newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals; hand-bills, posters, sheet-music, un- 
sealed circulars, prospectuses, BOOK manuscripts and _proof- 
sheets, printed cards, maps, lithographs, prints, chromo-litho- 
graphs and engravings, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots and scions— 
ONE CENT FOR EACH OUNCE OR FRACTION THEREOF—weight of 
packages limited to FOUR POUNDS, 

On flexible patterns, samples of ores, metals, minerals and 
merchandise, sample cards, phonographic paper, letter envelopes, 
postal envelopes and wrappers, unprinted cards, plain and orna- 
mental paper, photographs and all other articles for which other 
rates of postage are not prescribed in this table, and whichare not 
by law excluded from the mails—ONE CENT FOR EACH OUNCE 
OR FRACTION THEREOF—weight of packages limited to FOUR 
POUNDS. 

On books—ONE CENT FOR EACH OUNCE OR FRACTION THERE- 
oF—weight of packages limited to FOUR POUNDS. 

Nothing whatever should be written on the contents or on the 
covers of packages of third-class matter but the address of des- 
tination. 

“In the care of Messrs. John Jones & Co.,” may be also written, 
but to add the words, “one newspaper,” “printed matter,” “from 
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Richard Roe,” or anything whatever, will subject such package 
to letter postage. There is, however, no objection to a card 
printed or impressed on the wrapper, or to mark on a newspaper 
calling attention to an article therein, 

Samples may be marked in pencil or in ink, with letters or fig- 
ures by which they may be distinguished in a descriptive letter 
mailed at letter rates of postage, such marking not conflicting 
with the spirit of the law, which intends that no additional infor- 
mation that could be conveyed in writing should accompany 
matter passing at less than letter rates; but to mark a price 
thereon does convey additional intelligence and would subject a 
package so marked to letter postage. 

Some newspapers require two cents, and some three cents. 
The rate is regulated by the weight, as stated in third-class matter. 

ONE CENT PER OUNCE OR FRACTION THEREOF is now the legal 
rate of postage on ALL THIRD-CLASS MATTER, and the limit of 
weight on packages or samples of merchandise has been extended 
to FOUR POUNDS. 

Dry goods may be mailed under the rules governing merchan- 
dise, packages limited to four pounds, wrapped so as to admit of 
examination without destroying the wrapper and unaccompanied 
by any writing except the address—postage, ONE CENT FOR EACH 
OUNCE OR FRACTION THEREOF. 

All third-class matter should be prepaid in full, or the same 
cannot be forwarded; but if it should reach its destination without 
full prepayment, double the prepaid rates must be collected on 
the unpaid portion. 

Postal cards, having anything whatever attached to them, are 

unmailable under the ruling of the Department. 
No writing shall be permitted on packages of third-class mat- 
ter, or their wrappers or envelopes, except the address, Any 
other writing in or upon any package or article of this class will 
subject it to letter postage. 

Written matter in an unsealed envelope, having only a one- 
cent stamp affixed, will be held for postage. The postage on 
matter wholly or partly in writing, except BOOK manuscript and 
corrected proofs passing between authors and publishers, local or 
drop letters and United States postal cards, is three cents for each 
half-ounce or fraction thereof, and unless one full rate (three 
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cents) is prepaid thereon, it must be held for postage and sent to 
the Dead Letter-Office. 

The following articles are EXCLUDED FROM THE MAILS: Liq- ~ 
uids, Poisons, Glass, Explosive Materials, Books, Pamphlets, Pic- 
tures and other publications of an obscene or indecent character; 
all letters upon the envelopes of which, and postal cards upon 
which scurrilous epithets are written or. printed or engraved; or 
disloyal devices printed or engraved; and all articles which from 
their form or nature are liable to destroy, deface or injure the 
contents of mail bags or the person of any one engaged in the pos- 
tal service. 

Letters addressed to initials or fictitious names are not deliver- 
able unless the address contains a designated place of delivery, 
thus: A letter addressed A. B., Station G., New York, is not de- 
liverable; but a letter addressed A, B., stating street and number, 
or a box number, is deliverable. 

Only letters or matter subject to letter postage can be regis- 
tered, except to foreign countries included in postal union. 

Patkages of any description of mail matter may weigh not ex- 
ceeding four pounds. : 

Packages of mutilated currency, addressed to the Treasurer of 
the United States for redemption, may be registered free of 
charge for registry, but the postage thereon must be prepaid at 
letter rates. 

POSTAGE STAMPS SHOULD BE PLACED ON THE UPPER RIGHT- 
HAND CORNER OF THE ADDRESS SIDE OF ALL MAIL MATTER. 
This is not obligatory, but customary. 

Cut postage stamps, stamps cut from stamped envelopes, mu- 
tilated postage stamps, and internal revenue stamps cannot be ac- 
cepted in payment of postage. Letters deposited in a post office 
having such matter affixed are held for postage. 

To use, or attempt to use, in payment of. postage, a postage 
stamp or stamped envelope, or any stamp cut from any such 
stamped envelope which has been before used in payment of pos- 
tage, is punishable with a fine of fifty dollars. 

No card is a “postal card” except such as are issued by the 
Post Office Department. Cards issued by private parties as postal 
cards, containing any writing in addition to an address, are sub- 
ject to letter postage. 


gad. Kas i> op nadie, Mel eatin 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


HERE are several ways to send money. How to 
send it by telegraph is explained elsewhere. 
The way to send the identical money is to send it by 
express. The package should be counted with the 
greatest care, and then a thread sewed through it so 
that a bill could not be slipped out if it be paper money. 
If it be coin it should be put in a strong canvas bag, 
then seal the knot with which it is tied. Better still, 
put the bag in a box securely nailed or screwed down. 
If the package be in bills the wrapper should be care- 
fully. tied and the knots sealed with sealing wax. The 
express company will give a receipt for the package 
for the amount which it is said to contain. Buta better 
way to send money by express is to buy a money order. 
They issue for any amount without any formal appli- 
cation. Ifa person has a bank account he often finds 
it most convenient to remit by draft. You fill out and 
deposit the following blanks: 


GRICAGONDG IS. cantehi es Nardin: Salve 189.. No.... 

THE METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO. 
Pa yatOnthe OLdeisOls netic etictasichla foetal cick bas eu een LAP e 
aac TaN eestnatonsseneiy elamnin ca Meet srl ae Biya hie las apace wien DOLLARS. 


~ METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO. 


GUICAGO linac sires te Brataysie verte Rieti OQ te 
IVVEIRLE CLM) Years We statedee eters aaiessre Hote nls ok cVatast ail aid staverniavseve aichacbiateia er apale fs 
DER ROT at ceess rai tahsen otek a arden eialsirscaiees, ats) oa em wia'a adele siva ulate va Suleferstereid 
Order OPT tubnnvesitecevenio ne britiete lou covetege ere Drveveergeep eres 4 
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You then receive the following draft, duly filled out, 
which you send by mail to the payee: 


(GHICA GOS la dvalaterter nt Saaise ohio melelaeie 189.. IM aqacs 
Bieia ist iia Hien Siena ved Se eae shel eteaaTs ie erates ...Pay to the order of 
Rar See LE nr Som atte Oana : Poe eecpee ice 
rte meareavenetacnate so _njalete ola l0:a0 sfohe siniin telayeretsis sells = atenaiwreleiegee tO) les Ee thay 


No Protest. Take this off before presenting. Papers accompanying this 
Draft must not be delivered unless Draft is paid. 


Still another way is to send the money through the 
post office. The cheapest way is to buy a postal note, 
but that is not advisable, for there is no safety in it. 
Any person could get it cashed without identification. 
The best way is to procure a money order. The fol- 
lowing is the blank used: 


These numbers and 
amounts are to be written 
in by the. Postmaster. 

\ There being three blank 
spaces, more than one ap- 
| plication is not needed 


2 when the Remitter sends 
INO mero ene JATMOUN Go ae aiete e neietcouere Over $100. 


APPLICATION FOR MONEY ORDER. 


(To be filled up by the Remitter, or by some one for him, not employed in 
the post office :) 


Dated isc cic pendere ston corm eee , 189 
(Date must not be omitted.) 

For the Sum) Of... 20.0 3... Nasacomtce abs dec aretaletetsteterel DOLLARS 
clitalpem a csetio es oP eee Geénts:4 Spore ee haere r00 
I yalosls Aaa pocn Us cuseOUSGUsSaRmO SAHOO pes soSonds Aeemanmos 
State Ob.t ss ect eute tee ees oe etree 
PAY ADIENO.<, csterce = jrictatetatessial lee antes einen Sears 
Residence orplace { Town or (Gity.; tek een eee Fora aiheyalat eens : 
Of husinessvof per=,|otate OE: 2.:w.c/s acre cieinnie memes ails Sige ema 
sons tonwhom money. INO siontsie ies emereceneiees See oa chee ws. e sotreet, 


is to be paid. 


CUCU TE Pe eter e etree Beever ey COHORT OH Ee PORE Pee 


- tad 
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Senta yeminis. ase a acm os aaa neler e see ois awe sce cua hea 
* (Signature of Remitter to be written here.) 

Residence or place [ No....... beneebeen ener eee e es eees eres Street, 

OR DUnIMESS Of; REF NOW Ols GIL sralercje oer < s)ajebein, 3% 9) 't)«ceinieys) slels ep alciars 

mitter. Statee OlN me icausi aera cet is aotalrstte 


On the reverse side is the following blank: 
FEES CHARGED FOR MONEY ORDERS. 


HonOrdersitor sims Of G5 Or LeSStr cue. co aciateae ce 3 5 cents, 
OvenSi5 andinotrexceedingyS 10. none. ese cen ne 8 cents. 
Over $10. and ‘not exceeding $ 15...... 000.0. saiew ces Io cents. 
Over $15 and not exceeding’ $ 30........ 0c. cee... 15 cents. 
Over $30 and not exceeding $ 4o...................20 cents, 
Over $40 and not exceeding’$ 50................... 25 cents. 
Over $50 and not exceeding $ 60...........--. 000. 30 cents. 
Over $60 and not exceeding $ 70........:........+. 35 cents, 
Over $70 and not exceeding $ 80................... 40 cents. 
Over $80 and not exceeding $100..........-..0c000: 45 cents. © 


A single Money Order may be issued for any amount from One 
Cent to One Hundred Dollars, inclusive, but must not contain a 
fractional part of a cent. 


WAIVER OF IDENTIFICATION. 

The Remitter who desires to relieve the Payee or his indorsee 
or attorney from the inconvenience of proving identity at the office 
of payment, by the testimony of another person, may do so, at his 
own risk, by signing the following form: 

IDENTIFICATION OF PAYEE, INDORSEE OR ATTORNEY WAIVED. 
Remitter. 

If the Remitter signs this form the issuing Postmaster MUST . 
write or stamp across the face of the Money Order and of the 
Advice these words, “IDENTIFICATION OF PAYEE, INDORSEE OR 
ATTORNEY WAIVED,” and must add thereto his official signature. 

NoTE.—THE ISSUE TO A SINGLE APPLICANT, IN ONE DAY, OF 
MORE THAN THREE ORDERS, PAYABLE AT THE SAME OFFICE AND 
TO THE SAME PAYEE, IS POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN. 

In the application the given names of the Remitter and Payee, 
or the initials thereof, should precede their surnames, respectively. 
If the Payee has only one given name, it should be written 2 fudd, 


1 ee ales ie ar no 5 
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if known to the Remitter. For example, the name John Jones 
should be so written, and not as J. Jones. Observance of this rule 
will tend to prevent mistakes and delay in payment. 

Names of firms, places and streets, as well as numbers and 
amounts, should be written zz fu// and in the plainest manner 
possible. A Money Order must not be made payable to more 
than one person or. firm. 

As there are several Post Offices of the same name in the 
United States an applicant for an Order payable at one of such 
offices must be careful to indicate clearly which one of them he 
means, and the Postmaster will satisfy himself, before writing out 
the Order, that the office indicated is the one intended. 


These are the various methods in vogue for sending 
money. The choice between them is largely a matter 
of circumstance and convenience. 


HOW TO TELEGRAPH. 


GREAT deal of business is now done by tele- 
graphic correspondence. It is the custom of all 
telegraph companies to charge a fixed price for all dis- 
patches of ten words or less in the body of the mes- 
sage. Every word over that number is charged extra. 
It is truly remarkable how large a proportion of one’s 
dispatches can be brought within the ten-word limit. 
It is not necessary to put in all the words one would 
use in a letter, but in leaving out, be careful to omit 
none necessary to the sense. For example, in a letter 
one would say: “Your esteemed favor of the 24th 
inst. came duly to hand and contents noted. In reply 
to the proposition you did me the honor to make I take 
pleasure in saying that I accept it on the terms and I 
trust inthe spirit in which it was tendered. I will re- 
port for duty, as requested, the first day of next month. 
I trust that neither will ever have occasion. to regret 


this engagement.” If this were putin telegraphic form 
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it wouldrun about thus: ‘“Offeraccepted. Will report 
for duty day named by you.” There is no essential 
word left out. 

In this connection may be given the signs or signals 
used in telegraphy, and known, in honor of the inventor 
of the telegraph, as ‘‘the Morse alphabet:” 


A B Cc DiS Eo G H I J 
- jee tae Pag, oe a coe Ss 
Bie Vi Wh ek. <a oe ee 
I 2 3 ; se 6 7 
Be Aas Sane Se i ire ce 


If one has occasion to use the telegraph for a very 
important matter of business he should have the dis- 
patch repeated, to be sure it has been transmitted cor- 
rectly. To be doubly sure he can use the following 
detector, which shows the letters most likely to be 
erroneously transmitted, with the corresponding letter 
of the Morse alphabet: 


A -— may be transmitted e t - — 

B —---- may be transmitted ts — --- 

C -- - may be transmitted r - -- ors --- 

D —-- may betransmitted ti — -- or to — --orne — 
J 

F -—- may be transmitted ae -— -oren- —- 

G — — - may be transmitted t n — —- or m e —— - 


Business men often use a cipher, which is simply a 
system of words mutually agreed upon, of which each 
has alist arranged in alphabetical form and of easy 


bs ie i a Rae 
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reference. By this arrangement the operator does not 
know the meaning of the message he may be sending 
or receiving over the wires, thus ensuring secrecy. The 
cipher system is a matter of economy also, one word 
often standing for an entire order for the shipment of 
goods, etc. There is also a Cable Code arranged in a 
similar manner and extensively used, and that is espe- 
cially economical, for in cablegrams the custom is to 
charge for each word,Jand not a round sum for ten 
words or less and extra for the additional words. Even 
the address is charged for. To illustrate, suppose a 
New York customer wires his Chicago agent: ‘Ship 
immediately five packages, eight pounds average, plain 
hams, canvased.” Using the cipher, he would simply 
send the following three words: ‘Freeing badgereth 
exactly.” Again, “Ship if possible before freights ad- 
vance 5,000 bushels No. 2 Chicago spring wheat.” This 
message would be worded thus: ‘Frigate boilers util- 
ity.” The word “Guinea-pig” sent from a broker toa 
customer might mean: ‘Unless you double your mar- 
gin at once we must sell your wheat.” 

Another mode of transmission is the telephone, but 
as there is no record kept of that kind of messages it 
is only necessary to warn one.against using it in impor- 
tant business liable to lead to litigation, and requiring, 
for the protection of one’s rights, proof of what was 
actually said on both sides. In minor details of every 
day life itis of the greatest conceivable convenience 
and economy of time. 


HOW MONEY IS SENT BY TELEGRAPH. 
Telegraph offices are supplied with blanks for send- 
ing money, and to know just how it is done might be 
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no small relief in an emergency. If by any accident 
one finds himself far from home and moneyless he can 
telegraph for money and getaremittance at once. The 
friend tu whom the telegram is sent should take the 
precaution to satisfy himself that the message is from 
the person whose name is attached to it. He then 
takes his money to the telegraph office and makes out 
the following blank: 


SO DCIQUOE Oo USOC ON DOO Ua SHO SOUR tos oa DAT DOpr ono ona Saad oat Dollars 
for me, subject to the foregoing terms and conditions, which are 
agreed to. 


((Sitsaeeiaiice) Sonedonca scons Sein G deer onunus Grouse sacra onena dns oc 
(Address),.. mreteictaletelnieispoiates sve.c he/oieialotete wis ioitela siete nistetaletatels fatote ston 
Amount of Transient { Feces ' 
Seleerap ano er vce wmrerereants os 

Okla SIaMGas oud wopouoos seer 


June To, 1892. 
Sethe: Within-m are sy «:./crrs ays cepstereaielettsetesinieneis aeiee atest eye may 
not be able to produce proper evidence of personal identity, I 
hereby authorize and direct The Western Union Telegraph Co. to 
SEW Ay sudoven serHooKAGUEW ol (ole V5, nooo Snooede 4 ..... dollars, at my 
risk, to such person calling for the same, as the proper office 
manager or agent of said company shall believe to be said,...... 


(Sierra tue) yas 53s Si eate ahah et st foie Seip ca wlaia wurajo ea ane Tonmteees etalnia teens soe 


For its own protection the telegraph company fur- 
ther provides the following safeguard in the form of a 
circular printed at the top of the order, signed by the 

‘secretary and president of the company and printed in 
such a way as to attract attention: 
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All money transfers made by this company subject to the fol- 
lowing terms : 

For the accommodation of travelers and others, in emergen- 
cies, and incidentally to facilitate its own business, THE WESTERN 
UNION TELEGRAPH ComMPANyY will make transfers of money, in 
small amounts, containing no fractions of a dollar, between a lim- 
ited number of its offices. 

Such transfers will be made upon the following terms and con- 
ditions, viz. : 

To cover clerical and incidental services, a charge will be made 
of one per cent on all sums of $25 or over, and for smaller 
amounts such charges will be 25 cents in each case. 

As the usual telegraphic service necessary for each transfer 
exceeds two telegrams of 15 words each, a further charge will be 
made for this service of a sum not exceeding double the tolls on.a 
single message of 15 words between the transfer places. 

Money transfers can also be made between the transfer offices 
of this company and the transfer offices of the Great Northwest- 
ern Telegraph Company, of Canada. The charge for each trans- 
fer is two per cent on all sums of $25 or over, and for smaller 
amounts, 50 cents in each case, and double tolls at regular day 
rates on a single message of 15 words between the remiitting and 
paying office. 

Payment of the sums transferred will be made at the principal 
office of the telegraph company at the point designated, upon sat-~ 
isfactory evidence of the personal identity of the payee. The send- 
ing of a telegram requesting transfer of money to its sender will 
not be sufficient evidence of his identity with the payee of such 
transfer. 

In case payment is not made to the payee within 48 hours after 
receipt of the transfer message by the manager of the paying of- 
fice (exclusive of Sundays and holidays), the transfer will be can- 
celled and the amount thereof refunded to the sender on applica- 
tion at the receiving office, and in such case the amount received 
forservices and tolls will be retained by the telegraph company. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORTHAND. 


T is a great help toa young man, or woman either, 
in getting a situation in an office, to be expert in 
stenography, or shorthand, especially if there is 
coupled with this good penmanship, and most especial- 
ly if with it all goes skill, rapidity and accuracy in the 
use of the type-writer. It is a difficult art to master. 
The following stenographic alphabet, wih its key, is by 
D. P. Laidsley and is notable for its simplicity and 
elasticity of application: 


Pel ty WAS a ery 
ue Mtl er err 


Ee gases Ee 
AN SANA i3“v A ANMS 
g@unw can {4 Bes To 71h 
BOO: V1 1 ee eee 

Be Ce GN GOR eee 

Nhe os in eee 17 .- Pe 
BAN eS a 
De ins) ho, 194,... SS es 


VAaAVvVaA 
ged ee Ph en ay me 
CIA Wai a 
KEY TO THE ABOVE. 
LETTERS. Key Worps. 
Tee eyees Bay, pay, babe, pap, bib, pip. 
2 e mle: Add, at, did, dead. 
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3. Ga, Ka. Gay, ache, gag, gig, cake, kick. 
4. Ja, Cha. Age, each, jig, chik. 
5. VG; nt. Eve, view, fee, five, fife. 

6. Zhe, Ish. Azure, rouge, she, show, shoe. 
7h ALOE Oose, owes, see, Say: 
8. The, Ith. The, they, oath, thaw, thy. 

g. En, Ing. Nay, an, thing. 

Io. Em, El. Me, aim, lay, lee, eel. 

/ 11. Ray, Ar. Ray, air, are, oar, dare. 

12, Wa, Wha. Way, woe, why, whey. 

ige bla Ya: Hay, hoe, yea, you. 

14. A, Ai. Ape, aid, air, fade, fair. 

rs. At, Ah. At, are, back, far. 

165, 2, t; It: Eat, egg, it, ill. 

17. Oo, Oot. Food, fool, foot, full, boon. 


18. Out, Out. Bow, bone, coat, cut, but. 
Ig. Au, ot,or. Caught, cot, or, on. 

820.7. = ay Uk ~ Buy, ice, die, dew. 
21. Oi, Ow. Coin, noise, how. 

The great thing in acquiring the art of + writing short- 
hand is practice. It takes infinite patience, but it is a 
valuable acquisition to the accomplishments of any 
young man or woman. It will be found very conven- 
ient in one’s own use and helpful in getting a good 
position. It cannot be learned to so good advantage 
anywhere as ina business college. It goes admirably 
with type-writing. The latter is almost wholly a mat- 
ter of practice on the machine itself and no general in- 
structionsto a person not having a machine are valuable. 
Stenography, however, can be acquired by persistent 
practice and the use of the foregoing key. 


HOW CONTRACTS ARE WRITTEN. 


CONTRACT may be perfectly binding without 
having been written out and formally signed, but ~ 

the safe way is to commit it to paper. Otherwise it 
may be evaded in whole or in part, either by design or 
through misapprehension and forgetfulness. A con- 
tract to be binding must show some reciprocity, a con- 
sideration. The signatures of both parties are neces- 
sary to its validity, and aseal, as shown in the appended 
form, is desirable, if not absolutely necessary. The 
contract should be written with a pen, but the use of a 
pencil would not render it invalid. The contract 
should be dated, and care should be taken that the 
date be not on a Sunday or legal holiday. The great 


point is to be perfectly plain in setting forth the exact 
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nature of the agreement entered into, Evidence of 
fraud would render the contract null and void. 
Contracts are often made by means of correspond- 
ence. A makes B an offer by letter, and B by the 
same means accepts the proposition. Those two letters 
constitute a contract binding upon both parties, pro- 
vided the proposition is in every way a legitimate one. 
Five points are required in any contract to its validity, 
viz: 1. Two persons to contract competent to make 
a contract. 2. A proper thing to contract for. 3. 
Consideration. 4. An intelligent statement of the 
nature and extent of the agreement. 5. Actual assent 
of both parties. Minors, insane persons, idiots or a 
person clearly under the influence of liquor or any 
drug can not make a contract, and in some States 
married women can not without the expressed consent 
of their husbands. If a contract is susceptible of more 
than one construction it must be construed according 
to the law and usage of the locality where it is made. 
The following is a good general form of contracts: 


This agreement, made this ...... dayiGilgs css: , one thousand, 
eight hundred and ...... , between Henry Walker, of the ...... 
Ghee 6. , in the county of ...... and State Of 2s .s. , of the first 
part, and Portius Smith, of the...... OBercee ,in the county of 
Wierey StaterOb, tes <uns's , of the second part, witnesseth: That 
the said Henry Walker, in consideration of the covenant on the 
part of the party of the second part hereinafter contained, doth 
covenant and agree to and with the said Portius Smith, that— 
[here insert the agreement on the part of Henry Walker]; and the 
said Portius Smith, in consideration of the covenants on the part 
of the party of the first part, doth covenant and agree to and with 
the said Henry Walker, that [here insert the agreement on the 
part of Portius Smith; if money, state the amount, whether in 
cash, notes, etc.] 
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In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals, 
the day and year first above written. 


Signed, sealed and delivered HENRY WALKER, [L S.] 
in presence of PORTIUS SMITH. [L.5S.] 
JOHN JONES, 


WILLIAM BROWN, 


In the event of disputes as to the meaning of a con- 
tract verbal testimony may be introduced in confirma- 
tion of an interpretation, but no amount of testimony 
of that kind can be allowed to make any change in the 
agreement. If the parties want to really alter their 
contract they must do it in writing by a supplemental 
contract, or by an entirely new one, executed with all 
the explicitness and formalities of the original agree- 
ment. 

There are certain rules common to all kinds of con- 
tracts based on the inherent rights of the parties and 
immemorial custom.- These general rules are as fol- 
lows: 


1. An agreement must show that it. was made for a valuable 
consideration, or it will be held void. 

2. In drawing an agreement, great care should be taken to 
state in it fully the exact thing which each party agrees to per- 
form, and that nothing be left to be inferred, for it is a rule of law 
that 20 oral testimony can contradict the terms of a written con- 
tract, unless fraud can be shown on the part of one of the parties 
to the contract in obtaining it. ‘Fraud vitiates every contract.” 

3. Where the promise of one party is the consideration of the 
promise of the other, the agreement is valid. 

4. An agreement without any consideration for it is void be- 
tween the parties to it; but, if made in writing and held by an 
innocent party who paid a valuable consideration for it, it would 
be enforced. 

5. Ifcontracts can be understood they will be enforced, how- 
ever inartistically they may be drawn, é 


© 
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6. A contract can not be rescinded except by consent of both 
parties to it. “ 

7. Contracts written in pencil are bindirg, but are very unsafe 
from their liability to erasure. It is better to use ink. 

8. Where contracts are for a term longer thana year they 
should be in writing. 

g. Each party to a contract should have and preserve an exact 
copy of it. ; 

Io. Erasures and interlineations in the body of a contract 
should be specified in the margin or at the bottom as having been 
made before the contract was signed. 

11, Where parties fail to perform their agreements the meas- 
ure of damages will be commensurate with the injury sustained 
by the innocent party; for instance, for failure on a valid covenant 
to convey real estate the measure of damages is the purchase 
money paid, with interest thereon. 

12. Where a party fails to deliver property at the time and 
place named in the contract the measure of damages is the value 
of such property at the time and place named; and on all con- 
tracts for the delivery of goods on demand the measure of dam-. 
ages is the value of the goods at the time of the demand. 

14. The measure of damages for the loss of goods by common 
carriers is the value of the goods at the place where they were to 
be delivered, less the freight on such goods. 

15. Where no actual loss has been sustained by the breach of 
a contract a party is entitled to nominal damages only. . 

16. All agreements are null and void at the end of one year 
from their date unless the contract, or some memorandum there- 
of stating the consideration, be in wrztimg and signed by the 
parties by whom the agreement is made. 

17. All leases expire at the end of one year unless there is a 
written agreement stating the consideration for a longer period. 

18. All agreements expire at the end of one year unless they 
explicitly state that they are for a longer period. 

Ig. Signatures signed with a lead pencil, or by making a mark 
if the parties making them cannot write, if done in the presence 
of one or more witnesses, are good in law. But when a pen can 
be had it should be used in preference, to obviate the possibility 
of legal quibbling. 
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20, Agreements which fail to show that they were made for a 
consideration—that is, without a fair or reasonable sum of money 
or property to the value of money—are void in law. 

21. Every agreement should distinctly specify the time within 
which, or at the end of which, compliance must be had with its 
conditions, 


HOW TO MARK GOODS. 


VERY merchant, small and great, should under- 
stand how to mark his goods. He should know 
what per cent. of advance on the cost price he needs to 
make a fair profit, and then fix his selling price accord- 
ingly. If the profit wanted is 10 per cent, then adda 
tenth to the cost; if twelve and a half, one-eighth; if 
twenty per cent., one-fifth; if twenty-five, one-fourth; 
if thirty-three and a third, one-third; if fifty, one-halt; 
if seventy-five, three-fourths. These cases cover all 
probable variations in profits on merchandise. Purely 
arbitary signs are sometimes used, but not generally. 
In putting on cost marks it is customary to use signs 
which the buyer will not be able to read. Take as the 
base. of calculation a word with ten letters, as Bucking- 
ham, each letter standing for a figure, thus: 
Joyereiie Moth Mew stsbjoly er pein) 21) feel 
Op ML 21-8) WARGO: TORS ay a eo 
These letters serve to meet all requirements. But 
sometimes arbitrary signs are used, but the alphabet is 
sufficient. 


PARTNERSHIP AGREEMENT. 
PARTNERSHIP is an agreement entered into be- 


tween two or more persons to transact some kind 
of business in common, each to share according to the 
terms of the same in the profits or losses incident 
thereto. It generally has a specified capital as its base, 
but it may be that neither puts in money or property, 
the partnership requiring only personal service and ef- 
fort. Lawyers, mechanics and others may forma firm, 
pooling their industry and sharing the results of their 
labors. The partnership may be definite in time, ex- 
piring of its own limitations, dissolvable at the will of 
either or by mutual consent, or upon specified notice. 
It may be general or it may be special. If a partner- 
ship is special that fact should be made explicit and 
public. 

A limited partnership is one in which one or more 
partners puts in a certain amount of capital which is 
liable for the debts of the firm and is the limit of lia- 
bility. The liability will be general unless the statute 
in regard to special partners is carefully complied with. 
This is necessary to prevent the firm from being trusted 
on the strength of the supposition that each member is 
fully liable for all the indebtedness of theconcern. In 
the same line of protection to the public it is held by 
the courts that a partner who does not publicly an- 
nounce his withdrawal from the firm is still liable for 
its indebtedness. Many men prefer to take shares of 
stock in acorporation to being partners in the business, 
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because a stockholder’s liability is limited by the 
amount of his stock. Another reason for preferring to 
have abusiness conducted under the form of a joint 
stock company is that the death of a partner dissolves 
the partnership, while a corporation is not affected in 
its corporate existence by death. ‘ Any member of the 
firm has a right to sign the name of the same and the 
act of one binds all, unless the action be clearly out- 
side the nature of the business. The courts, however, 
lean in all cases toward the protection of the public and 
liberally construe the authority of apartner. The fol- 
lowing form of a partnership, and of its dissolution, 
will serve to show how partnership agreements are 
made and unmade : 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT, made July 1, 1892, between Henry 
Smith and John Jones: 

The said parties hereby agree to become co-partners, under 
the firm name of Smith & Jones, and as such partners to carry on 
together the business of buying and selling all sorts of dry goods, 
at No. 547 Fulton street, in the city of Chicago. 

The said Henry Smith agrees to contribute two thousand dol- 
lars ($2,000) to the capital of said firm; and the said John Jones 
agrees to contribute five thousand dollars ($5,000) to the same; the 
sum of $6,000 of said capital to be expended in the purchase of a 
stock in trade. 

The said Smith shall have exclusive charge of all the buying 
for the firm. 

All the net profits arising out of the business shall be divided 
in the following proportions: two-thirds to the said Jones and one- 
third to the said Smith. 

Each partner shall devote all his time, attention and efforts to 
the said business. 

Neither partner shall, without the consent of the other, sign 
any bond, bill or note as surety, or otherwise become obligated as 
security for any other person. 
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Witness the hands and seals of the parties hereto, this 1st day 
of July, 1892. 


We, the undersigned, do mutually agree that the within men- 
tioned partnership be, and the same is hereby dissolved, except 
for the purpose of final liquidation and settlement of the business 
thereof, and upon such settlement wholly to cease and determine. 

Witness our hands and seals, this twenty-ninth day of June, 
eighteen hundred ninety-two. 

Signed, sealed and delivered’ HOMER GALPIN. [SEAL] 


in presence of 
eee JACOB STEIN. {sear] 


NORMAN WILLIAMS. 


CAR-LOAD LOTS. 


HE phrase, “‘car-load lots,” is often heard in com- 

mercial parlance. The following table sets forth 

the capacity of freight, as nearly as can be determined, 

the size of the car for this estimate being 10 tons. 

Many cars are larger than this, but from the table here 
given the estimate can be made for any size: 


WWintslay 5 wierd carts 60 barrels. | Lumber, green..... 6,000 feet. 
Syl (ig idee see anne 742) ae a Lumber, dry ...... 10,000 feet. 
HEITAGS On eeeiierins dhe 70 t Bammer tia seit aus 300 bush. 
BLO a ieee shreds 99 S WIREHE cite ctlere 340) eu 
eS Hci 130to 160 * ASEPLESL eters Gases B7Omme 
100 (City emeeanre gern ZOO SaG Sill Gorse sieecn ance (irojeyr 4 
(O70 ee eee 18 to 20 head: | Potatoes........... 430.“ 
GS ecko saree 5o0to60 “ Dats eastern es/ox'a! lores 680 “* 
SHEED wet so, 80to10o “ Braneiet. one cease 1,000 


HOW TO MAKE A DEED. 


ANDED property can pass from one owner to 
another only by decree of court, by deed, by tax, 
title or by possession. The latter must~be so long 
that “the memory of manrunneth not to the contrary,” 
and a tax title is liable to be set aside by the payment 
of redemption money. A decree of court, based ona 
judgment for debt, may be complete in itself, but often 
involves the giving of a deed under penalty of punish- 
ment for contempt of court. The usual way for real 
estate to change hands is by deed. 
There are two kinds of deeds in general use in this 
country, namely, quit-claim and warrantee. In the for- 
mer the owner merely disposes of his interest, be the 


same actual ownership or only a color of title, but with 
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the warrantee he guarantees the validity of the title. 
In the making of a deed one should be careful which 
form he gives or takes. If the seller is himself uncer- 
tain about the title he should refuse to give more than 
a quit-claim, but if the property is supposed to possess 
very considerable value no purchase should be made 
without a perfect title. It is very seldom that a farm 
or village lot title is in dispute, but a city lot is more 
liable to some defect, owing to numerous transfers and 
the fact that what is now of great value was once of so 
little value that all technicalities were not complied 
with. 

A deed must show some payment, if it be no more 
than one dollar, and that nominal sum is often inserted. 
It must be signed and acknowledged before witnesses, 
a notary public, or other official competent to admin- 
ister an oath, Ifthe seller be a married man his wife 
must join in the execution or signing, else her dower 
interest in the land remains. A great deal of trouble 
has arisen from neglect on this point. 

A deed should always be promptly recorded. This 
is very important. If it be not done the former owner 
. may sell it again or mortgage it. If the subsequent 

sale or mortgage were recorded first it would be valid: 
It is customary to employ a lawyer to examine the 
title to a piece of real estate before purchase, and ina 
city this should always be done. An abstract of title 
is also required and should be carefully preserved for 
transfer from one owner to another. Any person com- 
petent to do business on his or her own responsibility 
is competent to makeadeed. The following is a good 
example of how to make a deed: : 
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THIS INDENTURE, made the first day of December, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, between Joseph Peters, of 
the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook, and State of Illinois, 
of the first part, and Hobart Jackson, of the same place, of the 
second part, 

Witnesseth, that the said party of the first part, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of ten thousand dollars, lawful money of the 
United States, to him duly paid: before the delivery hereof, hath 
bargained and sold, and by these presents doth grant and convey 
to the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns, forever, 
all that certain’ piece or parcel of land lying and being in the 
county of Kankakee, and State of Illinois, and which is known and 
described as follows, to wit: [here accurately describe the property 
by metes and bounds] together with all and singular the tene- 
ments, heriditaments, and appurtenances, and all the estate, title 
and interest of the said party of the first part therein. And the 
said party of the first part doth hereby covenant and agree with 
the said party of the second part, that at the time of the delivery 
hereof the said party of the first part is the lawful owner of the 
premises above granted, and seized thereof in fee simple absolute, 
and that he will warrant and defend the above-granted premises 
in the quiet and peaceable possession of the said party of the 
second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 
first day of December, one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 


Signed, sealed and delivered JOSEPH PETERS, [SEAL] 


in the presence of SUSAN PETERS. [SEAL] 
JoHuN SMITH, ; 


PETER JONES. 

It only remains to add that the owner of real estate 
can convey it in trust. Such a deed is given to a 
trustee to hold in fee simple, or otherwise, for the use 
of some other person, who is entitled to the proceeds, 
profits or rents. So a trust deed must set forth the 
object and purposes of the trust very explicitly, or the 
trustee may come to claim actual ownership of the 


property. 


HOW TO EXECUTE A MORTGAGE. 


MORTGAGE may be real or chattel, on land 

or on personal property. In either case it is an 
instrument in writing. An oral mortgage is an impos- 
sibility. To be valid it must be acknowledged, and to 
be safe it must be recorded. When paid off the record 
should be cleared up also. A mortgage is, in effect, 
an agreement that unless the owner of the property, 
the mortgagor, pays to the mortgagee a certain sum of 
money within a given time the property shall belong 
to the latter. When the time comes for payment and 
it is not made the holder of the mortgage proceeds to 
foreclose the same and acquires actual possession and 
full ownership of the property. If the property be 


personal in nature the mortgagee simply takes it, but 
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if it be land it must be sold under foreclosure and the 
surplus over the debt and costs, if any, must be paid 
to the mortgagor. That is his “equity.” 

The great thing in making a mortgage is to be exact 
in the description of the property, so that there can be 
no mistake about it. If it be land the description must 
agree in every particular with the description in the 
recorded deed of it. The following is a safe form of a 
real estate mortgage: — 

The mortgagor, Henry P. Fowler, and Sarah Ann Fowler, his 
wife, of the city of Chicago, in the county of Cook, and State of 
Illinois, mortgage and warrant to Jason Adams, of the same place, 
to secure the payment of a promissory note of given date, made 
payable to the order of said Jason Adams, to the amount of three 
thousand dollars ($3,000), due in three years from date, the follow- 
ing described property [here describe it], situated in the city of 
Chicago, county of Cook, and State of Illinois, hereby releasing 
and waiving all rights under and by virtue of the homestead ex- 
emption laws of this state. 

Done at Chicago, Illinois, this seventh day of July, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two. 


Signed, sedled and delivered HENRY P. FOWLER, [SEAL] 
an the, presence of SUSAN ANN FOWLER, [seat] 


The property covered by a chattel mortgage must 
be taken possession of if the debt is not paid at 
maturity, or unsecured creditors may step in and take 
possession of it. If the mortgagor sells the mortgaged 
property he is liable to punishment for a criminal 
offense. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 


The proper distinction between a real estate anda 
chattel mortgage has been explained already, and it 
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only remains to explain how a chattel mortgage is 
made. This is important for the reason that it is more 
likely to be done carelessly and fraudulently. Not 
infrequently a mortgagor assumes obligations which 
were not thought of in the negotiations, the form of 
mortgage used being of the “cut-throat’’ order, 

The chattel mortgage must be acknowledged before 
some officer of the law competent to administer an 
oath, and the following is a good form to use: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS that I, Martha Stark, of 
the town of Pittsford, county of Clark, and State of Indiana, ac- 
knowledge myself to be indebted to Harlow Hanks, of the same 
place, to the sum of six hundred dollars ($600), with six per cent. 
interest from this date, and for the security of said sum I do 
hereby mortgage and sell and assign to said Harlow Hanks one 
piano, one pair of horses, one carriage and one cook-stove and all 
the other household effects now in my present residence, No. 294 
Fulton street, Pittsford, Indiana; and I hereby authorize and em- 
‘power the said-Harlow Hanks to take possession of said property 
and effects, he to sell the same and appropriate the proceeds to 
the payment of said debt and interest. 

Witness my hand and seal this twelfth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-two. B 
Signed, sealed and delivered MARTHA STARK. [SEAL] 

in the presence of 


HOW TO MAKE A WILL. 


T is the privilege of all persons of mature age and 
sound mind to dispose of their property after death 

as they may see fit, except that dower interest cannot 
be set aside or cut off. Such disposition is by will. 
There are two kinds of wills, written and oral. The 
latter is valid only where the testator is confronted by 
sudden death and barely has time to make known how 
he wants his property divided. The courts are reluc- 
tant to recognize such a will, but sometimes do so. A 
will proper must be made with all possible plainness, 
and contain no provision which a court could not carry 


out or cause to be carried out. It must show that it is 
90 
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Ahe testator’s /as¢ will. Any previous one would be 
annulled by it without being specifically mentioned. 
The signature of the will must be acknowledged before 
the witnesses, but those witnesses need not know the 
provisions of the document. The will may have a sup- 
plement, called a codicil, or several of them, and in all 
cases of conflict the codicil holds good and the body of 
the old will is construed so as to agree withthe codicil. 
The witnesses must be disinterested, having no part in 
the legacies made. The simpler the form of the will 
the better. The following form will serve as a suffi- 
cient guide in the making of one’s own will: 


1, Jacob Horr, of the town of Poultney, county of Putnam, State 
of New York, being of sound mindand memory, do make, publish 
and declare this to be my last will and testament, to-wit: 

First. All my past debts and funeral expenses shall be paidin | 
full. 

Second. I give, devise and bequeath [here go through the 
entire list of your property, giving it to such persons or purposes 
as you may desire]. 

Third. I nominate and appoint [here name the executor or 
executors] of this my last will and testament, hereby revoking all 
former wills by me made. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 
twelfth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 


Bray ete infact niaelas sta heta JACOB HORR. [SEAL] 


Witnesses. 


If the testator has a wife she can refuse to accept 
the bequest of the will and fall back upon her dower 
rights, but she cannot have both. The executors named 
in a will are not obliged to serve, and if they renounce, 
as the phrase is, the court appoints successors. If no 
will has been made the court appoints an administrator 
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to conduct the affairs and see that the lawful heirs 
come into their dues. -Sometimes the testator is un- 
~~ able to write, or, it may be, is too feeble to do so, and 
in either case he should make his mark, thus: 
His 
_ JACOB X HORR. 


mark, 


THE PRECIOUS METALS BY THE TON. 


T MAY be of interest, if of no practical importance, 
to know that a ton of pure gold is worth $602,799.21, 
and that a ton of pure silver is worth $37,708.84. In 
round numbers, the following table represents the 
weight of a million dollars in the coins named (short 


tons): ° 
Standardicoldicom, dollarie scm tnchre nies see 1,35 
Standard ‘silver coin, dollar... sce ame nee 293 
Subsidiary silver coin} ten) Cent... ee ere 208 
Minor coin; ive Cent mnickelite ieisenre beens IIo} 
Minor Coin, ONE GEN ts DrONZe scarier siete lee eet = 3425 


COldzicopperscent., «mma msincerceseelatiak ae 18855 
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HOW A LEASE IS WRITTEN. 


N the execution of a lease there are two parties, the 
lessor and the lessee, the former being the owner 
of the property leased, and the latter the party taking 
possession under the lease. Each party should havea 
copy of the document, duly signed. The lessor’s name 
comes first. He is referred to in the instrument as 
“the party of the first part’ and the lessee as “the 
. party of the second part.’ If payments under the lease 
are made from time to time they should be recorded on 
the back of both copies of the lease. The lessor con- 
veys the use of the property for a specified period of 
time, -ubject to conditions. If it were not limited in 
any respect it would amount to a deed. 

Like other written agreements a lease can not be 
changed verbally. If, however, neither party makes — 
any movement toward change at the end of the term © 
the fair supposition is that by mutual consent the lease 
goes on, the conditions unchanged. A lease may be 
effected in a few words, as: “Joseph Clark leases to 
Frank Stauber his [describing the farm or house ] for 


one year at a rental of $200, payable monthly, Dated 
93 ; 
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April 1, 1892.” That would be rather too informal. 
The following are two good forms: 


A CASH LEASE. 


THIS INDENTURE, made this second day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-two, between Jacob Lunt, of the 
town of Palos, county of Cook, State of Illinois, of the first part, 
and Joshua Fishburn, of the same place, of the second part: 

Witnesseth, that the party of the first part, for the consideration 
of five hundred dollars ($500), hath granted and leased to the party 
of the second part and his assigns [here describe the property], 
together with all the privileges and appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing, TO HAVE AND TO HOLD for and during the term of one year 
from this date. The aforesaid rental of five hundred dollars to 
be paid on or before the expiration of this lease. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the said parties have hereunto set their 
hands and seals this day. 

Signed, sealed and delivered JACOB LUNT, [SEAL] 


BUA TeSetae oe JOSHUA FISHBURN. [seat] 
THEODORE DWIGHT. 


Security for the foregoing would read thus: 


For value received, I hereby enter myself security for the full 
payment of the rent specified above, and guarantee the payment 
of the same in accordance with the terms of the lease. 

FRANKLIN BIRT. 


The other form, the lease of afarm to work on shares, 
would run: 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made this first day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, between Peter Jones, of the town 
of Worth, in the county of Livingstone, State of Illinois, party of 
the first part, and Richard Brown, of the same place, party of the 
second part. j 

The party of the second part agrees to cultivate the land in 
good, workmanlike manner, keep the land free from noxious 
weeds, haul,out the manure, and keep the fences in repair, the 
party of the first part to furnish the material, 
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The said Richard Brown is to deliver at the residence of the 


party of the first part one-half of all the grain and hay raised on 


the farm of the party of the first part, and one-half the increase of 
his stock, one-half the eggs, one-half the butter and of all other 
products of Said farm. 

This lease to hold good from March Ist, 1892,to March Ist, 


1893. 
PETER JONES, 
Witnesses: RICHARD BROWN. 
OLIVER TwIstT, 
JACOB STEIN. 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SIMPLE AND 
COMPOUND INTEREST. 


HE practical difference in the accumulation of ' 


capital under simple and compound interest is 
illustrated by the following table: 


RATE PER CENT, SIMPLE INTEREST. COMPOUND INT'ST, 
are Aer bracirea ge Mera sen itae RORVGAMS atria cha lave /ePine) «sid 35 years I day. 
Bat fadiamie staf aie rae vias’ AGI GAN Siete or i acne cise 28 years 26 days. 
2G {OAD SEO! GOEL 33 years 4 months:...23 years 164 days. 
Bivalenraaie 8 crates glen nd tcaiae 28 years 208 days....20 years 54 days. 
A Fe Peich aes g ake tol «i's, aia 2B EMEATS wrpsaveitre.comtalele ale 17 years 246 days. 
Ne a ss otsy, aes Siete as 22 years 81 days..>.. I5 years 273 days. 
aaa atara utero cemaar a ay wiaes oon BOR Gabatve gia sine stant 15 years 75 days. 
Guoremadgawcarnt wiytesiay 16 years 8 months....12 years 327 days. 
PAPO OIE Ot OC 14 years 104 days....10 years 89 days. 
SPS eatin PRYOR ERA A TORY CALS piace nls nu ele g years 2 days. 
Cyieraicrivte sl ania ee eiayaters otal II years 40 days..... 8 years 16 days. 


TOe vans Watiee Heaney i skOLVEAESiaeneciondsias 7 Years LOO: days: 
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POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


T IS sometimes necessary for a person who is to be 
absent from home to empower some one else to act 
for him and sign his name. The legal document con- 
ferring that authority is called a power of attorney. 
_Such an instrument should be drawn with the utmost 
exactitude, for it is a very important grant, especially 
if it be general in character. Here is a form, witha 
variation for general or special power indicated: 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, That I, Jonas Park, of 
the city of Chicago, county of Cook, State of Illinois, have 
made, constituted and appointed, and by these Presents do 
make; constitute and appoint John C, Frye true and lawful at- 
torney for me and in my name, place and stead, zo lease, sell, or 
make any other disposition whatever of any of my property in said 
city, [or certain specified property| and to sign, sealand deliver any 
agreement, assignment, assurance, conveyance or lease to any person 
who shall purchase, or agree to purchase, such property, or any 
part thereof, and in due form of law to acknowledge any such in- 
strument necessary to the proper conveying or leasing said premises, 
or any part thereof, giving and granting unto my said Attorney 
full power and authority to do and perform all and every act and 
thing whatsoever, requisite and necessary to be done in and about 
the premises, as fully to all intents and purposes, as I might or 
could do if personally present, with all power of substitution and 
revocation, hereby ratifying and confirming all that my said At- 
torney or his substitute shall lawfully do or cause to be done by 
virtue hereof. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and seal 
the 2d day of Juné, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-two. 
Signed, Sealed and Delivered JONAS PARK. [seat] 


in Presence of 
HENRY WALKER, 
Notary Public. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOTE. 


A JTOTWITHSTANDING all the advice given to do 

business on a cash basis and not run in debt, the 
American people are remarkably free in giving promis- 
sory notes. A good many men will buy almost any: 
thing if allowed time to pay for it. It is, therefore, 
highly important that every man should know for him- 
self how to write, collect and transter notes. The fol- 
‘owing rules have been compiled from the best. author- 
ities and cover the whole ground and that with accu- 
racy and clearness: 


1. There are two parties to a note, the maker and the payee, 
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2. If a noteis lost or stolen, it does not release the maker; he 
must pay it, if the consideration for which it was given and the 
amount can be proven. 

3. Notes bear interest only when so stated. 

4. A note made on Sunday is void. 

5. A note obtained by fraud, or from a person in a state of 
intoxication, cannot be collected. 

6. “Value received” is usually written in.a note, and should 
be, but is not necessary. If not written, itis presumed by law or 
may be supplied by proof. 

7. The maker of an “accommodation” bill or note (one ror 
which he has received no consideration, having lent his name or 
credit for the accommodation of the holder) is not bound to the 
person accommodated, but is bound to all other parties, precisely 
‘as if there was a good consideration. 

8. No consideration is sufficient in law if it be z//ega/ in its 
nature. 4 

g. Anote indorsed in blank (the name of the indorser only 
written) is transferable by delivery, the same as if made payable 
to bearer. 

to. If time of paymentof a note is not named, it is payable on 
demand. , 

Ir. The time of payment of a note must depend upon a_con- 
tingency. The promise must be absolute. 

12. The holder of a note may give notice of protest either to 
all the previous indorsers or only to one of them; in case of the 
latter he must select the last indorser, and the last must give no- 
tice to the last before him, and soon. Each indorser must send 
notice the same day or the day following. Neither Sunday nor 
any legal holiday is counted in reckoning time in which notice is 
to be given. 

13. The loss of a note is not sufficient excuse for not giving 
notice of protest. 

14. If two or more persons, as partners, are jointly liable on a 
note or bill, due notice to one of them is sufficient. * 

15. If anote is transferred as security, or even as payment of 
a pre-existing debt, the debt revives if the note or bill be dishon- 
ored, ; : 

16, Anindorsement may be written on the face or back. 
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17. An indorser may prevent his own liability to be sued by 
writing, “without recourse,” or similar words. 

18. Written instruments are to be construed and interpreted ~ 
by the law according to the simple, customary and natural mean- 
ing of the words used. 

19. The finder of negotiabie paper, as of all other property, 
must make reasonable efforts to find the owner, before he is en- 
titled to appropriate it for his own purposes. If the finder con- 
ceal it he is liable to the charge of larceny or theft. 

20. One may make a note payable to his own order and in- 
dorse itin blank. He must write his name across its back or face, 
the same as any other indorser. 

21. After the death of a holder of a note his executor or ad- 
ministrator may transfer it by his indorsement. 


A few forms of notes may be given in this connec- 
tion, as guides : 


$207. Chicago, BY 18, 1892. 

For value received, I promise to pay GZeeige CN. 
Gseatd, or order, Gwe HMandied and CNine 
Maollacs (, p2 OF, 4); with-interest at G per cent, nenely 
days after date. Mjuceght @. Kratd. 


$25. OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 5, 1892. 
On demand, I promise to pay to the order of J. D. Jones, 
Twenty-five Dollars. Value received, with interest at 6 per cent. 
ISAAC HOWLAND. 


$200. PoLo, ILL., March 1, 1892. 
One year from date, we promise to pay P. D. Helmet, or order, 
Two Hundred Dollars. Value received. Interest at 6 per cent. 
MORRIS NELSON, 
5 SWIFT G, WILLIAMS. 
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The indorsement of a note is an important feature of 
business. This is the signature of the payee on the back 
of the note. If partial payment is made at any time 
the amount should be written plainly, the date given 
and the payee should indorse his name beneath. Often 
a note has many indorsements before final payment is 
made. A still more common practice is to assign the 
note to some one else. “Pay to the order of John 
Smith,” followed by the signature, makes the note pay- 
ble to John Smith, or to some other person to whom he 
in turn may assign. In this way anote may go through 
a dozen hands before final payment. If the words, 
“without recourse,’ are inserted before the signature, 
that relieves the indorser of responsibility for the pay- 
ment. In other words, it Shows thatthe note was taken 
on collection, not bought outright. It is a common 
form of indorsement on drafts also, taken from deposi- 
tors by banks for collection. 


A JUDGMENT NOTE. 


There are many forms of notes, but one form de- 
serves special attention, for it means a great deal. 
No man who has ever given a judgment note and felt the 
screws tighten about him will forget what such a note is, 
but as a warning against giving one unnecessarily special 
attention is called to it. The first part is an ordinary 
promissory note. “For value received I promise to 
pay,” etc., but appended to it, and preceding the signa- 
ture, is this clause, printed usually in small type: 

And to secure the payment of said amount, I hereby authorize, 
irrevocably, any attorney of any Court of Record to appear forme 


in such Court, in term time or vacation, at any time hereafter, and 
confess a judgment without process in fayor of the holder of this 
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Note, for such amount as may appear to be unpaid thereon, to- 
gether with the costs and twenty dollars attorney's fees, and to 
waive and release all errors which may intervene in any such pro- 
ceedings, and consent to immediate execution upon such judg- 
ment, hereby ratifying and confirming all that the said attorney 
may do by virtue thereof. 


A judgment note means that the holder of it can 
proceed without delay to sacrifice the property of the 
debtor to satisfy the debt. Banks often protect them-- 
selves by exacting judgment notes, while other credit- 
ors must go into court, prove their claims and get 
judgment. The following is a judgment note payable 
at, not to,a bank: - / 


$450. CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 8, 1892. 
Ninety days after date, for value received, we promise to pay 
to the order of Jonathan Clark Four Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 
at THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, with interest at seven per cent 
per annum after maturity, until paid. FRANCIS DRAKE. 
[Due February 7, 1893.] GEORGE DRIGGS. 


To secure the payment of our note of this date for Four Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars, we have transferred and delivered to the 
legal holder thereof the following collaterals, to-wit: [Here de- 
scribe the collaterals] the market value of which is to-day $900, 
and now agree that said legal holder may at any time after matu- 
rity of said note, or before if in the judgment of said legal holder 
any of such collaterals depreciate in value, or are found to be of 
less value than above stated, sell the same or any part thereof, at 
pubke peevale sale, with or without notice or demand of any 

ind, and apply the proceeds upon said note. Any surplus of 
collaterals or proceeds may be held for or applied upon any other 
liability or ahdebrediteds which said legal holder now has or may 
then have against us. All expenses a suing, collecting or selling 
any collaterals may be deducted, so that only net proceeds shall 
be so applied. Said legal holder may purchase at any such sale. 
Any substituted or added collaterals shall be subject to this con- 
tract, which shall pass to and be in force in favor of any holder of 
said note. Nosuit, judgment or other proceeding or other se- 
curity shall affect the security hereby given until the indebtedness 
and liability herein provided for be fully paid and satisfied. 
FRANCIS DRAKE. 
CHICAGO, ILL., December 17, 1892. GEORGE DRIGGS, 
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HOW TO WRITE A RECEIPT. 


HE most usual form of receipt is attached to a 
bill. A presents his bill to B for goods sold, 
work done, material furnished, or the like—B pays it, 
and A, in person or by his agent, writes beneath the 
bill, ‘Received payment,” and signs his name or the 
name of the firm. A separate receipt paper is not re- 
quired. Ifthe payment is made by a bank-check the 
check itself would be in effect a receipt, but the best 
way is always to have a bill made out and the receipt 
indorsed beneath it. The receipt should be kept at 
least a year before being destroyed. Either dishonest- 
ly or accidentally a second bill may be made out and 
presented, and in that case the old receipt will be need- 
ed to prove payment. 

If the payment made is on account, or in part settle- 
ment of the claim, the receipt should so state. If the 
receipt is signed by an agent, and not the actual cred- 
itor, the agent should append his own name, or an ini- 
tial which would identify the signature. If the pay- 
ment is in satisfaction of a note, mortgage or other in- 
strument of indebtedness no receipt is necessary but a 
surrender of the instrument itself. If the payment of a 
note is in part, then the amount paid and the date 
should be noted on the back. Often a promissory note 
has numerous indorsements before being finally taken 
up.— ‘ ~ 

Sometimes the receipt is not for money paid ona 


debt but for property loaned, or delivered in trust. In 
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such case the receipt should be explicit. The thing or 
things loaned or entrusted to another should be plainly 
stated in the document, so that when the time comes 
for return there may be no uncertainty as to what the 
receipt really calls for. 


FORMS OF RECEIPTS. 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 10, 1891. 
Received of Carl Pierce, through Franklin Marsh, of Spring- 
field, Illinois, One Hundred and Seventv-Six Dollars ($176) in full 
payment of said Pierce’s indebtedness to me up to date. 


JOSEPH PERKINS. 


CHICAGO, Dec. Io, 1892. 
Received of Jonas Hutchins, Forty-Five Dollars ($45) on ac- 


count, 
JOEL LINES. 


PLAINFIELD, IowA, May to, 1801. 
Received of Hobart Garth the following mentioned articles for 
safe keeping, to be delivered to him or to his order on demand, 
without charge for rent or use: one piano, one set of dishes, one 
bedstead, two pairs of blankets, one dozen silver spoons, a set of 
parlor furniture, a cook stove,a chamber suit, forty books in 
book-case, six carpets, ten oriental rugs. 
ISAAC HOWLAND. 


HOW TO GIVE A DUE BILL. 


OT infrequently a creditor wants a written ac- 
knowledgment of a debt, without exacting a 
promissory note. Sometimes the due bill is made to 
draw interest, but not usually. It is enough, ordinarily, 
for it to state the amount is due the creditor on demand, 
and that it is for value received. Nothing is said about 
payment to order and, therefore, the due bill is not as- 
signable. It is not what is known as ‘‘negotiable pa- 
per.” It is a memorandum valuable as evidence of in- 
debtedness. A judgment could be secured on the 
strength of it. A due bill may call for payment in 
cash, or in merchandise, farm products, or anything 

else. 

HOW TO MAKE AN ORDER, 


An order is usually made on a store. A person who 
has an account, or perhaps the owner of the store, in- 
stead of paying cash for work done or property sold, 
gives an order for merchandise. A farmer often gives 
his hired help an order for whatever article or articles © 
the servant wishes to buy. When this system is em- 
ployed by a coal company, lumber company, or the 
like, to pay the men, the orders being on the company’s 
own store, it is called the ‘‘truck system” and is liable 
to gross abuse. Ordinary orders are, however, a matter 
of mutual convenience, running much as follows: 


$60.00. 
CHICAGO, Dec. Io, 1892. 
Messrs. Marshall Field & Co.:—Please allow the bearer to 
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purchase goods to the value of $60, and charge the same to my 
account, 
HORACE WARNER. 


An order is not mandatory. The holder is not ob- 
liged to present it, or to trade the full amount, nor is 
the merchant obliged to fill the requisition. In send- 
inga stranger for any kind of movable property the 
sender should make out a written order and not rely on 
a verbal request. One should be very careful in honor- 
ing a verbal order, for it may be the a presenting 
it is a swindler. 

When the order is for the delivery of a specified ar- 
ticle or articles, a receipt should be given by the persen 
bringing the order, thus : 

CHICAGO, Aug, Io, 1892. 


James P. Smith :—Please deliver, to bearer, Henry Walker, my 


sealskin sacque. 
JANE W. JONES. 


CHICAGO, Aug. II, 1892. 
Received of James P. Smith on the order of Jane W. Jones, 
one sealskin sacque. 
HENRY WALKER. 
$76. 
JOLIET, Nov. Io, 1892. 
Due Peter Schneider, for value received, Severs six Dollars 
($76), with interest from date. 


Or, 
$488.72. 


TYLER CUMMINGS. 


CHICAGO, Sept. I, 1892. 
Due Henry Marrs, on demand, Four Hundred and Eighty-eight 
Dollars and Seventy-two-hundredths ($488.72), payable in wool at 
the current price on the last day of January, 1893. 
HERMAN PHILLIPS. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GUARANTEE. 


T is no very uncommon thing for one to write a 
guarantee without intending to do so. A writes to 
B inquiring about C and gets a cordial endorsement in 
reply, whereupon he sells C a bill of goods on credit. 
When the time for payment comes C fails to respond 
and the debt proves a loss. Thereupon A demands of 
B that he foot the bill, and quite likely the courts 
would hold B liable, the same as if the guarantee had 
been formal. 
The following are good forms of guarantees: 


For value received I guarantee the due payment of the within 
written note. 


December 6, 1892. Cc. T. BROWN. 


- For value received I guarantee the due payment of a promis- 
sory note, dated Fume 7, 897, whereby HY. M. Groves promises to 
pay to 7. 1, Stover one hundred dollars, in ten months. 


Fune 15, 1891. E O. W. BALL. 


For value received I guarantee that the within bill (describing 
it) will be collected and paid if demanded in due course of law. 


August 5, 1892. H. H. BOWEN. 


LETTER OF GUARANTY. 


Sir:—If you will sell to Ar. W. Smith, of Lisbon, Jowa, the 
goods he wishes to buy (or the goods may be described), to the 
«amount of S7oo, I, for value received, hereby promise and guar- 
antee that the price thereof shall be duly paid. 
September 2, 7892. A. B. MORRIS. 
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HOW TO RECKON INTEREST. 


T IS a simple! process to compute interest, one would 
naturally say, but toavoid mistakes and misunder- 
standings, as well as to facilitate the reckoning, tables 
have been provided and are used by all banks and 
similar institutions. Individuals should use the same 
tables both in computing the interest on what they 
borrow and what they loan. The first rule is to multi- 
ply the principal by the number of days and then di- 
vide the result according to the rule of interest charged, 
as follows: 


Ata spericent BY canis...) [2011|" Aitiq. per cent byx.....asee- 40 
AtA percent Dy... 62.5... $0 |) Atrio pencentaby ed... 36 
MATa Re nek: COMt DY, rats sersn «ce V2 WAG t2 per Cenk Dyan onic > 30 
ALO pemeent DY. .cecn.. 9 00" | At Ig percent Dy wissen ec. 24 
AZ DEK CONE DY ...s/2 ccs a)s 2 WACO SMeMGENt DY! crsrarctvisiere.« 18 
ACS: sper cent’ byi.. «6 os 45 


The table on the next page is used largely by banks. 
The numbers on the top represent the months of the 
year, beginning with 1 for January, and the first row on 
the side of each table represents the days of the month. 
To obtain the number of days between two dates in the 
same year, subtract the top number opposite the first 
date from the fof number opposite the second date—to 
find the number for consecutive years, subtract the top 
number opposite the first from the doftom opposite the 
second date. To find a date a given number of days 


ahead of any given date, add the given number to the 
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HOW TO DO BANK BUSINESS. 


N doing business with a bank, whether as depositor, 
making collections, getting drafts, or making loans, 

avoid any unnecessary talk or delay. 

Use the blanks furnished by the bank in all your busi- 
ness with it, so far as practicable. 

Keep your check-book and deposit-book or pass- 
book in a safe place, where others can not get them. 

Have your pass-book written up once a month or 
oftener, and in that way keep track of your money, and 
when you get a batch of checks back compare them 
with your stubs to see that they are all right everyway. 

If any alteration has been made in a check you drew, 
or the wrong person got the money, you can detect it. 
If the check has been raised, or the wrong person got 
the money, you must go to the bank with it at once. 
You are responsible only for the original amount of the 
check or draft, and not for the fraudulent part, and if 
the bank has paid the wrong person the loss is not 


yours, is 
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You will find it to your advantage to do your banking 
business early in the day, and never overdraw your ac- 
count. 

HOW TO KEEP A BANK ACCOUNT. 

Banks are of comparatively recent origin. A few 
existed in the middle ages, but they are almost wholly 
modern. In this country a much larger amount of 
payments are made through banks than in any other 
land. Atleast ninety per cent. of the medium of ex- 
change, the money, practically, in common use, con- 
sists of bank checks. Where one dollar of payment is 
made in actual money nine dollars are paid by check. 
The keeping of bank accounts is not confined to busi- 
ness men and capitalists. A great many wage-earners 
and farmers have their bank accounts, and everybody 
ought to know how to do bank business. 

Tf you are not acquainted with a banker get some 
one to introduce you by letter or in person. You will 
be required to sign your name in a/book kept by the 
bank for that purpose, so that the genuineness of your 
signature may be determined in any case of doubt. 
You will be given a blank book you could: carry in your 
pocket, in which each deposit will be entered by the 
receiving teller of the bank and your account bal- 
anced from time to time. That book will have on the 
front cover this: ; 

METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
in account with 
HowarpD JONEs. 
NOTICE. 
Always bring your book with your deposit. 


See that entries agree with your ticket. 
Books should be left for balancing as often as once a month. 
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This Bank in receiving collections acts only as your agent, and 
does not assume any responsibility beyond due diligence on its 
part, the same as on its own paper. 


METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BANK. 


HOW TO GET YOUR OWN NOTE DISCOUNTED. 


Often one wants to borrow of a bank, and in that 
case he asks to have his own note discounted. That ts, 
one asks for a loan of $3,000, for example, and the 
bank grants it. In that case the interest is figured up 
for the time specified in the note at the current or 
agreed rate, and the borrower paid the amount of the 
note less the interest. The principal profit in banking 
is discounting notes on this plan, which is simply 
loaning money. 

In some cases, but not always, the applicant for dis- 
count is required to get some one else to sign the note 
with him, and to furnish some kind of collateral 
security. Business men frequently have a rating at 
their regular banks. It is understood that a particular 
man, firm or corporation is allowed to borrow money 
up toacertain amount. That is called a line of dis- 
count. To get the accommodation required by one’s 
business is one of the prime conditions of success. The 
business man who can not get a note discounted might 
as well retire from business. 


$625 CHICAGO, May Io, 1892. 


Sixty days after date we promise to pay to Robert F. Mann, 


or order, at the First National Bank, Six Hundred and Twenty- 
Five Dollars, without defalcation. Value received. 
HORACE JONES. 
PETER SNYDER. 
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HOW TO DRAW MONEY FROM BANKS, 


There is only one way to get your money out of a 
bank, and that is to draw a check for it. Every bank 
has deposit-books, known as pass-books, and blank 
check-books, both of which are given to the depositors 
without charge. It is not necessary to use either. 
You can get a certificate otf deposit for your money and 
use individual check blanks, but the former way is the 
better way. A check is merely an order on the bank 
to pay a certain amount of money to a certain person, _ 
and if the signer of the check has enough money on 
deposit to meet the requirement, and the bank is satis- 
fied that the signature is genuine and the person pre- 
senting the check is entitled to receive the money, the 
check is honored. If the person presenting it, whether 
the original payee or some one to whom it has been 
endorsed, is personally unknown to the paying teller, 
he is obliged to insist that some one whom he does 
know shall identify the payee. This is sometimes em- 
barrassing, but no one should take offense on that 
score. 

If a bank pays a forged check, or gives the money to 
the wrong person, the loss falls upon the bank itself and 
not the depositor. 

It is always desirable for one to have a uniform way 
of signing his name so that bankers and others may be- 
come familiar with it and be able to tell at a_glance 
whether it is genuine or not. A creditor can, ifhe sees 
fit, require that a debt should be paid in legal tender 
money, but checks are almost always accepted, and if 
accepted form in themselves receipts. They show on 
their face and back that the creditor got his pay. 
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If a creditor wants to avoid risk he exacts that a 
check shall be certified. The moment a bank certifies 
to a check it takes the amount of money specified out 
of the account of the drawer of the check and places it 
{fo its own account, and then becomes itself liable for 
the payment, whenever demanded. 


BANK FORMS. 


The following are bank deposit tickets, checks and 
drafts. 
DEPOSIT SLIP, 
DEPOSITED WITH 
THE CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK, 
FOR ACCOUNT OF 


LO. GE fialtaam. 
Chicago, Mjec. 2, 1892. 


Coin, Currency, Checks on this 
Bank, and Checks payable out 
of the City. 
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Checks on other City Banks 
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114 CHECK. 

No. 42. Chicago, Ajec. th,» STOO 
The Chicago National Bank. 

Pay to the order of G DW. PBetand 


Bosly e001 isn DOLLARS 
Bu7. Philo forts 
ee eee ee 
B 87. Chicago, Il, Ajec. 5 _ 1892. 


Paik Cxchang 16 Pank pay to the order of 
The is National Bank, 

Ceghlip beet roonsnnnninmra DOLLARS, 
value received, and charge the same as advised to the ac- 
count of 

GF MM. PKleunt Cffest. Bash. 

Pash Erehange Bank 

New Goh, N. & 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 


es The Chicago National Bank. 
OD 
ON. 45: Chicago, fre Vk, 1887. 
i: : 
= EG? Wallet has deposited in this Bank 
ou : 
Oe m- DOLLARS 
cena : 
ral y ; 
= payable to the order of himsed 
Ex “Bl on the return of thts COV CALE civrinmtrenrunennenn 
~ 2 
fm. 
0 glsxco. GF Ye, Wleunt, Gist. Bash, 
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HOW TO INDORSE A NOTE OR DRAFT. 


It is a common thing for one who is paid by a prom- 
issory note to get it cashed ata bank. This is called 
getting a note discounted. For example, a farmer sells 
a pair of horses for $250,taking the buyer’s note,payable 
in three months from date. Now, if that note is really 
a good and safe one he can take it to the bank and get 
it cashed. At least it is a good rule never to take a 
note that you could not get discounted. If the bank 
does discount the note it will require the person offer- 
ing it to indorse it on the back, thus becoming liable for 
the full amount in case the original signer fails to pay 
it at maturity. The following different ways of in- 
dorsement are in use: 

Indorsement in Full. Indorsement " Blank. 


i to the order ° ¥. H. Stover. 
OP. L. Kay: 


F. H. Stover. 
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When the indorsement is to a particular person that 
person must also indorse it before it is paid, or to make 
it payable to a third person, 
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HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT 
MONEY. 


HERE are two kinds of counterfeit money, coin and 
paper. A spurious coin is told easily by its light- 
ness of weight, generally. Thering of the metal on any 
hard substance is dull if there is alloy in the coin. The 
milling or edge-work is usually imperfect. But there 
is not much danger from this direction. Counterfeiters 
of coin are generally bunglers and soon brought to 
punishment, their dies destroyed and their coins 
gathered up and gotten out of the way. The real dan- 
ger is from paper money. 

What is popularly called the “wild cat,” that is, the 
old system of State bank money, which prevailed in 
this country, and furnished all the paper money in the 
United States before the greenbacks and national circu- 
lation—both occasioned by the Civil War—there was a 
great deal of counterfeit money in use, and it was al- 
most impossible to detect it. But now it is entirely 
practicable for every man to effectually protect him- 
self from spurious paper money. 


The counterfeit bill may also be made by raising 
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an original’ genuine bill, or by piecing several parts 
of bills together in a way to make the whole seem to 
be one bill of a higher denomination, but both of these 
methods are easily detected. The really dangerous 
bill is spurious in every respect. To guard against de- 
ception several points of information must be observed: 


Examine the form and features of a]l human figures; if grace- 
ful, and features distinct, examine the drapery. Notice whether 
the folds lie naturally, and observe whether the fine strands of the 
hair are plain and distinct. 

Examine the lettering. Ina genuine bill it is absolutely per- 
fect. There has never been a counterfeit put out but was more 
or less defective in the lettering. 

Counterfeiters rarely, if ever, get the imprint or engraver’s 
name perfect. The shading in the background of the vignette 
and over and around the letters forming the name of the bank, on 
a good bill, is even and perfect; on a counterfeit it is uneven and 
imperfect. 

The die work around the figures of the denomination should 
be of the same character as the ornamental work surrounding it. 

Never take a bill deficient in any of these points. 


These rules are especially approved by New York 
bankers. One should be careful not to be imposed 
upon by a stranger seeking the accommodation of hav- 
ing one large bill exchanged for several small ones. 

According to a statement made in the International 
Monetary Conference of 1892, the amount of counter- 
feit silver money on the Continent of Europe in circu- 
lation is $100,000.00. 


One should acquire the habit of looking sharply at a 
bill before taking it, especially of a stranger, and, more 
especially, at a piace of amusement, or where there is 
a special tendency to haste and liability to imposition. 


SIGN NOTHING 


YOU 


HAVE NOT 


CAREFULLY READ. 


ALL SORTS OF SWINDLES. 


HE devices resorted to by rogues to swindle hon- 

est men are like the sands of the desert for 
multitude. One of the fundamental ideas of the 
swindling class is that all men are rascals, or, at least, 
so large a per cent. are that the shrewdest way to play 
a confidence game is to make the victim think he is 
being let into-the secret of a plan for swindling others. 
Not infrequently the Simple Simon is made to believe 


that he is getting the better of the sharper, himself, 
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with whom he is dealing. The three-card monte man 
lures his victims on by the hope of beating him at his 
own game, which is about the most foolish thing any 
man ever undertook to do. Never try to outwit a 
swindler on his own ground. It can never be done, 
except as he allows himself to be beaten as bait for 


others. 
SNIDE JEWELRY. 


Ordinary purchasers of jewelry are not judges of its 
real value. It takes an expert to tell “rolled plate” 
from solid gold or silver, real jewels from paste or 
glass. Never patronize the jewelry auctioneer of a 
large city. It is dangerous. A genuine watch or other 
article may be displayed and apparently sold, but when 
the delivery comes a fraudulent substitute may be 
palmed off. Very likely the other bidders were hired 
for the purpose of duping strangers. Keep entirely 
clear of such places. That is the only safe way. 


CARD TRICKS. 


There are several games of cards which are not played 
for the amusement of friends, but the fleecing of 
strangers. The most widely known is three-card monte. 
Old and well-known as it is, it stillcatches a great many 
gulls. As the name indicates, the game is played with 
three cards, usually very stiff and greasy. 

The scheme is to get the looker-on to bet on the turn 
ofacard. To egg him on he is allowed ina sly way 
to put some sort of a mark on a card so that he thinks 
he can identify iton the back. The monte man lets him 
win a few small bets probably and aus gain confidence 
in his ability to “beat the game,” as the phrase is. 
Then when he thinks the bettor. has gone about the 
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length of his financial tether the holder of the cards 
manages to transfer the mark to another card and the 
fleecing is accomplished. 

This game and similar tricks are often played at 
country fairs, in spite of all precautions on the part of 
the management. 


THE ENVELOPE TRICK. 


Sometimes a rich harvest is gathered in by two or 
more swindlers through a box of envelopes containing 
prizes. On payment of a certain sum of money, vary- 
ing according to circumstances*and accident, a person 
can help himself to any one of the envelopes in the 
box and get the prize it calls for. 

In a few cases the prize is worth more than it costs 
and the lucky drawer serves as a decoy for others. 
But for the most part the prizes are blanks or worthless 
trinkets of some sort. The strangers standing around 
are “‘cappérs,” or partners in fraud of the man who is 
in charge of the box and the draw. 

The cheating is done in a way so sly as to be hard to 
detect, but if one makes it a point never to gamble he 
isin no danger from any of these tricksters, however 
deft and seductive they may be. 


COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


Another appeal to the fraudulent and criminal in- 
stinct is the “green goods” trick. The victim is cun- 
ningly led to suspect that the goods offered him, and 
on which he can make such an enormous profit, are 
counterfeit bills or coin, when, as a matter of fact, he 
has-no such “goods” about him, He has two packages 
looking just alike. One contains greenbacks, new and 
genuine, which he intends his victim shall see and sup- 
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pose to be very nearly perfect counterfeits. He pre- 
tends to sell them, but in the delivery manages to sub- 
stitute the blank package. The victim does not mis- 
trust the game and by the time he finds it out the 
swindler is off andaway. This “green goods” game is 
largely played by mail. If the man addressed is hon- 
est and turns the letter over to the nearest officer of 
justice, and the matter should be probed, no counter- 
feits would be found, and there’s nothing illegal in hav- 
ing a package of genuine money in one’s possession, or 
a package of blank paper, either one or both. The 
only risk is of being caught after the sale and delivery, 
and in that case the swindler would be largely protect- 
ed by the victim’s reluctance to let it be known that he 
tried to supply himself with a package of counterfeit 


money. 
THE NOTE TRICK. 


Another dangerous swindle is to get a man to signa 
contract, as he supposes, which by tearing off one end 
becomes a regular promissory note which the swindler 
can easily sell to some neighbor or neighboring bank, 
he himself going on about his business. This kind of 
trickery is played by men who go from place to place, 
farm to farm, and claim to be wanting agents for a per- 
fectly legitimate business. We will suppose Peter Cra- 
mer, as he calls himself, represents himself as wanting 
to appoint agents to sell a patent hay press. He visits 
George Snyder, a farmer, on his farm, tells him what a 
valuable patent it is, but says he does not want to sell 
the right, only to appoint with wholesale authority to 
sell in that county,and he need not pay a dollar of roy- 
alty onthe machines unless his sales amount to a sum 
specified, say $500, and then the royalty shall be only 
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THE LIGHTNING-ROD MAN. 


It is often a matter of prudence to put a lightning- 
rod on one’s house or barn, especially in a country spe- 
cially subject to thunder-storms. But so many men 
have been robbed, and not merely cheated, by the light- 
ning-rod man, that it is necessary to be on the alert in 
dealing witha stranger in that line. The stranger so- 
licits an order and takes it in the following form : 

JOLIET, ILL., June 7, 1892. 

Henry Wade:—Please erect at your earliest convenience your 
lightning-rods on my barn, according to your rates, for which I 
agree to pay you 7 cents per foot, $3 for each point, $4 for each 
vane, $5 for each arrow, $1 for each ball or brace, cash when fur- 
nished, or anote due six months from date and bearing interest 
at six per cent. 


JOSHUA PETERS. 

Another figure may be inserted before or after the 7, 
making a very great difference in the price per foot, or 
the fellow may put in a lot of extra vanes, arrows, 
balls, points or braces, and thus run up a bill of hun- 
dreds of dollars, all under a binding contract. The 
exact number of each should be specified, and the 
price per foot written out and not given in figures 
alone. 

FARM MACHINERY. 


A good many farmers allow themselves to be talked 


_ into buying farm machinery, for which they have no use, 


at extravagant prices, or which they could get along 


without and should let alone. 


The agent is in appearance a rough, hard-working 
granger, but, in fact, a swindler, or, it may be, a sleek, 
gentlemanly fellow with the air of good-breeding. He 
does not offer to sell, perhaps, but begins by asking 
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permission to store them in the farmer’s barn. He then 
tells the farmer that if he can sell one or more he will 
give him a liberal commission, say 30 per cent. The 
farmer begins to run over in his mind neighbors who 
might be induced to buy sucha machine as that, and 
his mouth waters at the thought of making so much 
money without working for it. 

The stranger draws out a piece of paper which pur- 
ports to be a receipt for the machine, with an agreement 
as to commission, asking the farmer to sign it, which 
he does, thinking it involves no liability beyond safe 
keeping for the machine and accounting for the pur- 
chase money when sold. 

But a few weeks or months later that document turns 
up in the hands of a third party and proves, upon ex- 
amination by a lawyer, to be in effect an agreement to 
pay money, from $200 to $500 being the extent, prob- - 
ably, of the obligation assumed. 

Beware of signing any such paper when offered by a 
stranger. He may be,.and probably is, a swindler in 
search of a victim 


A PATENT RIGHT FRAUD. 


A great many patents are worthless, and others, in 
themselves good, serve only as meanssof robbery. For 
example, a stranger calls on you and shows an illustra- 
tion of a patent fence, explaining all about it and set- 
ting forth its merits and how popular it would be. He 
offers you the agency. It may be that it isa patent 
churn, a self-heating flat-iron, a patent broom, a dish 
washer, or any one of a thousand things which may be 
of convenience and utility. 
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The man represents himself as the owner or general 
agent in search of a local agent for that town or county. * 
He Offers to sell the right for that county for so much 
money, or to give a certain commission on every sale 
made. Very likely the victim has not the money to 
buy, but thinks it perfectly safe to accept the agency. 
The stranger only asks to be secured on the first cost 
of the specimen left with him to use in canvassing. 

That seems reasonable, and he either pays cash or 
gives a note for the amount. That is all the swindler 
wanted. He has made a profit of three or four hundred 
per cent. on the specimen and that was all he was after. 


BARB-WIRE. 


One of the most notable devices for swindling farmers 
is for the swindler to represent himself as the agent of 
a machine for stretching barb-wire. He does not want 
to sell it to the farmer, but merely to put up a few 
yards, twenty to fifty, of fence so as to show off the 
machine. Of course the farmer thinks it a good chance 
to get a little fencing done free of charge. 

The farmer is asked to go to the railroad station for 
the material and pay the freight. But he is told that 
the shipment has not yet beenmade. The manufacturer 
will send it as soon as ordered, and to simplify matters 
the order is given in the farmer's name. He signs 
what he understands to be a mere request to forward 
the desired fence material to his address. It may be 
that the order is on a postal card. 

The agent goes away and the farmer thinks little 
more about it until after awhile a new man comes 
around with that order, and he finds that he has really 
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agreed to buy a patent fence stretcher and pay several 
hundred dollars for it. He tries to get out of it, but 
finds that he has been caught in a legal trap and that 
there is no way out. He has been duped and must pay 
the penalty. 


THE “GROUND FLOOR” IMPOSITION. 


Another common swindle is to pretend to sell shares 
of stock in a valuable corporation ‘fon the ground 
floor,” when there is really no foundation for the con- 
cern. The corporate system has its advantages, but it 
also has its opportunities for cheating. Not infre- 
quently one buys stock for a small figure, which he is 
told involves no liability, but which he afterward finds 
to be assessable. Instead of dividends he gets assess- 
ments which he must pay or have an execution levied 
upon his property. It looks inviting to have a certifi- 
cate of stock in a corporation organized with a large 
capital, but many aman has found that the more he 
had the worse off he was. Be careful not to go intoany 
enterprise until you are sure it is sound and safe, and 
then assume no responsibility beyond what you could 
afford to pay and not be seriously discommoded. 


HOW TO ESCAPE BEING SWINDLED. 


The greatest safeguard of all against being swindled 
is not to want to swindle anybody else. It is the 
“biter” that oftenest of all gets “bit” in the snapping 
up of “soft snaps,’ prompted by a greed that disregards 
the admonitions of honesty. But,as shown, there are 
forms of fraud and robbery which appeal to and are 
liable to victimize men of honor and integrity. Hon- 
esty goes far to afford protection, but one must also be 
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thoroughly alert in dealing with strangers, and not be 
blinded by a smooth and attractive exterior. A level 
head is needed in the protection of one’s purse against 
all sorts of swindles, and there is no coat of armor 
which can protect one against the darts of fraud ex- 
cept a good heart and a sound head, 
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CORPORATIONS AND STOCK COM- 
PANIES. 


HE original way to form a corporation or joint- 
stock company was for the king to issue a letter- 
patent authorizing it. The next step was for the legis- 
lature to grant a charter. That is still the custom in 
some states. But the moré usual way now is to have a 
general incorporation act,“under which organizations 
can be created. 

It takes three or more persons to organize a joint- 
stock company. The first thing is to write to the Sec- 
retary of the State for the necessary blanks for forming 
a company to do the kind of business had in mind. He 
will send them, and upon the payment of a small fee 
grant a license, as the first document is called. The 
stock having been taken, the next step is to get from’ 
the Secretary of State a certificate of organization. 
Statutes vary in different states, but are simple, the 
policy being to facilitate organization for all legitimate 
purposes. : 

The subscriber to stock becomes from the date of his 
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subscription liable for the full amount of his subscrip- 
tion, no matter what private understanding he may have 
hadin the matter. The affairs of a corporation are 
managed by a board of directors, a president, secretary, 
treasurer, and such other officers as the by-laws may 
call for. The by-laws should be perfectly plain, with 
no unnecessary details. 


HOW STOCK IS “WATERED.” 


The term “water,” when applied to corporations, 
means that the shares of stock ina company have been 
increased without any increase in the actual capital, or 
investment. The corporation agrees to and proceeds 
to issue additional shares, which are parcelled out to 
the stockholders according to the amount of the 
original stock each one holds. 

This ‘water’ does no harm, in itself, but when it 
comes to dividends it cuts a figure—often avery con- 
siderable figure. The public is frequently made to 
provide the revenue necessary to pay dividends on a 
capitalization which represents no actual investment, 
which is a grievous burden upon the people. 


PREFERRED STOCK AND BONDS. 


Preferred stock isa term which applies to shares of 
stock in a corporation which must receive a dividend 
to aspecified amount before the common stock can 
get any dividends at all. Not infrequently the effect 
of such an issue of stock is to prevent the payment of 
any dividend on common stock. The latter is valuable 
only as giving control of the company through the 
power to elect the officers. 

A corporation can issue bonds, and generally does if 
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it does much business. Those bonds :are in effect a 
mortgage on the property and resources of the compa- 
ny. They draw a given interest. If the company does 
not pay its interest it is liable to have its affairs put in 
the hands of a receiver. The non-payment of dividends 
is no cause for such action, but the non-payment of in- 
terest is. If, on the other hand, the corporation is 
making a great deal of money the bonds only get the 
specified interest, while the stock is entitled to all the 
surplus profits. Bonds are supposed to bea safe in- 
vestment, stocks more uncertain, even preferred stock 
being liable to “pass” its dividends, as the phrase is, 
for non-payment of dividends at the regular time for 
such payment. 


HOW TO FIND THE DAY OF THE WEEK FOR 
A GIVEN DATE. 


HE following rule for finding any date for any year 

applies to this the Nineteenth Century. Jor the 

last century add 2 before dividing by 7; for the next 
century subtract 2 before such division: 


Increase the last two figures of the given year by adding 
thereto one-fourth of the same, then add to this sum both the day 
of the month and the ratio of the month. Thissum must then be 
divided by the number of days there aré ina week. That re- 
maining will show which day of the week the given date fell on» 
Sunday being number r. 

The only thing obscure in this rule is the ratio. That varies 
with the months. June has a zero mark for its ratio; December, 
1; April and June, 2; January and October, 3; May, 4; August, 5; 
March, November and February, 6. 
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HOW TRUSTS ARE CREATED. 


HE term “Trusts,” in its modern meaning, is com- 
paratively new. The creation of a trust was form- 
erly the placing of money, goods, land, or an estate in 
the hands of a person or corporation for safe keeping 
and for the benefit of a third party. But now a “trust” 
means a combination for the benefit of the parties to_ 
the combine, the latter term, in this sense, being also 
of recent use. The most notable trusts in this country 
are the whiskey trust, the sugar (refinery ) trust, the coal 
trust (anthracite) and the cotton seed oil trust. The 
Standard Oil Company is a monopoly without being a 
trust in form. The dressed beef syndicate is another 
monopoly without being a trust in form. 

In the creation of a trust the first thing is to get as’ 
many as possible of the owners of distilleries, or what- 
ever kind of property it may be, to join in putting 
their properties in the hands of one trustee, usually 
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a corporation formed for that purpose, each property 
being put in at an appraised valuation and certificates 
or shares issued according to each one’s proportion of 
the whole, and then the common profits or losses, as 
the case may be, are shared pvo rata. 

The entire properties are then handled and operated 
as if owned by one corporation, and no individual 
establishment can produce more than the general man- 
agement allows, or sell the product for less than the 
agreed price. The object is to restrict production, 
prevent competition and maintain the highest possible 
price. Such trusts prevent the law of supply and de- 
mand from regulating prices, and are against the inter- 
est of the consuming public. 

Congress passed the so-called Sherman anti-trust 
law to break up and destroy such combinations, and 
many states have passed similar laws. It is difficult to 
reach the evil, so easy is it to evade the letter of a 
statute by a technical variation in the form adopted. 

A railroad trust is called a “pool,” and is formed by 
an agreement between competing lines to observe uni- 
form and agreed-upon rates for passenger and freight 
charges. Pools are strictly forbidden by the Inter-state 
Commerce act, and like all other trusts, are punishable 
with fine or imprisonment, or both, at the option of the 
court. Thus far, it may be added, very little actual 
progress has been made in the practical suppression of 
any form of trusts. 


INSURANCE. 


HE system of insurance, now so nearly universal, 
is one of the modern contrivances for lessening 
the nardship of calamity. No householder, whether in 
city or country, should let his house and household 
effects go uninsured a single day. The farmer should 
also keep his barns and their contents insured, the 
merchant his stock of goods, the manufacturer his 
plant and the mechanic his tools. Husbands and fa- 
thers should, as arule, have their lives insured for the 
benefit of their families. Any man is liable to die and 
leave his family in want or his property incumbered 
by debt. 

In some lines of occupation accident insurance 1s 
practicable and very desirable. There are many or- 
ganizations for mutual insurance against losses by 
fire, death, casualty, accident or ill-health, and if hon- 
estly conducted they are quite as good as, and cheaper 
than, any other form of insurance, Marine insurance 


is the insurance of all kinds of water crafts and their 
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cargoes. The agent through whom the insurance is 
secured is called an underwriter, the contract of in- 
surance, a policy, and the amount paid for it, its premi- 
um. False representations on the part of the person 
taking out the insurance vitiates the policy. There are 
some points which everybody should clearly under- 
stand. They may be summarized as follows: 


Premises insured against fire must not be altered materially 
without notice to the insurers and their consent obtained. And 
movable articles must not be removed without similar notice and 
consent, which must be endorsed upon the policy accordingly. 

That only is a loss which is the direct and immediate conse- 
quence of the perils enumerated in, and not excepted by, the 
policy. Thus, a loss caused by water from engines toa stock in a 
different building from the one in which the fire occurs is a direct 
consequence of the fire and entitles the insured to recover insur- 
ance. 

Insurance companies reserve a right to replace property des- 
troyed, if that would be cheaper than cash payment. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Every family man should have his life insured—ev- 
ery person, in fact, upon whom another person or per- 
sons may depend for support should have his life in- 
sured, No matter whether he be rich or poor he should 
do that. The following are rules governing life in- 
surance: 


The premiums, after the first, must be paid on the days on 
which they fall due. 

The time of death of the insured is very important. If there 
were an insurance on a man’s life for a year, and some short time 
before the expiration of the term he received a mortal wound, of 
whichhe died one day after the year expired, the insurer would 
not be liable. 

The suicide of an insured does not relieve the insurer of the 
liability for the insurance. 
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Generally, the absence, and complete silence of a person for 
seven years, is regarded as presumptive evidence of the death of 
the person, 

Everyone insuring in any way must have an interest in the sub- 
ject of the insurance;as a wife in a husband, a child in the parent, » 
or the parent in an adult child. 

An existing debt gives the creditor an insurable interest in the 
life of a debtor. 

The taking of a note by the insurer is a waiver of immediate 
payment of the premium, if it is not itself a payment. 

The policy of insurance should be made directly payable to the 
person in whose behalf the insurance was made. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 


ON ‘CHANGE. 


N THE “Merchant of Venice,” Shakespeare intro- 
duces us to the Rialto of that city when its merchants 
were the commercial princes of the world. That mart 


of trade was the “On ’Change” of the city of canal 
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streets. Boards of Trade and Stock Exchanges are 
the modern terms for such trading centers. They were 
organized solely in the promotion of perfectly legiti- 
mate transactions. They are indispensable to the busi- 
ness of the country. They are, however, liable to 
serious perversion. A great deal of trading in grain 
and stocks is little better than gambling, There have 
been a great many well-meant but futile efforts to 
check this speculative trading. The speculative trad- 
ing is in options and futures, guesses on how the 
market is likely to turn and stand at a given 
date. One man thinks prices will go up, another 
that they will go down, so they strike up a bargain in 
the form of a future delivery, whether of grain, stzcks, 
provisions or any other commodity dealt in on Change. 
When the time for delivery comes the real stuff must 
be delivered, or the difference between the market 
prices and the contract paid by the loser. The latter is 
generally done. If the price has gone up the buyer 
gets the benefit of it; if it has gone down then the seller 
has won the game. 


MARGINS. 


In these deals margins play an important part. The 
party of the first part makes a deposit to cover the 
liability of variation in the market. For example A 
buys 10,000~bushels of wheat of B, to be delivered at or 
before a certain time, or sells to him, either one, doing 
it through a broker. The latter gets his commission 
for making the trade and is liable to the other party to 
the contract for carrying it out. To make himself safe 
in so doing the broker exacts of A a'deposit of money, 
This deposit varies in amount according to the sup- 
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; posed ‘variableness of the market. We will say that 


the margin is ten cents a bushel. If the broker thinks 
later that this is not margin enough he calls for more, 
and if his call is not complied with he proceeds to close 
the deal and thus secures himself against loss. Some- 
times the change in the market is so great and so sud- 
den that the broker finds himself caught, and then if 
his customer does not make good the loss over and 
above the margin deposited the broker has to stand it. 
Therein lies the risk of a strictly commission business 
in grain, stocks or provisions. 


OPTION TRADING. 


Option trading is another feature of business on 
’Change. What is known as “seller's options,” gives 
the seller the privilege of making delivery at any time 
before a given date on one day’s notice. ‘Buyer's 
option” gives the buyer the privilege of demanding de- 
livery on one day’s notice. A great deal of business 
of that nature is done on ’Change. «It is called dealing 
in “puts” and “calls,” the former privilege being a 
“put,” the latter a ‘‘call.” rag 

The system of business done on ’Change is absolutely 
necessary, but is liable to great abuses. The greater 
part of the trades represent no actual transfer of tangi- 
ble property. The grain, provisions or stock dealt in 
may be called “wind.” It has no veritable existence, 
and neither party to the trade has any idea of any 
transfer of actual property. 


HOW CORNERS ARE RUN. 


A corner is an attempt to get control of the market 
by buying all there is in sight, or all that is offered, 


 * 
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with a view to raising the price. Those trading f 
that purpose are “bulls,” while those selling with a view 
to lower the prices are “bears.” To runa corner is to 
play the part of a bull. In the line of wheat or corn 
this is a dangerous undertaking. The stronger the bull 
movement the larger the shipments from the country. 
There are always vast quantities of grain in the country 
which a bull movement is sure to bring to the front. 
In some commodities the corner has less disadvantages. 
Take pork. While the farmers have hogs in abun- 
dance they have no pork available to fill a pork contract 
made on ’Change. As a consequence successful corners 
may be run in provisions, but are almost impossible in 
grain. 
THE BUCKET-SHOP. 

The bucket-shop is to a board of trade or a chamber 
of commerce much what a side-show is to a circus. It 
isa place where the lame ducks of the board and the 
unfledged boys can try their luck. They are a species 
of commercial parasites. To break them up is hard, 
if not impossible, but they are unlawful and pernicious. 
They are largely patronized by young persons, and are 
only one remove from gambling. The patron of a 
bucket-shop is half-way between legitimate trading and 
downright, undisguised gambling. 


LIABILITY OF RAILWAY AND EXPRESS CO’S. 


e : 
N THE old days, when the common carrier was a 
poor man with a horse and cart, the advantage of 


law and liability was on the side of the shipper or - 


passenger, but now, when transportation and travel are 


by great corporations, the advantage is on the side of 


the common carrier, and it is necessary for the people 
to know their rights and maintain them. The railroad 
company, the fast freight line, the express company, 
the sleeping car company, the steamship line and all 
other common carriers have greater liability than an 
individual contractor to do a specific thing. 


The common carrier is an insurer of the safe delivery 
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of goods or passengers intrusted to him, except as loss 
and death may come through inevitable disaster, ‘“‘act 
of God,” as the legal phrase is, or the public enemy, 
and that even though there may have been no negli- 
gence on his part. He has, on his part, a lien on the 
goods for his compensation. 

Goods must be delivered on time and in good order. 
A good delivery depends largely upon the nature of the 
consignment. If the goods be perishable, as fruits, 
berries, vegetabies, etc., time is the main ingredient of 
the liability. A railroad is assumed to agree to take 
the passenger safely, and if injured or killed the rail- 
road company is liable for the money value of the life, 
limb, or whatever the loss may be, unless it can be 
shown to have been the passenger’s own fault. The 
same general principle applies to the loss or damage of 
freights. 

If arailway employe is injured the railway. company 
is liable for the injury unless it can be shown to have 
been the fault or carelessness of a fellow employe, and 
even then, in some cases, the employer is responsible. 
The employment of an incompetent or untrustworthy 
person constitutes a liability. 


HOW GOODS ARE RECEIPTED. 


The following are the ordinary forms of receipt used 
for freight and express receipts: 


EXPRESS COMPANY’S RECEIPT. 


{We. ——. Not Negotiable.| ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY. 

RECEIVED of John Doe, at New York, N. Y., May 12, 1881, 
(description of goods.) Value $——. For which this company 
charges $——. 


MARKED; Richard Roe, Chicago, Il. 


[42 LIABILITY OF RAILWAY AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


FREIGHT RECEIPT. 


[DUPLICATE. | 


EMPIRE FREIGHT LINE, t 
June 10, 1892. 


Received from John Doe, the following packages, in apparent 
good order, contents and value unknown: 


Advance charges, $4.25. 


RATES. 
Double 1st class—cts per 100 lbs 
ist class.......—cts per 100 lbs 
BOWCLASShis...ce's —cts per 100 lbs 
BdmGlaSSeic sieres —cts per 100 lbs 
Ath class......: -—cts per Ioo lbs 


As per classification on back. 


(Signed.) 


Marked and numbered as in 
the margin, to be forwarded by 
railroad and delivered at Eas- 
ton, upon payment of freight 
therefor, as noted in the margin, 
subject to the conditions and 
rules on the back hereof, and 
those of the several railroads 
over which the property is 
transported, which constitute a 
part of this contract. 


GEORGE DOLE, Agent, 
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RAILROAD SIGNALS. 


T is well for every persou who travels much by rail 
to understand railway signals. One's life might be 
saved by so simple a thing as knowing what the engin- 
eer of a locomotive is really saying when he touches 
the whistle. To the ordinary traveler all whistles are 
merely jargons and jumbles of noises. A red flag is 
generally recognized as meaning: ‘‘Stop! there’s danger 
ahead!” but that is only one of several signals. The 
white flag is equivalent to the abbreviation in writing, 
O. K., which, as everybody knows, means, “All right.” 
The two combined mean there may be danger and cau- 
tion isnecessary. Lanterns are much in use for signals. 
When swung over the head the lantern means, “Stop 
the train;’ swung across the track it says, ‘‘Go ahead;” 
when swung up and down, “Back up.” But whistles are 
more important to the passenger. He hears that, and 
may not see flag or lantern. One whistle means, “Put 
on the brakes and stop the train;’ two whistles, “Let 
her go;” three, “Back up;” four, “Switch off;” a succes- 
sion of short whistles denotes that there is something on 
the track which may be frightened off, as cattle, a team 


or pedestrians. 
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UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


HOW TO SECURE A PATENT. 


HIS country is greatly indebted to our patent sys- 
T tem for its development. The skilled industry ° 
rests largely on inventions, and we are the most inven- 
tive of all the people on the earth. Patent rights enter 
largely into the every-day affairs of life—even our 
farmers use hardly a tool, implement or machine that — 
is not plastered all over with patents, and if they 
make some useful improvement in any of them they 
should avail themselves of our patent laws. They are 
simple, and designed to be available without going to 
a lawyer about them. Any person who has invented or 
discovered any new and useful art, machine, manufac- 
ture, or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement not known nor used by others in this 
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country, and not patented or described in any printed — 
publication in this or any foreign country before his in- 
vention or discovery thereof, and not in public use nor 
on sale for more than two years prior to his application 
(unless the same is proved to have been abandoned), 
may, upon payment of the fees required by law, and 
other due proceedings had, obtain a patent forit. The 
fees prescribed by statute are these : 


On filing each original application for a patent, except in de- 
sign cases, fifteen dollars, 

On issuing each original patent, except in design cases, twenty 
dollars, ° 

In design cases: For three years and six months, ten dollars; 
for seven years, fifteen dollars; for tourteen years thirty dollars. 

‘On filing each caveat, ten dollars. 

On every application for the re-issue of a patent, thirty dol- 
lars. 

On filing each disclaimer, ten dollars. 

On every application forthe extension of a patent, fifty dollars, 

On the granting of every extension of a patent, fifty dollars. 

On an appeal for the first time from the primary examiners to 
the examiners-in chief, ten dollars. 

“On every appeal from the examiners-in-chief to the commis- 
sioner, twenty dollars. 

For certified copies of patents and other papers, including cer- 
tified printed copies, ten cents per hundred words. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, power-of-attorney 
or other paper, of three hundred words or under, one dollar; of 
over three hundred and under one thousand words, two dollars; 
of over one thousand words, three dollars. 

For copies of drawings, the reasonable cost of making them. 


These fees may be paid to the Commissioner of 
Patents, or to the Treasurer or any of the assistant 
treasurers of the United States, orto any of the desig- 
nated depositaries, national banks, or receivers of pub- 
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lic money designated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
for that purpose; and such officer shall give the depos- 
itor a receipt or certificate of deposit for the money so 
paid. = 

An inventor or discoverer should file his first paper 
before he says much to anybody about the matter, 
lest some dishonest person should get the start of 
him. In buying an interest in a patent, whether it be a 
general interest or the right for a given territory, take 
good care not to be swindled. A great deal of that 
sort of rascality has been practiced in the United States. 
Then remember that every aSsignment of an exclusive 
territorial right, as every general interest, must be re- 
corded in the Patent Office at Washington. The same 
is true of a trade-mark assignment. In a patent case 
the assignment must be recorded within three months 
and a trade-mark within two months, otherwise a subse- 
quent sale might be made and hold good in law. 


HOW TO SECURE A COPYRIGHT. 


HE work of one’s brain, performed in the line of 
literature, is private property, although given to 

the public, but in order to maintain proprietary interest 
in the same it is necessary to conform to certain pre- 
scribed rules embodied in national law, known as the 
law of copyright. One may wish to copyright not only 
a book, but a pamphlet or one short article. To the 
extent that the book, magazine or article is expressed 
in the language of the author it is subject to 
copyright. The extracts and compilations are not 
affected one way or the otHer by copyrights. The 
process of copyrighting is very simple. It is only 
necessary for the owner, be it author or publisher, in 
order to secure the exclusive control of a book, article, 
map, song, piece of music, engraving, or the hike, to 
deposit with the Librarian of Congress two copies of 
the work within ten days of issue. If desired the title 
can be copyrighted in advance of publication. The 
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copyright holds good twenty years and may be renewed 
for fourteen years 

If the copyright or proprietorship changes hands a 
notice of change should be sent to the Librarian of 
Congress, who will make a record of the same and issue 
a certificate to the new owner. The copyright fees 
provided by law are as follows: 

1. For recording the title or description of the, book, etc., or 
other article, fifty cents. 

2. For every copy under seal of such a record actually given 
to the person claiming the copyright, fifty cents. 

- 3. For recording and certifying any instrument of writing for 
the assignment of a copyright, one dollar. 

4. For every copy of an assignment, one dollar, 

These fees to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

Under-an Act of Congress passed in 1891 provision is 
made for international copyright on the ground of re- 
ciprocity. Any country which allows our authors or 
publishers to take out copyrights, to the authors and 
publishers of that country the United States will extend 
the same privilege on equal terms with American au- 
thors and publishers, only the mechanical work must be 
done in this country. 

Copyright may be transferred by writing cr parol in 
the same manner as other personal property. In the 
latter “case, in order to be binding in law, it must be 
recorded in the office from whence the copyright issues. 
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HOW TO SECURE A TRADE-MARK. 


T HAS been an immemorial custom for farmers in 
| this country to brand a tar-mark on their sheep or 
slit the ear in some form. The branding of cattle and 
horses is mostly confined to the plains of the far west 
and Texas. In those latter regions trade-mark. laws 

_are very important, and such men are careful to regis- 
ter at the county seat or elsewhere a fac-simile of their 
brand-marks. But trade-mark, as the term is com- 
monly used, is peculiar to manufacturers, and congress 
has provided as carefully for the protection of trade- 
marks as for the securing of patents on inventions and 
copyrights on books and the like.. These marks are 
patentable, only the fee is much higher than for a book * 
or aninvention. For the sumoftwenty-five dollars paid 
into the treasury ofthe United States any person, firm or 
corporation can secure the exclusive right to the use of 
any legitimate trade-mark, The certificate for the 
same will be issued by the patent-office. The appli- 
cation must be accompanied by a fac-stmile of the de- 
vice. The certificate holds good thirty years, and may 
be renewed for a like term of years, The certificate 
prescribed by the preceding section must, in order to 
create any right whatever in favor of the party filing it, 
be accompanied by a written declaration verified by 
the person, or by some member of the firm or officer of 
the corporation by whom it is filed, to the effect that 
the party claiming protection for the trade-mark has a 
right to the use of the same, and that no other person, 
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firm or corporation has the right to such use, either in 
the identical form or in any such near resemblance 
thereto as might be calculated to deceive; and that the 
description and the fac-similes presented for record are 
true copies of the trade-mark sought to be protected. 


-The commissioner of patents shall not receive and 


record any proposed trade-mark which is not and can- 
not become a lawful trade-mark, or which is merely the 
name of a person, firm or corporation unaccompanied 
by a mark sufficient to distinguish it from the same 
name when used by other persons, or which is identical 
with a trade-mark appropriate to the same class of 
merchandise and belonging to a different owner, and 
already registered or received for registration, or which 
so nearly resembles such last mentioned trade-mark as 
to be likely to deceive the public, 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS. 


(When falling on Sunday, the Monday following is observed.) 


NAME. | DATE, OBSERVED. 
as | 
Independence ....... [ee baspectantas INVES CUGSTS eter ecint in Cas OnCOnece Tere 
Gia tilde evecare Tee ae eyaitnind (On mPAtOS uns taeaewenalencscaamcernntare (acts 
AMKSel wine ae ts clad aeaxas cause xe Generally chosen in all States as last 
Thursday in November (isnot statutory.) 
New Year’s........ tN Eth atte PIS tate eecpe Delaware, Kentucky, Mas- ° 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
Washington’s Hampshire, Rhode Island, Virginia..... 
Hirde LCL? Bee All States except Delaware, Iowa, Missis- 


sippi, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, 

Ogt: Vike loid sea... Wants cremains 

Election.............]....+...........JAS it may be set apart in the different 
States. Is observed in California, Indi- 

ana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Missouri, 

New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 

ry Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

Decoration or PVERAS WiSCONSIMe tats ocr clens ou dane aayas 
Memorial....|Date varies in}Observed in Alabama, California, Color- 
different states| ado, Connecticut, Georgia, Iowa, Illi- 

nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 

Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, Ne- 

vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 

York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 


Rhode Island, Vermont, Wisconsin...... 

ALO oo .s cscs eves ce] sees es cen eeeess| Nebraska, Kansas, Rhode Island.......... 
ASO UU RAL Viste ci cciay laine trae Cn aaan aie In Alabama, Blorida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania. Tennessee.... 

Vy 7d OE (3 Ee ane ee aa eee In Louisiana and the cities of Mobile, 
Montgomery and Selma, Ala............ 

WeADOT siie a soars a vs ist Mon.in Sept|Colorado, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
ersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 

; On June 2, Oregon. 52... 6.0. ce ceee een ene 
Fireman’s Anniv’sy.|Mar. 4......... TMG W Orleans eau cotn eased sabeleenveenal 
Battle New Orleans.|Jan.8.......... WR SOUISIAM AY ccrealvatscte acak Sv .ci'ns wate seeieineas 
Texan Independence} Mar. 2......... MIS REK Ada ee suet. tread Junie etleneniaerael 5 
Battle of St. Jacinto.|Apr. a2r........ DMR MER Ay ore case ntiei ae wees sn ya chew varepieleealee 
WALA GrdS 7 .eahs quis |REUs ace 45 62 vic NGM OMLeANS eal aan sic cite yess is cvelee.e 
Inauguration........|March....,.... NVI ROM ly Gina set vevi-es cada 0 camels 5 


Every Saturday after 12 o’clock noon, in New York, is a legal holiday, 
- 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


HE secret of wealth is sought after with the greatest 
possible diligence. It is found more in one’s own 
habits of life than in anything else. Industry, good 
judgment and economy are the three great ingredients. 
To acquire money requires close and intelligent at- 
tention to business as a starting point, and then care 
not to spend more than you earn or make. It takes 
money to make money. “Saving is earning.” The 
following table shows what can be done bythe daily sav- 
ing ef the amounts specified for a period of fifty years: 


DAILY SAVINGS. 


One Cen ti caceniciem espe $ igso |} SiktysGents) oc anaes cng 7,02: 
tsi (CS waa oAphogs - 9,504 | Seventy Cents........ 66,528 
Twenty Cents...... yee LQ}OOO)|) MisbiviCentsne ssa. 76,032 
bintys CentS.... 2s... 205050) Ninety Centsecnn r= 0) O5,537) 
Forty Gents.:.:........ 38015 | One Dollar... .:...-\. 475,208 


Buhty Cents. ayn oes eds 
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This table is not given with any idea that it will be 
adopted in a strictly literal way, but every one should 
make it a point to always (barring special times of mis- 
fortune) save something, if it be only a little 
of his income, putting it into a savings bank, a build- 
; ing and loan association, a home, or some other form 
of saving where, in one form or another, it can gradu- 
ally accumulate. 

The best known of modern financial capitalists was 
Jay Gould, the Wizard of Wall street, whose portrait 
is given at the head of this chapter. Gould made his 
own fortune, beginning life ina humble way. Born on 
a farm in Delaware county, New York, in 1836, he 
began to take care of himself at the age of sixteen by 
selling a patent rat-trap. Later he was clerk in a coun- 
try store and an assistant surveyor of lands in the 
neighborhood. In connection with surveying he placed 
noon-marks on the farmers’ doors as he had oppor- 
tunity—a sort of sun-dial. He was of astudious turn of 
mind and wrote a history of his native county which he 
sold on subscription, making a good profit on the ven- 
ture. He next made several elaborate county maps 
which were profitable. His knowledge of surveying 
enabled him to do this, also to lay out routes for local 
horse railways. These varied experiences fitted him for 
larger enterprises, and in a few years he became part 
owner of large tracts of hemlock timber lands in Penn- 
sylvania, and tanneries. From this he drifted into, the 
leather trade in New York city. Not long after he be- 
came president of a small railroad, the Troy & Rutland. 
That was the really decisive point in his career. He 
was in railroading ever after. From the Troy & 
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Rutland he went into the Erie with James Fisk and 
soon became a leading speculator in Wall street, 
steadily and rapidly enlarging his operations at every 
turn, until he became one of the greatest magnates of 
the rail in the country, his wealth being many millions. 
At the time of his death, December, 1892, he had ac- 
cumulated, it was estimated, about $75,000,000. 

This eventful career serves to illustrate the blending 
of opportunity and ability, which illustrates how to get 
rich in this land of great opportunities. Few can 


“acquire vast wealth, but almost anyone can acquire 


competency and what Robert Burns well calls the 
highest goal of riches, ‘““The-glorious privilege of being 
independent.” 


Ls 
“The man who is in debt carries a world of trouble.” 
; —BuRKE. 


HOW TO COLLECT A DEBT. 


TATUTES of limitation and exemption laws might 

be called “How not to collect debts.” There are 
several ways to collect them and the general policy of 
the law is to facilitate collection. Of course, the great 
bulk of debts are paid voluntarily, without any recourse 
to the law. The courts interpose in behalf of creditors. 
Formerly the way to collect a debt was to seize the 
debtor’s goods and clap him into prison until payment 
had been made. Insome countries the debtor could be 
sold intoslavery. That was never allowed in the United 
States, and imprisonment has been done away with, 
except as the debtor has been guilty of some fraud 
which is in itself a criminal offense. The legal reme- 
dies for ordinary debts are: 1, Attachments. 2. 
Judgment and execution. 3. Garnishment. The first 
is a writ issued by a justice of the peace, directed to a 


constable, or by a judge, directed to the sheriff of the 
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county, commanding him to attach the property of the 
debtor for the satisfaction of the claim of the creditor. 
Of course, the attachment becomes void if the defend- 
ant wins the suit. But if the decision of the case is in 
favor of the creditor then the court gives a judgment to 
that effect, and, if the debt is not paid at once, issues an 
execution, under which authority any property of the 
defendant can be seized, except as it may come within 
the exemption law. If property can not be found to 
satisfy the claim, money or goods due the debtor can be 
attached, such resort being a garnishment, and the per- 
son possessed of the money or goods is said to be gar- 
nisheed. This latter form of collection applies espe- 
cially to wage-workers and men on salaries. Salaries 
due from the United States can not be garnisheed, but, 
as an offset, the government will not allow that national 
prerogative to be abused. To attempt to evade honest 
debts is regarded just cause for removal from office. 


LITIGATION AND ARBITRATION. 


It has been well said that litigation is an expensive 
luxury. A great many lawsuits over rights of property 
have cost more to each litigant than the value of the 
cause of action. A good lawyer always advises his 
client to settle if he can out of court, and the wise man 
always tries to settle without consulting alawyer at all. 
Going to law isalast resort. Try in every way to avoid 
it. If personal interview and explanation fail to effect 
a satisfactory adjustment the best way is to arbitrate. 
Propose to leave the matter to arbitrators, each side 
choosing one and those two athird. The arbitrators 
should be men capable of understanding the subject 
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matter thoroughly and of known probity. To make 
sure that arbitration really arbitrates take good care 
that an explicit and binding formal agreement has been 
entered into by both parties, so that there shall be no 
loophole for evasion. The following forms for the 
agreement, the oath of the arbitrators and for the award 
itself will be found suitable to any and all cases: 


KNOW ALL MEN, that we, William Lee, of Decatur, Ill., and 
Thomas Johnson, of the same place, do hereby promise and agree 
to and with each other to submit, and do hereby submit, all ques- 
tions and claims between us (or any specific question or claim, 
describing it) to the arbitrament and determination of James 
Green and George Bowman, whose decision and award shall be 
final, binding and conclusive on us; (add if there are more arbi- 
trators than one, and it is intended that they may choose an um- 
pire) and, in case of disagreement between the said arbitrators, 
they may choose an umpire, whose award shall be final and con- 
clusive; (or add, if there be more than two arbitrators) and, in — 
case of disagreement, the decision and award of a majority of said 
arbitrators shall be final and conclusive. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have hereunto subscribed these ~ 
presents this tenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninéty-two. 

‘In presence of WILLIAM LEE, 
HENRY SMITH, THOMAS JOHNSON. 


ARBITRATOR’S OATH. 


To be administered by a judge of a court of record or a justice 
of the peace. rt 

You severally swear faithfully to hear and examine the matters 
in controversy between William Lee, of the one part, and Thomas 
Johnson, of the other part, and to make a just award, according to 
the best of your understanding—so help you God. 


AWARD OF ARBITRATORS. 


TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME: We, James 
Green and George Bowman, to whom was submitted as arbitrators 
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the matters in controversy existing between William Lee and 
Thomas Johnson, as by the condition of their respective bonds of 
submission, executed by the said parties’ respectively, each unto 
the other, and bearing date the tenth day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-two, more fully appeared. 

Now, THEREFORE, KNOW YE: That we, James Green and 
George Bowman, the arbitrators mentioned in the said bonds, 
having been first duly sworn according to law, and having heard 
the proofs and allegations of the parties, and examined the mat- 
ters in controversy by them submitted, do make this award in 
writing: that is to say, the said William Lee shall on or before the 
tenth day of December next ensuing the date hereof (here insert 
whatever is to be done), é 

And also the said arbitrators do hereby further award that all 
actions depending between the said William Lee and Thomas 
Johnson for any matter arising or happening before their entering 
into said bonds of arbitration, shall from henceforth cease and 
determine, and be no further prosecuted or proceeded in by them 
or either of them, and that neither party recover costs against the 
other. = : 

Finally, said arbitrators do further award that the said 
William Lee and Thomas Johnson shall, within the space of thirty 
days next after the date of this award, execute, each to the other, 
mutual releases of all actions and causes of action, suits, debts, 
damages, accounts and demands whatsoever. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF we have hereunto subscribed these pres- 
ents, this twentieth day of August, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two. 


In presence of JAMES GREEN, 
JouHN JONEs. GEORGE BOWMAN. 


HOW SOON DEBTS ARE OUTLAWED. 


T IS found necessary in all commercial countries to 
fix a limit of time in which a debt holds good. It 
would not tend to sound business practices or fairness 
for a creditor to be allowed unlimited time in which 
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Connecticut ......... | 6)17/17| 61)North Carolina...... 3 | 10] 10] 3 
Delaware.. 6 |20! 20) 3/)]/North Dakota......./ 6 | 20] 20] 6 
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Florida .. ; 5 | 20] 20] 4 |;Oreg cia), nee Seren 6|1Io0}]10] 6 
Becta, naigerea fie Cuip aes 1 9d Bennayi anita edn abe’ 6] 20] 20] 6 
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Mlinois.. rene sree] IO] 10] 20] 5 South Carolina..,...| 6] 20] 20] 6 
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to enroice. the collection of a debt. Statutes of limi- 
tation have therefore been enacted, the period of time 
varying. there being no natural boundary line. The 


range of time is from one year to twenty years. A 
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partial payment, however small, is a renewal or exten- 
sion of time, and so, in a running account, the date of 
limitation begins with the last record of purchase. -A 
note-or other formal acknowledgment of the debt by 
the debtor serves as the date from which the limitation 
begins torun. With these explanations the foregoing 
table tells its own story. 


HOW MUCH PROPERTY A MAN IN DEBT CAN HOLD. 


Statutes of limitation are not the only leaning of 
justice to the side of mercy in legislation relative to 
debts and their collection. Some states exempt the 
homestead, no matter what its value, although some 
limitation is generally fixed, so most states allow some 
personal property free from liability to seizure on exe- 
cution for debt. The states which fix no limit to the 
value of the homestead are Connecticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island. The value of the homestead allowed ranges 
from $500 to $5,000, and of the personal property 
from $200 to $1,500. These values are liable to wide 
fluctuations from actual value, although in theory the 
standard is what the property would bring if sold at 
auction. , 


MECHANIC’S LIEN. 


N nearly every state in the United States, a me- 

chanic has a lien on what he has helped build until 

his wages have been paid. This is regarded, and justly, 

as the highest and strongest of all liens. The follow- 
ing is a common form of such a lien: 


CLERK OF KossutH County, 
JACKSON esau 

Take notice that I, Jonathan Clarke, residing in the town of 
Jackson, County of Kossuth, Missouri, have a claimagainst Henry 
Detmore amounting to five hundred dollars ($500) due me, and 
that the claim is made for and on account of carpenter work and 
material furnished, and that such work was done and materials 
were furnished in pursuance of an agreement entered into the 2d 
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of May, 1891. (Here describe the contract.) The said building is 


owned by Henry Detmore, situated in the town of Jackson, on lot 
4, block 12, Jones addition. ; 

And that I have, and claim, a lien upon said house (or build- 
ing) and the appurtenances and lot on which said building stands. 
Subject to the provisions of an act of the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri, to secure the payment of mechanics, laborers, and 
persons furnishing materials toward the erection, (altering or re- 
pairing) of said building. ; 

Dated this 4th day of Oct., 1891. ‘ 
JONATHAN CLARKE, 

Duly sworn to before me, 

SOLOMON HAND, Notary Public. 

A lien gives one the right to hold property until the 
debt is paid, not to sell it or appropriate it outright. 
An execution is necessary to sale. Theabove form for 
mechanic's lienis substantially the sameas the onc suited 
to other trades, involving the performance of labor or 
the advancement of monev for a particular construc- 
tion, It would take in, for instance, a tailor making 
clothes out of cloth furnished him by the customer. 
Hotel keepers have a lien on baggage for the bill of 
the guest, the carrier on the goods transported, the 
agent on the goods of his principal for money advanced 
for their purchase. A lien, if on a building, should be 
recorded and thus have the force of a mortgage. But 
in the case of personal property it is well to remember 
that “possession is nine points of the law” of liens. 


HOW TO SECURE A SITUATION. 


HE average young American starts out in life by 
looking for a situation. The first thing is to try 
for something you are fitted for. Unless one is a good, 
fair penman and has a thorough knowledge of ‘the 
three R’s” of an elementary education he can not ex- 
pect employment in an office as aclerk. Excellent 
penmanship, rapid and accurate, facility in adding up 
a column of figures, are the usual tests of an office 
clerk. 

If the applicant is in his native town he is supposed 
to be known, or to haye mutual friends who would speak 
a good word for him, but frequently the young man is 
a stranger, and then he needs lett ersof recommenda- 
tion from some reputable person, a mutual acquaint- 
ance if possible. Such letters may be the basis of the 
application or come later, according to circumstances. 
The more prominent the friend who writes the letter 
the better. It may be specifically addressed, or ad- 
dressed “to whom it may concern.” 

The applicant should have a somewhat definite idea 
of the kind of position he wants and is adapted to fill. 
A general search for a job is likely to be unsuccessful. 
Be sure and look neat and appear to the best possible 
advantage in every way, neither too bold nor too mod- 
est, but manly and self-possessed. Without bordering 
on impudence ask to see the head of the firm and wait 
until bidden to present yourself, or, if he is too busy to 


see you, go somewhere else and call there again, unless 
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you get a situation in the meanwhile. If, on the other 
hand, you are bidden to see him and given a chance to 
explain your business, do so without beating about the 
bush. Do not undertake to tell all about yourself, but 
leave the employer to ask such questions as he cares to 
about where you came from, what your age is, how 
much experience you have had, and the like. Answer 
every question frankly and truthfully. 


HOW TO BEGIN BUSINESS. 


Never feel discouraged by failure to get a place. 
Keep on trying, only be a close observer of the effect 
‘of what you say or do in applying for employment, and 
if you think you made any mistakes in previous appli- 
cations correct them. Experience is the great school 
in this as in everything else. 

The compensation offered may be unsatisfactory, but 
the best way for a beginner in any line, no matter what, 
is to take the first good situation which presents itself. 

Do not knowingly work for any man, however, or 
concern, doing a disreputable business or of bad repute. 
A young man, however honest himself, can not afford 
to identify himself with those reputed dishonest. 

If given employment be sure and take an interest in 
doing all that can be expected of you and doing it 
well. That sort of a beginning makes a good ending. 
Many a millionaire began his career at the foot of the 
ladder, ascending by slow degrees on his merits. 
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HOW TO RECKON WAGES. 
T IS a matter of great convenience for wage-earners 
3 and wage-payers both to have a ready reckoner for 
wages. It will save mistakes and disputes. Many a 
| law-suit would have been prevented by the use of the 
following tables. The computation is based in the 
table for wages by the week upon the supposition that 


7 ten hours make a day and six days a week. The table 
y for monthly wages is based on the allowance of twenty- 
f six working days for a month. 


MONTHLY WAGE TABLE. 
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HOW TO MEASURE. 


Tis proposed in this connection to show, first, how one 
may find out with absolute exactness any kind of 
measurement, and, second, how to measure with ap- 
proximate accuracy. The latter is more important in 
every-day life than might at first be supposed. It is 
often impossible to apply the general rules of weights 
and measures. If, for example, one buys ten tons of 
coal he cannot stand by and see it weighed, but he can, 
by a simple method, satisfy himself whether he has _ 
good measure or not. The following are metes and 


bounds of 
EXACT MEASUREMENT: 


Troy WEIGHT.—24 grains make 1 pennyweight, 20 penny- 
weights make 1 ounce. By this weight gold, silver and jewels 
only are weighed. The ounce and pound in this are same as in 
Apothecaries’ weight. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT.—20 gtains make 1 scruple, 3 scru- 
ples make 1 dram, 8 drams make 1 ounce, 12 ounces make 1 
pound, 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT.—16 drams make 1 ounce, 16 ounces 
make 1 pound, 25 pounds make 1 quarter, 4 quarters make I 
hundred weight, 2,000 pounds make 1 ton. 

Dry MEASURE.—2 pints make 1 quart, 8 quarts make 1 peck, 
4 pecks make 1 bushel, 36 bushels make 1 chaldron. 

Liguip oR WINE MEASURE.—4 gills make 1 pint, 2 pints make 
I quart, 4 quarts make 1 gallon, 314 gallons make 1 barrel, 2 bar- 
rels make 1 hogshead. 

TIME MEAsURE.—60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes make 
1 hour, 24 hours make 1 day, 7 days make 1 week, 4 weeks make 
I lunar month, 28, 29, 30 or 31 days make 1 calendar month (30 
days make 1 month in computing interest), 52 weeks and 1 day, or 
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12 calendar months, make 1 year; 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes 
and 49 seconds make t solar year. 

CiRCULAR Mr&ASURE.—60 seconds make 1 minute, 60 minutes 
make 1 degree, 30 degrees make 1 sign, 90 degrees make 1 quad- 
rant, 4 quadrants or 360 degrees make I circle. 

LonG MEASURE—DISTANCE.—3 barleycorns I inch, 12 inches, 
1 foot, 3 feet one yard, 5% yards 1 rod, 4o rods 1 furlong, 8 fur- 
longs 1 mile. 

CLotH MEASURE.—2¥ inches 1 nail, 4 nails 1 quarter, 4 quar- 
ters 1 yard, 

MISCELLANEOUS.—3 inches I palm, 4-inches 1 hand, 6 inches 1 
span, 18 inches I cubit, 21.8 inches 1 Bible cubit, 2% feet 1 military 
pace. 

SQUARE MEASURE.—144 square inches r square foot, g square 
feet 1 square yard, 301 square vards 1 square rod, 40 square rods 
I rood, 4 roods 1 acre. 

SuRVEyoRS’ MEASURE.—7.92 inches 1 link, 25 links r rod, 4 
rods I chain, to square chains or 160 square rods I acre, 640 acres 
I square mile. 

Cuprc MEASURE.—1,728 cubic mches rf cubic foot, 27 cubic feet 
I cubic yard, 128 cubic feet 1 cord (wood),4o cubic feet 1 ton (ship- 
ping), 2,150.42 cubic inches 1 standard bushel, 268.8 cubic inches 
1 standard gallon, 1 cubic foot four-fifths of a bushel. 

Merric WEIGHTS.—I0 milligrams 1 centigram, Io centigrams 
I decigram, 10 decigrams I gram, 1o grams 1 dekagram, 10 deka- 
grams I hektogram, 1o hektograms 1 kilogram. 

Merric MeAsuRES.—(One millimeter—Cubic centimeter)— 
to millileters 1 centiliter, To centiliters 1 deciliter, to deciliters 1 
liter, ro liters 1 dekaliter, to dekaliters 1 hektoliter, ro hektoliters 
I kiloliter. 

Metric LENGTHS.—to millimeters 1 centimeter, tocentimeters 
1 decimeter, to decimeters 1 meter, 1o meters.1 dekameter, Io 
dekameters 1 hektometer, to hektometers 1 kilometer. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF APOTHECARIES’ AND IMPE- 
RIAL MEASURE. 


Apothecaries’. {mperial. 
diggallon! Equals. co... 11 6 pints, 13 ounces, 2 drams, 23 minims, 
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HOW TO SURVEY LAND. 

It is easy to get at the quantity of land in a given 
field without a survey, provided exactness is not neces- 
sary. A building lot in city or village should have its 
metes and bounds determined to a nicety. The varia- 
tion of half an inch might make trouble and expense. 
But, to determine whether a particular piece of ground 
is larger or smaller than claimed, the following rule is 
sufficiently accurate: Multiply the length, in «rods, by 
the width, and divide the result by 160, and you have 
the size in acres. If the opposite sides are unequal 
then take one-half the aggregate of the two sides as 


the base of calculation. Farmers and gardeners often 


want to lay off small portions of land for di 
crops. This is easily done by remembering tha 
acre of ground contains 160 square rods, or 4,840 
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yards, or 43,560 square feet. This dimension in square 
feet forms the easiest base of calculation. The smallest 
practicable fraction of an acre is one-sixteenth—thus 
that fraction contains 2,722%- square feet. If the 
amount be in excess of one acre, compute the excess 
by this fraction, or 5445, the size of an eighth of an acre. 


TILE MEASUREMENT. 

Tile-drainage has added many millions a year to the 
revenue of prairie farmers. It is a benefit in times of 
freshet and drouth both. Large tiles drain away more 
water according to their size than little ones do. ~ The 
following table is convenient in determining the capaci- 
ty of different sizes, the calculation being for gallons 


per minute: 


FALL PER I00 FEET. 


Size of tile. 1 in. | 3 in. 6 in. | 9 in. . 12in. | 241in. | 36 in. 
3-inch 13 23 32| 40! 461° 64) 79 
4-inch 27, 47 66! 81 93) 131) 163 
6-inch 55 129 183 22 258) 364) 450 
8-inch 153] ses 205 375 460 £29) 750! 923 
g-inch 205} 355 93 617! a1) 1006} 1240 
io-inch 267] 403 655 $03} 926] 1310] 1613 


Tei Cel eae anieS teee 422) > -930 1033 127311468] 2076] 2551 
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HOW TO MEASURE COAL IN A BIN OR BOX. 
A solid cubic foot of anthracite coal weighs about 93 


pounds. When broken for use it weighs about 54- 


pounds. Bituminous coal, when broken up for use, 
weighs about 50 pounds. The consequent rule for the 
approximate measurement of coal in a bin or box is to 
multiply the length in feet by the height in feet, and 
again by the breadth in feet, and this result by 54 for 
anthracite coal, or by 50 for bituminous coal. The re- 
sult will equal the number of pounds, and, to find the 
number of tons, divide by 2,000. 


HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF ANIMALS. 


By the time a colt is eight months old it has a full set 
of milk teeth. These teeth have a slender fang, and 
on their front surface grooves or furrows, which are 
worn smooth on the middle nippers by the time the 
coltis a year old, and on the next pair in two years, 
from the cutter teeth in three years. 

At two the nippers are loose and fall out, their 
place taken by two permanent teeth with deep, black 
cavities and full, sharp edges. At the age of three the 
next pair undergo the same change, and at four the 
corner teeth. By five years of age the horse has a full 
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172 HOW TO MEASURE, 
set of permanent teeth. These teeth grow longer by 
slow degrees, and at the same time wear away at the 
bottom—the wearing about one-twelfth of an inch a 
year—and gradually show irregularity in form. 

The age of cattle is told by the rings on the horns, 
as also of rams. Asa rule the animal begins to have 
rings at two years of age, forming a ring a year after 
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that. This is not an infallible rule, but itis a conven- 
ient one to know. 

The age of asheep is told by the teeth. A young 
sheep has eight even front lower teeth (no upper ones). 
At the age of two the front two aresupplanted by oth- 
ers of greater width. At three a new small tooth ap. 
pears on each side of the two broadones. At four the 
animal has six new teeth, and at five all the set are 
broad. Then they begin to narrow, and the teeth of an 
old sheep are thin, sharp and long. 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE THE WEIGHT OF CATTLE. 

To find the weight of cattle without actually weigh- 
ing them, multiply the girth in inches by the distance 
along the back from the tail to the fore part of the 
shoulder blade, and divide by 144 for the superficial 
feet. Then multiply the superficial feet by the number 
of pounds allowed for cattle of different girths and the 

product will be the number of pounds of beef, veal or 
pork in the animal. 

Cattle having a girth of from 5 to 7 feet, allow 23 
Ibs. to the superficial foot. 

Cattle having a girth of from 7 to 9 feet, allow 31 
lbs. to the superficial foot. 

Small cattle and calves having a girth of from 3 to 5 
feet, allow 16 pounds to the superficial foot. 

Pigs and sheep having a girth of less than 3 feet, al- 
low 11 lbs, to the superficial foot. 

When the animal is but half-fattened a deduction of 
1 lb. in every 20 is made, andif very fat 1 lb. for every 
20 must be added. 
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HOW TO FIND THE NUMBER OF TONS OF HAY IN 
THE MOW OR STACK. 


A ton of dry hay is variously estimated from 400 to 
500 cubic feet to the ton, but the latter figure is more 
likely to strike the right averages. To measure a mow 
that is well settled multiply the length in feet by the 
height in feet, and this by the breadth in feet, and 
divide the result by 500, and you have the num- 
ber of tons. If the hay be in a long stack multiply the 
length in feet by the width in feet, and this by one-half 
the height, and divide the product by 300, Ifit beina 
round stack multiply the square of the distance around 
the stack in yards by four times the height in yards, and 
point off two places from the right, and this will be the 
number of cubic yards in the stack, which, divided by 
20,will equal the number of tons. Itis usually estimated 
that 20 cubic yards on a wagon or stack will weigh a ton; 
in a well settled stack or mow fifteen yards will weigh it. 
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There is greater variation in hay than in most articles 


for the reason that it settles more, and there is consid-. 


erable difference in different kinds of hay. 


HOW TO MEASURE CORN IN THE CRIB. 


A great deal of corn is sold in the crib on the cob. 
It is estimated that it takes two bushels of corn on the 
cob to make one bushel of shelled corn. Multiply the 
length of the crib by the width, and that result by the 
height, making allowance for the thickness of the crib 
in outside measurement. Then you have the cubic feet. 
Multiply the cubic feet by eight and divide by ten. 
This would be easy enough if the cribs were of uniform 
width, but generally they are narrower at the bottom 


and gradually widen as they rise. It is necesary to 


take the middle of the crib, in height, as the base of 
calculation for width as the broadening is gradual. 
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and uniform. Another rule for a crib flared at the’ 
sides is: 

Multiply half the sum of the bottom breadths in feet by the ~ 
perpendicular height in feet, and the same again by the length in 


feet; multiply the last product by .63 for heaped bushels of ears, 
and by .42 for the number of bushels in shelled corn. 


HOW to MEASURE A PILE OF GRAIN. 


A farmeroften wants to estimate the number of bush- 
els in a loose pile of grain, vegetables or wood, or in 
acock of hay. To do so he should measure off the 
diameter and the height of the pile, and then multiply 
the diameter by itself, andthe result by the height. 
This done, divide the last result by 4. This is not very 
accurate, but it is near enough for all ordinary pur- 
poses of calculation. 


TO FIND THE NUMBER OF GALLONS IN A CISTERN 
OR TANK. 


Multiply the square of the diameter in feet by the 
depth in feet, and multiply this result by 6, and you 
have the approximate contents of the tank in gallons. 
(For exact results multiply the product by 57%, in- 
stead of 6.) But if the tank be larger at the bottom 
than at the top, find the average diameter by measur- - 
ng the middle part of the tank half-way between the 
top and bottom, ; 

Another rule is to multiply the square of the diame- 
ter in feet, and multiply+this result by 47, and divide 
the product by eight. 

In calculating the capacity of tanks, 31% gallons are 
estimated to one barrel, and 63 gallons to one hogs- 
head. 
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HOW TO MEASURE A BARREL, IN GALLONS. 


The barrel is usually estimated at 31% gallons, and 
the hogshead at 63 gallons. But the following will 
enable one to find the exact capacity of any barrel. 
A gallon of water weighs nearly 8% pounds, 
avoirdupois, A pint is generally estimated as 
a pound, and the rule is to add together the diameters 
of the bung and head in inches and divide the sum by 
two, which equals the average diameter. Then multi- 
ply the average diameter by itself in inches and again 
by the height in inches, then multiply by 8 and cut off 
the right-hand figure, and you havethe number of cubic 
inches. Divide by 231 and you have the number. of 
gallons. To find the number of bushels divide by 
2,150.4. 
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HOW MUCH A WAGON-BOX HOLDS. 


Find the cubic feet of grain in a box and then multi- 
ply the same by 4 and divide the result by 5, and you 
have the number of bushels. This simple rule is based 
on a calculation having as its bottom factor the United 
States standard, 2150.42 cubic inches make a bushel. 
The following table of bin or box capacity, inside 
measurements, are furnished as helps in ready reckon- 
ing: 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches, and 28 inches deep,will contain a 
barrel. 

A box 26 inches by 15% inches, and 8 inches deep, will contain 
a bushel. 

A box 13% inches square and 114 inches deep, will contain a 
bushel. a 

A box 12 inches by 1134 inches, and 9 inches deep, will contain 
a half-bushel. 

A box Io inches square and 10% inches deep, will contain a 
half-bushel. 

A box 8 1-5 inches by 8 inches square, and 8 inches Ben will 
contain a peck. 

A box 8 inches square and 4% inches deep, will contain a align 

A box 7 inches square and 4% inches deep, will contain a half- 
gallon, 
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A box 3 inches square and 4 1-5 inches deep, will contain a 
quart. 

A box 3 inches square and 324 inches deep, will contain a pint. 

An average wagon-box Io feet long, 4 feet wide and 15 inches 
deep, has a capacity of 4o bushels. 


HOW TO MEASURE THE DISTANCE TRAVELED IN 
: PLOWING, 


The farmer wants to know sometimes how much 
ground he has plowed in a given space of time. This 
he can estimate with reasonable accuracy, it being ac- 
cepted as the base of calculation that he travels at the 
rate of 16 to 18 miles per day of g hours. The follow- 
ing table will serve as a guide in the calculation, taken 
together with the fact that there are 43,560 square feet 
in an acre, and that number of feet equals eight miles 
and a quarter: 


(Sp: ace trav- ; 
Space travel-| Extent | Extent 
Breadth of = Breadth of eled in : 
furrow slice. ise TE ployed Per |\furrow slice. pein an Roe Dios 
Inch. Miles. ies Mi.i16 Mi. Inch. |__ Miles. |18 Mi,)16 Mi- 
f 14% 1% 11% 14 7 2% \2% 
12% 1% |1% 15 | 6% 2% 225 
9 Ir 1% |1% 16 | 6% 29-10 23-5 
10 9 9-10 1475 (13-5 I H 5% 3 I-10 |2%4 
11 2 2 1% 1 5% 3% |29-10 
12 % 21-5 |1 9-10 19 | 5% 3% |3 1-10 
13 734 2% |2 1-10 20 | 4910 |31-5 13% 
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HOW MANY BRICKS REQUIRED FOR A WALL. 

The usual size of bricks is 8 inches long, 4 inches 
wide and 2 inches high, or 64 cubic inches. It takes 
27 such bricks to make a cubic foot, without mortar, 
and from 20 to 22 with mortar. The following isa 
common rule for brick measurement : 

RuLE—Multiply the length of the wall in feet by the height in 
feet, and that by its thickness in feet, and then multiply that re- 
sult by 20, and the product will be the number of bricks in the 
wall. If there are doors or windows in the wall then multiply 
their height, width and thickness together and deduct the amount 
from the solid contents of the wall before multiplying by 20. 

HOW TO MEASURE A WALL. 

It is customary to estimate walls by the perch, a 
perch being equal to 2434 cubic feet. At least, that was 
customary. The foot is now more commonly em- 
ployed as the unit of measurement. Cut-stone is sold 
by the cubic foot. Brick largely is reckoned by the 
thousand brick laid in the wall. The following scale 
for wall measurement is in common use: 

4%-inch wall (24 brick) per superficial foot, 7 bricks. 
g-inch wall (1 brick) per superficial foot, 14 bricks. 

13-inch wall (1! bricks) per superficial foot, 21 bricks. 

18-inch wall (2 bricks) per superficial foot, 28 bricks. 

22-inch wall (2%4 bricks) per superficial foot, 35 bricks, 
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For every half-inch added to the thickness of a wall 
seven bricks are allowed. A rule which often comes 
convenient for ascertaining the number of bricks in a 
wall is to multiply the length by the height, deducting 
for windows and doors, getting the square feet of the 
wall, and then multiply the number of feet found to the 
surface measurement by the number of bricks per thick- 
ness, as shown in the foregoing scale. In buying and 
selling the bricks in an old wall this rule is a great 
convenience. 


4 
HOW TO MEASURE FOR A CHIMNEY. 


The usual way to ascertain the number of bricks 
needed for a chimney is to apply the following rules: 

The diameter at the base should be one-tenth the 
length, and if the diameter of the chimney at the top is 
4% feet or over the top length should be a brick anda 
half in thickness, The chimney should be one brick in 
thickness for 25 feet from the top down, and a half 
brick additional for each 25 feet to the bottom. 


HOW TO MEASURE LOGS AND LUMBER. 


First find the average diameter of the log and then 
allow 4 inches in diameter for slab waste, then square 
the remaining diameter and multiply length in feet. 
That will give the number of feet in board measure 
contained in the log, 
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In board measurement, one inch in thickness is the 
unit employed. Thus, if a board is twenty feet in 
length, one foot in width and one inch in length, it 
constitutes twenty feet of lumber, but if it is two inches 
thick it constitutes forty feet, or if half an inch ten feet. 
If, then, the measurement is by count, the thickness 
must be the base of calculation. 

It is customary to compute the length and height of 
a pile of boards in feet and the width in inches. Then 
bearing in mind that twelve inches make a foot, the 
computation is simplified. For example, if the boards 
are twenty-four feet long and six inches wide, each 
board will contain twelve feet in lumber. If the board 
be two inches thick, that is, a plank, then double the 
figures in price measurement. But any kind of timber 
can be computed readily by remembering that one foot 
in length, one foot in width and one inch in thickness, 
constitute a foot of timber. 

HOW TO MEASURE FOR WALL-PAPER. 

To find the amount of paper required to paper a 
room, multiply the distance around the room, in feet, 
by the height of the room—this gives the superficial 
area of the walls. Multiply the length of the windows - 
by their width and this by the number of windows. 
Do the same with the doors, and subtract the sum of 
these two from the superficial area of the walls and 
you have the number of square feet of paper needed. 
Now each roll is 1% feet wide and 24 feet long, con- 
taining 36 square feet; divide the square feet of paper 
needed by 36 and the result will be the number of 
rolls needed, except that five per cent should be al- 
lowed for waste. 
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HOW TO MEASURE A WOOD PILE. 

A cord of wood is a pile 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
4 feet high, making 128 cubic feet. Consequently the 
rule for measurement is self-obvious. _Tan-bark is also 
sald by the cord. What is called a “stove-length” cord 
differs from a regular cord in width. It is 8 feet long 
and 4 feet high, but its width is simply the length of a 
stick cut or sawed to fit actual use in an ordinary stove. 


HOW TO MEASURE CISTERNS AND WELLS. 


It is often desirable to know how much water there 
is ina cistern or old-fashioned well. The rule is: Mul- 
tiply the square of the diameter in inches by the depth 
ofthe water in inches, and this by thirty-four, and then 
point off four figures. The result will be the quantity 
in gallons. Of course,if the capacity of the cistern or 
well, if full, were the point to be determined, the depth 
of the well or cistern itself would be taken. If it be 
desired to reduce the calculation to barrels divide by 


3114; if to hogsheads, by 63. 
HOW TO MEASURE A FLOOR FOR A CARPET. 


Multiply the length of the room in feet by the width 
in feet, and divide the result by the number of square 
feet in one yard of carpeting, and the result will equal 
the number of yards of carpeting it will take to cover 
the floor. 

HOW TO MEASURE GAS. 


In every house lighted by gas is a meter by which it 
can be determined just how much gas is actually con- 
sumed, but very few people pay any attention to their 
meters, and, as a consequence, are liable to imposition. 

Gas bills are rendered monthly and are based on the 
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record made by the meter in one’s own house. That 
record, or registry, is taken off by an agent of the gas 
company. He goes to the house, asks to see the me- 
ter, and then makes a memoranda of the number of 
feet shown to have been used during the month. Every 
householder should insist that any member of his 
household who opens the door for the agent should 
accompany him and take off the record on a piece of 
paper, or, better still, a little blank-book kept for that 
purpose. Then when the bill comes figure it up and 
see if the amount used actually comes to the cost 
charged, at the rate given. In this way errors will be 
corrected, as well as frauds detected. It isnot necessary 
to understand the mechanism of the meter, or the way 
it works—only take pains to know what the meter re- 
ally records. 

If the gas bill is still unreasonably large procure a 
gasometer. or regulator, the object of which is to main- 
tain an even and equitable pressure. If the pressure 
is uneven or excessive the light will not be as good and 
the expense will be greater. But the first thing is to 
make sure that the bill presented is only for the num- 
ber of feet registered. In many cases the house is not 
visited at all and the bill is based on guess-work, but if 
the householder takes a record he is protected against 
that kind of imposition, for if his own book shows no 
record he knows that no agent of the gas company 
visited his house that month. A little. practical atten- 
tion to this matter will prove an effectual safeguard 
against extortionate gas bills. The gas meter usually 
has three dials which are used in determining the num- 
ber of feet consumed, and a fourth for testing the meter. 
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The right-hant dial of the three used for actual meas- - 


urement records the number of feet by hundreds, up to 
one thousand, the center dial the number of thousands 
up to ten thousand, and the left-hand one the number 
in tens of thousands up to one hundred thousand. 
Thus, if the hands or pointers have passed the 5, 6 and 
7 figures on these dials the amount consumed is 76,500. 
If you have any suspicion that the gas meter is wrong, 
or that you do not read it correctly, apply to the gas in- 
spector of your city to test and, if need be, explain the 
meter. If you pay no attention to the matter and 
simply pay whatever bill is presented, you have only 
yourself to blame if you are imposed upon. 
HOW TO ADJUST THE LOAD TO THE TEAM. 

It is highly important for a farmer or teamster to 
understand how to adjust the load to the team, the bur- 
den to the horses bearing it. For example, if the load 
weighs two tons. and is a hard strain on the horses, one 
of them being much larger and stouter than the other, 
it is necessary to regulate the evener, or the whiffletree, 
one or both. The evener is usually attached to the 
tongue of the wagon or the beam of the plow, in the 
middle, and the clevises are equally distant from the 
end. In that case each horse has the same strain put 
upon him. But move the evener one inch from the 
center and the horse having the short end will have to 
draw about one-twentieth more than the other, and if 
the clevises are uneven one inch the difference is one- 
half as great. Bearing this in mind the driver can ad- 
just either the clevises or the evener to his idea of the 
difference between the drawing capacity of the two ani- 
mals. Eveners vary in length according to the nature 
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of the road or the character of the grdfind over which 
the team must travel, but this general idea of the effect . 
of changing the evener or the clevises will enable one 
to form an estimate of how to make the adjustment 
which is sufficiently exact for all practical purposes. 
Care should be taken not to impose upon the willing 
beast of burden. The adjustment suggested can be 
used to protect the willing from the-natural shirk. 


GENERAL RULES FOR ESTIMATES OF MEASURE- 
MENT 


This chapter on measurements cannot be concluded 
in any better Way than by giving the following stan- 
dard rules of mensuration : 

Multiply three sides of a cube together and the result 
is its solid contents, and multiply the square of the. 
length of one side of the cube by six, and you have its 
surface. 

The surface of a sphere is found by multiplying its 
diameter by its circumference, and its solidity is ascer- 
tained by multiplying the square of the diameter by 
3.1416. 

The solidity of a cylinder is found by multiplying 
the area of one end by its length. 

The area of a triangle is found by multiplying the 
base by one-half the altitude. The area of a rectangle 
is found by multiplying the length by the breadth. 

The area ofa circle is ascertained by multiplying one- 
half the diameter by one-half the circumference. 

The circumference of a circle is three and one-sev- 
enth times greater than its diameter. 
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CARPENTER ESTIMATES. 


T is necessary for a carpenter to be able to make es- 
timates, for he is liable to want to take a contract 
for putting up a building, or doing other work in his 
line. It is also important for one who is to foot the 
bills for a new house, barn, shop, fence, or the like, to 
be able to apply carpenter rules, asa protection against 
being swindled. The following are the rules in common 
use in this line : 
To find the number of boards required to cover a 
building, first find the area of the gable, or triangular 
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space on the end, formed by an ordinary double-roof. 
This is found by multiplying the width of the building 
by the height of the roof and dividing the result by 2; 
or, if it be a quarter-pitch roof, multiply its width by 
one-eighth of itself. Having done this multiply the 
distance around the building by the height of the same, 
and add the result to the area of the gable ends, 
making due allowance for the doors and windows. The 
fina! result will be the number of feet of boards re- 
quired, 

If shingles be laid four inches to the weather a thou- 
sand, or four bundles, will cover one hundred square 
feet, and require five pounds of nails. The same num- 
ber of laths will cover two hundred and ten feet of sur- 
face and use up seven pounds of nails. In estimating 
material for flooring it is only necessary to keep in mind 
that one-fifth more siding and flooring is required than 
the number of square feet of surface to be covered. The 
lapping and matching explain this rule. Simple and 
few as these rules are they will enable one to estimate 
the material for a plain job of carpentering. 
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CARPENTER ESTIMATES. I9g!I 


SCANTLING AND TIMBER MEASURE REDUCED TO 
ONE-INCH BOARD MEASURE, 


To ascertain the number of feet of scantling or timber, say 18 feetlong and 2 by 
3 inches: Find 2 by 3 in the top columns, and 18 in the left hand column, and under 
2 by 3 and against 18 isgfeet. If the scantlingis longer than contained in the 
table, add two lengths together. Ifshorter, take part offsame length. 


THICKNESS AND WIDTH IN INCHES. 


Feet. 


E 
3 
g 
P 


5 [2x6] 2x7 |2x8 2x9 3x3 |3x4 [3x5 |3x6 |3x7 [3x8 |3x9 |4x4 


6} 2. |3.14.|5. |6.] 7. |8. | 9. | 4.6] 6. | 7.6] 9. 110.6112. [13.6] 8. 
Z| 2.4] 3.6] 4.8] 5.10] 7. | 8.2 | 9.4]10.6] 5.3] 7. | 8.9]10.6|12.3]14. [15.9] 9.4 
$} 2.8] 4. | 5.4] 6.8 | 8. | 9.4 [10.8112. | 6. 1 8. |10. |12. |14. |16. |18. 10. 
9] 3. | 4.6] 6. | 7.6 | 9. [10-6 |12. 13.6] 6.9] 9. |11.3/13.6]15.9]18. |20.3]12. 
10] 3.4] 5. | 6.8} 8.4 ]10. }11.8 ]13.5]15. | '7.6]10. |12.6]15. 117.6]20. |22.6]13.4 
11] 3.8} 5.6) 7.4] 9.2 |11. 12.10]14.8]16.6] 8.3111. ]13.9]16.6]19.3]22. |24.9]14.8 
12] 4.) 6. | 8. |10. |12. }14. (16. |18. | 9. |12. |15. |I8. 121. |24. 27. 116. 
13] 4.4] 6.6] 8.8)10.10]13. |15.2 |17.4|19.6] 9.9]13. |16.3|19.6|22.9]26. |29.3]17.4 
14) 4.8] 7. | 9.4]11.8 [14. 116.4 ]18.8/21. |10.6)14. |17.6/21. |24.6]28. |31.6]18.8 
15] 5. | 7.6}10. {12.6 [15. 117.6 }20. |22.6]11.3/15. |18.9122.6]26.3]30. |33.9]20. 
16] 5.4] 8. |10.8]13.4 116. ]18.8 |21.4124. |12 146. }20. }24. 423. 132. |36. (21.4 
17| 5.8} 8.6|11.4]14.2 |17. |19.10}22.8]25.6]12.9117../21.3125.6/29.9/34. 138.3)22.8 
18] 6. | 9. 112. |15. |18. JQ. |24. l27. 118.6118. )22.6]97. |31.6/36. 140.6124. 
19] 6.4] 9.6]12.8]15.10]19. |22.2 |25.4128.6]14.3]19. |93.9]9816|33.3138. 142.9]044- 
20) G.8}10. |13.4116.8 ]20. }23.4 |26.8/30.-115. |20. [25 |80. 135. |40. 145. 126.8 
21] 7. |10.6)14. {17.6 |21. 24.6 ]28. |31.6]15.9]/21. |26.3/31.6136.9/42. |47.3128. 
22) 7.4)11. |14.8118.4 122. |25.8 |29.4133. 16.6122. 127.6133. |38.6/44. |49.6199.4 
23) 7.8]11.6]15.4/19.2 123. |26.10}30.8/34.6)17.3)23. 128.9/34.6140.3/46. |51.9|30.8 
24] 8. 112. 116. 120. |24. }28. |32. |36. 118. 24. |30. |36. 142. [48. [54. 132. 
25] 8.4}12.6]16.8]20.10]25. |29.2 |33.4/37.6]18.9]25. 131.3137.6|43.9150. 156.3/33.4 
80/10. |15. }20. (25. |80. 135. 40. [45. 122.6180. |37.6145. 152.6160. |67.6/40- 
34/11.4]17. 122.8}28.4 |84, 139.3 145.4/51. 125.6134, |42.6]51. 159.6168. |76.6145.4 
40}13.4]20. 126.8/93.4 140. 146.8 153.4160. 130. 140. 150. 160. |70. 180. l90. |53. 
2 ‘THICKNESS AND WIDTH IN INCHES, 
v 
6 |5x4)4x6 |4x7| 4x8 |4x9] 5x5]/5x6 | 5x7 | 5x8 | 5x9 |6x6] 6x7 6x8] 6x9 |6x1) 
Gil. |T2. |i4. | 16. | 18.112.6 | J5. | 17.6 | 20. | 22.6) 18.) 21. | 24./ 27. | 30 
711.8114. ]16.4] 18.8] 21.|14-7 | 17.6] 20.5 | 23.4] 26.3] 21.1 24-6 31.6 
8/13.4]16. |18.8] 21.4] 24.116. | 20. | 23.4 |-26.8] 30. 28. | 32. 36. | 40 
9/15. |18. |21. | 24. | 27.|18.9 | 22.6] 26.3 | 30._| 33.9] 27.] 31.6] 36.|.40.6| 45 
10}16.8|20. 23.4] 26.8] 30./20.10] 25. | 29.2 | 33:4] 87.6] 30.| 35. | 40.| 45 
11/18.4/22. 125.8] 29.4) 33./22.11] 27.6) 32.1 | 36.8] 41.3] 33.| 38.6] 44.| 40.6] 55 
12/90, 124. 128. | 32. | 36./25. | 30. | 85. | 40. | 45. | 36.| 42. | 48.| 54. |.60 
13/21.8|26. }30.4] 34.8] 9.27.1 | 32.6) 37.11] 43.4] 48.9] 39.| 45.6] 52.| 58.6] 65 
14]23,4]28, 132.8) 37.4) 42.129.2 | 35. | 40.10) 46.8] 52.6] 42.1 49. | 56.| 63. | 70 
15/95. 130. 35. #40. | 45.(31.3 | 87.6) 43.9 | 50. | 56.3] 45.1 52.6] 60.| 67.6] 75 
16}26 .8|32. 37.4] 42.8] 48./93.4 | 40. | 46.8 | 53.4! 60. | 48.| 56. | 64.| 72. | 80. 
17/23.4)34, 39.8) 45.4] 51./35.5 | 42.6) 49.7 | 56.8] 63.9] 51.| 59.6) 68.| 76.6] 85. 
18130. 136. 142. |. 48. | 54.187.6 | 45. | 52.6] 60. | 67.6] 54.| 63. | '72.] 81. | 90. 
19131.8/38. [44.4] 50.8] 57.139.7 | 47.6) 55.5 6.4 h3 57.| 66.6] 76.| 85.6] 95. 
20133.4140. 146.8] 53.4] 60.141.8 | 50. | 58.4] 66.8] 75. | 60.| 70. | 80.| 90. {100. 
21/35. 142. |49. | 56. | 63./43.9 | 52.6) 61.3 | 70. | 78.9] 63.| 73.6] 84.| 946/105. 
8/44, 151.4] 58.8) 66.45.10] 55. | 64.2] 73.4! 82.6] 66.| 77. | 88.| 99. |110. 
23183.4|48, 153.8] 61.4] 69.147.11| 57.6] 67.1 | 76.8] 86.3] 69.| 80.6] 92-|103.6|115. 
24140, 48. 156. | G4. | 72.150. | 60. | 70. | 80. | 90. | '72.] 84. | 96.|108. 120. 
25/41.8150. [58.4] 66.8] 75./52.1 | 62.6) 72.11) 83.4] 93 87.6|100.|112.6]125. 
- 60. |70. | 80. | 90.162.6 | 75. | 87.6 1100. 6| 90.1105. |120. 150 
34/56.8168. 79.4] 90.8,102.170.10) 85. | 99.2 |113.41127.6]102.1119. 186.1153. 19. 
40/66.8180. 193.4 106.8 120.183.4 1100. 1116.8 4133.41150. |120.1140. 160.1180. 
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BUILDERS’ ESTIMATING TABLES. 


Quantity of material in every four lineal feet of exterior wall in a balloon frame 
building, height of wall being given: 


6 = Soe | oO wl se 58 
24 a Size of Studs, Braces, | S38 | Da | 13 Eieel 
be 3 ‘S ete eee |eea| fa | oS 
ae . EfealS Sa | 25 
ow co) So Zs aan 
rey a Os tol S i=} Qa & a] 
8 6x 6 2x4Studs - 42 36 40 74 
10 6x 8 4x4 Braces 52 44 50 80 
12 6x10 4x4 Plates 62 63 60 % 
14 6x10 1x6 Ribbons 69 62 70 112 
16 8x10 82 71 80 128 
18 8x10 Studs 87 80 144 
8x12 16 inches from 98 88 160 

22 9x12 centers 109 97 110 176 
24 10x12 119 106 120 192 
18 10x10 2x6 Studs 122 80 90 144 
20 10x12 6x6 Braces 137 88 100 160 
22 10x12 4x6 Plates 145 97 110 176 
2 12x12 1x6 Ribbons 162 106 120 192 
26 10x14 Pak 169 114 130 208 
8 10x14 Studs 16 inch centers 176 123 140 224 
30 12x14 198 132 150 240 


Amount of lumber in rafters, collarspiece and boarding, and number of shingles to 
four lineal feet of roof, measured from eave to eave over ridge. 
Rafters 16-inch centers: 


Width of | c:. of Size Quantity of Lumber in | Quantity of No..of 


House, of Collar- Rafter and Col- Boarding, 5 

Fee Rafters piece. lar-piece. Feet. Shingles. 
14 2x4 2x4 39 91 560 
16 2x4 2x4 ia) 70 640 
18 2x4 2x4 50 79 720 
20 2x4 2x4 56 88 800 
22 2x4 2x4 62 97 880 
24 2x4 2x4 67 106 960 
20 2x6 2x6 84 88 800 
22 2x6 2x6 97 880 
24 2x6 2x6, 101 1 
26 2x6 2x6 109 115 1040 
28 2x6 2x6 117 124 1120 
30 2x6 2x6 125 133 1200 


CompPARATIVE STRENGTH OF TIMBER AND CAsT IRON. 
Table showing the transverse strength of timber and of cast iron one 
foot long and one inch square. 


Breaking Weight Borne 


GOEL Weight, Ibs. | with Safety, Ibs. 


Ash, seasoned....... 175 105 
Chestnut, seasoned 170 115 
Hickory, seasoned... 270 

White Oak, seasoned 240 196 


White Pine, seasoned 
Yellow Pine, seasoned. 
Tron (cast) 


HOW TO-TELL THE WEATHER. 


riginally, the National Weather Bureau was under 
O the supervision of an army officer, but it has been 
recently transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
and the following system of flag signals adopted, ren- 
dering it very beneficial: 
No. 1._ No. 1, alone, indicates fair weather, stationary 
temperature. 
No. 2, alone, indicates rain or snow, station- 
ary temperature. 


WHITE 


No.2, No. 3, alone, indicates local rain, stationary 

temperature. 

7\No. 1, with No. 4 above it, indicates fair 
weather, warmer. 

No, 1, with No. 4 below it, indicates fair 
weather, colder. 

No. 2, with No. 4 above it, indicates warmer 

Ysa] weather, rain or snow. 

(ZZ No. 2, with No. 4 below it, indicates colder 

Noid: weather, rain or snow. 

No. 3, with No, 4 above it, indicates warmer 
weather with local rains. 

No. 3, with No. 4 below it, indicates colder 
weather with local rains. 

No. 1, with No. 5 above it, indicates fair 
weather, cold wave. 

No. 2, with No. 5 above it, indicates wet 

weather, cold wave. 


No. 5. 
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WAGES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


ac 


an 


issue 
erage weekly 


data the con- 


ing as 


sular reports from various countries, has 


E department of state, tak 


following table comparing the av 
wages paid in general trades in Europe w 


th those paid 
in similar trades in New York and Chicago: 
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e_— 
moa A =] Os 7 GOnOD 
ORGOSSRBATAS WNALR RASS 2S88: FCSRRS 
PLOSNY | Poa mete tata tame hOInme se Teme totem 
So 
DAN AO NS ROOK oO aoe st Own mA ona; | 
‘umispgq | ~m@idSScaoeasace A BIAMSEAOSSCARASHR RESIS | 
uM STOO 00 EO EE COU sham neu xh st sh LOUD Lone) 0909 OOO 
seen seen F Tie ==, : 
SH RVASSOSRORS |. SkTRS SERS Se Se Sal 
DOUBLT | Pinerincmo minineso m0 0 > natin (OO Sate coe tN 
n we eo on ] . . se . Th 
ASOVSRARSARES > SERS PARSSERSS : ase 
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Oto mOMmMOMmTO OOO in I> O™ NO hA +tmO0 - Pi DON 
sale N INDO ODAHMON OOWOD nH MAMOD IN POe owmo + MA OR 
y pur|sug Sto Nth thE Bind HOME NOODD : LAD.0.0090 
bee 
ESC TSOREREG | TLS Ae ae a TEE 
aereees camo 3/5 kee TU aes ima a fase A oS 
Te PAC tty ee Cae Baer Ne Ea eee ea roa 
2 Qiiiiiii: 1a: Sap ar Gee see iy Ars 
a RAn ee elect acetate Aires PGT SVC uapiety ie Gite... 
= ae seh ans <3: times Pt St See SG 
s Bene Seas as ON Te meee ey amici ie a 
ey (UR tts eau won en Well BS SEN OTC Reise ik By, Rist As 
a . —S . . a oe to =} . ach . * 4 
=) Bas Ee tiuaronion 2) Smale Al beg hen ay oe eg pen Eth ee rer 
(a) Fa ee Sy tee Re ee ee ‘Shae DS a Oe cimnved "On 
rs) Pon QOD AD SVe OT ROAST nE Ons in eR Zakage 22 
Oo 4 aU FU meV ata nN we GaoT oo ke Aer aoe oS 
SeBssge ayers e ses 5 Moe Sone ee Bor eezaee ee 
OLR VRVVS ORG 9 VERSO Eom aaa OSS ee Oa Ee She 
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ie 4 : Z 
tga] F os le ao} 9 
Occupations. az} s |] 8 = | 4 5= si] | 
ms | | 3 |) ea] Ss i218] sg] es 
a7 o ) o = 2 = a a o 
& (6) & Q <q a in % oO a 

OTHER TRADES, $ $ $ |$s = $13 1/8 $ $ 
Gardeners.............. 80] 3 78] 5 11/3 91] ...-| 3 60/3 83/3 go|12 So} 9 09 

ALLETS. co ieee cee ce cnes 10] 4 36] 5 Soj4 60) 385] 4 00/3 84/5 to}..... 13, 09 
Horseshoers.......... .| 6 32] 3 61 5 895 62/) 3 23 4 40/4 65|3 75|18 00/13 00 
GE iodine Meee re heer 8 76] 5 21] 6 24)6 84) 380} ..../6 3514 15]13 So|11 00 

borers, Porters, etc..| 4 70} 311] 3.93/3 iY 300] 3 20/3 61/2 88|10 So| 9 00 
Lithographers..........| 707] § 59 7 0715 86} 593] 4 80/5 51jq 88}..... 12 00 
Millwrights. ....... -| 697] -41 Caiace 310] 4 80/6 30/3 3o}..... 14 00 
Nailmakers (hand).....| 5 90] 312] 4 84]....| ....] ..../2 64/3 65].....|--+-+ 
Pottersic. ic... -| 5 20] 3 60 4 254 86] 3 x7]. .--< |g r7i5 76h... 10 00 
rss See E nee PAG reese! 6415 94) 4 85] 6 00/5 93/5 76/18 00/13 00 
: scoala, BULIAG er baa t 7 0017 74) 8 47} 6 40 9 6o]..... 13 00 
madale and harness a ? 

makers ....... 3 5 70/5 51} 380] ....15 20/5 10/12 ool11 00 
Sailmakers 2 85] 6 o4\4 26 3 Bol 4 80 eeollia 59|15 00/12 00 
Shoemakers. 2-95] 2°90)... Reel ae Il 00 
Stevedores 5 ie 6 7214 36 i 18 00]12 00 
SDHMNETS eaeatia vaetive na es 6 38,44 35 {5 ISIS 81} ac18l qvoolw o2l4 gol...-.|--... 
RUGHOXS eas cuca eneieass 0) 3 41] 5 02/5 58 7 12 
a pleaayh operators...| 7 65) 5 11] 6 92/6 35 12 00 
Tinsmiths......,.....-. 6 56 3551 5 46/4 4o 12 72/11 09 
en (outside of - 

MALE) os Bete ula eniaateecs 31] 279 23/3 95 10 00 
Machinists ..... pee eet 60 a wien idwetelpn eeme fale.saitere on LOO] Grarsee e 
Painters........ eos OS eke eies |!” “Caeall wetter Pe estT aR OO hi aie 
Upholsterers ........... Beye vers || Wate emtcaleeine Pasa Rite aca 

*About. With board, }Men. §SWomen. 


SHORT METHODS IN ARITHMETIC. 


HERE area good many simple rules for multiply- 
ing and for dividing, which are of great conven- 
ience, making every-day and practical figuring easy, 
simple and accurate, but the main thing is practice in 
adding long columns of figures. To be rapid and accu- 
rate is of the highest importance to an accountant. It 
is largely, however, a matter of natural aptitude. Some 
men are born mathematicians. The secret of rapid 
calculation is the ability to read figures, the same as 
letters. The child beginning to read spells out each 
word, letter by letter, slowly, b-a ba, k-e-r ker, baker, 
but in time he takes in the whole as a unit, and is not 
obliged to take it up in detail. So in adding, the be- 
ginner says, I added to 7 makes 8, and 4 to 8 12, andso 
on to the end of the list; but an expert runs his eye 
over a column of figures and reads it, just as he does 
the line in ordinary reading. Some lightning calcula- 
tors can read several columns as one, and tellalmost ata 
glance the sum total ofthem all. Tables for the cal- 
culation of per centages, interest, and the like, are ob- 


tainable, which render it unnecessary to actually go 
196 
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through the calculation, but adding must be done by 
the adder without any such assistance. 


THE NEW MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 


Tais TABLE shows that the large 1 figures in front of each double row 
are intended to multiply the small 9 ~q  head-figures in said -row; for’ in- 
stance, the large 9 is followed by 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8,9, beneath which 


Stands the increase of cach, mul- (a Ee | tiplied by ‘9, namely, g times: 2 
are 18, 9 times 3 are 27, 9 times 3 cae 4 arc 28, ctc., 9 times 9 are 81, 
as will be seen at the end of ae the row; and in the ast row, 
25 times 2’are 50, étc., and at 4 - 3 a the end, 25 times ‘25 are “625. 
Sa 


5 CUP iene See 
190) 1§ 20 25 
6 ak GR Ween aks 
12 13 24 30 36 
7! Ses ee. ore sm Maes ¢ 
14 21 28 35 42 49 


Se ee 8 
16 24 32 40 48 ae 


Cy GA Se SG 
18 27 36 is sa & a i gr 


1 ASM ELS: 6. Le! eas, 
20 30 40 5 60 70 80 90 “100 
1 FE ERE ES 
eae 55_6& 77 83 99.310 12% 
3g «10 «It TB 


1 ae 5) 6 7 8: 
‘ 24 36 48 bo 72 84 96 108 120 132 144 
| (ORE OG Or ee 
_ 1 26 39 52 G5 78 of 10% 137 130 143 156 169 - 
3 


2 
14 2 4 5 yn: Ce Pe Oe 
25 42 56 70 84 98 112 126 140 i. 6 182 196 
15 Ce Pcie Ra ee 13,414 «15 
30 45 60 75 99 105 120 135 150 165 180 195 210 225 
1 oe SC POON ACE 
32 48 64 80 96 112 128 144 160 176 192 208 224 240 256 | 
7 aes Se (I pa TOM Fe a FS 16 Ip 
19 136 153 170 187 204 221 238 255 272 289 
2345 6 7 8 9 HO 11 12 13 14.15 16 17 18 
18 3654 72.90 108 126 144 162 180 198 216 234 252 270 288 306°324 
8 9 10 It 12 33 Y4'°15 16 47 18 19 
5 r 


7 

57 75 95 184 133 152 171 190 209 228 247 266 285 304 323 542 3 

6 7 8.9 10 11 12 33 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
4 


& Careny 10 160 180 200 220 240 2280 300 320 340 360 380 40m 
Ot 34 oie 10 11 12 13 14 35 16 17 18 39 20 25 
42 65 84 105 126 147 168 189 210 231 252 273 294 315 336 357 373 399 420 A4E 
Cobo ROP Oe Us a say ISL COD LE TON? Te CR Pee re 
i 44 66 83 119 132 154 176 198-220 242 264 286 308330 952 374 396 418. 440 462 484 
OIE BEV IB MEU ie OE TR al Ea a 2223. 
92115 138 161 184 207 230 253 276 299 322 345 363 39% 414: 437 460 483.506 529 
506 7) SOs Ia. JA 14D 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
20 144 163 192 216 240 264 258 312 336 360.494 4c$ 422.456 480 504 523 552 576 


25 . a BR 6 7 8 9 10 11 42 13 1f 15 16 17 183 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
& zs 100125 i 175 300 225 250 275 300 Bs AKO 375 409 425 4£0 475 500 S25 §5° 575 600 625 
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THE CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


POPULATION OF THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


/ NEO E Sigal sean nn ntcn ara pcosela zach 


PATICANISAS!s cinlcwreeisiaae pera sreteinioanc tenia en ohla 
OA TOMA ee ctiarce ota stroch om emanate cine 
Colorado..... 
Connecticut . 


WOVE a Rtgeks EUS RISO TaN ROOT CASS ORee Rea 
ADS AR I ete agin Vis om Tk peel ieee eed 
Kentucky ...... 5, 


. x 
$ = 
wea ~ 
_ ee 

sa |o£& 
mre Poise} 
<n |S 


50,540|1819] 1 
53,045/1836) 1 
1850 


4,990) 1789 
2,050) 1787 
58,680) 1845 
59,475| 1759] 1 
84,800} 1890 
56,650}1818} 3. 
36, 350| 1816} 2, 
§5,275|1837 


I 
2,080/ 1861} 1 
40,40011792, I 


in 1890. 


Population 


y513,017 


84, 385 
826, 351 
192,404 


»427,096 
$eho3s 


es [eg 
Be 125 
= o> 
> 3 
re a 
1,262,505] 10 
802,525) 7 
ue 8 
194,327 
622\700 
nae 3 
269,493) 4 
1,542,180] 12 
32,610] 3 
3,077,871) 22 
1,978,301| 15 
1,624,615) 15 
1096] 9 
1,048,690] 13 
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| 


5 = as Sa 
3] 28 | 22 [gs 
= Bu eu 2 Oo 
STATES AND TERRITORIES. ae] Se se |ae 
§ jes] & Bia aes 
- 
a esp. a & le 
Mea iStanirecateics cee dex oee aceite elt ase as ake 1,118,587] 39,946) 8 
Maine....... Rede ecedeniiys sik 29,875|1820] 661,086 49,9361 6 
IM REU ATIC R tertirhataae sn oW% desta t netic ane 12,210]1789! 1,042,390 Rhos 8 
Massachusetis On tart, Gaerne 8,315]1789 2,238,943] 1,783,085| 14 
Michigan... 57,430]1837| 2,093,5 8 1,636,937] 13 
Minnesota... 53,365|1857] 1, 301, 826] 780,773) 7 
Mississippi .. Mi ek ge e810 1817] 1,28 89,600 1,131, 397 9 
TOES U TLS UA nee Se as oe eo 681735 1821] 2,679,184] 2,168,380] 16 
Montana.. 146,080]1889] 132,159] 39,159] 3 
INGH ras kare rwnsieniaty vas <lkewe he awiete comtneah 76,185] 1867} 1,058,910] 452,402] 5 
INGVAU Hen ANPe STN clan Porsee teeta veeoartcns 109,700| 1864 45,761 62,266] 3 
New Hampshire. . 91305 1789} 376,560} 346,991| 4 
New Jersey.. 7,815}1789) 1,444,933} 1,131,116] 9 
~New York..... 49,170|1789] 5,997,853} 5,082,871] 36 
North Carolina. 52,250)1789] 1,617,947] 1,399,759] 11 
*North gan Gantt BBO| eG, 710 wean eae: 3 
Ohio.. if 40,760] 1802) 3,672,316] 3,198,062] 23 
Oregon ......... 94,560)1859) 313,767) 174,768) 3 
Pennsylvyania..... 45,215| 1789] 5,258,014] 4,282,891] 30 
Rhode Island....... 1,250/1790} 345,506] 276,531] 4 
South Carolina......... 30,170 58 TIS 1149 995.5771 9 
PSGUCH MOA Avena deacdicreneca-con Mpa ded]? oumeah S28,008| sac aaucise 4 
PL GMMESHOR Es re ey ecco rats pene i 1,767,518] 1,542,359] 12 
ERAS ae fonra rat Cos alas 25235,523] 1 391.749 13 
Wermnontisrceccspcn te Oie6s 17 332,422] 332,286) 4 
Mirtitlaives wieacmcin cons 2,450 1791 1,055,980] 1,512,565] 12 
Washington's. sch. sharsnc! &i180 Bo} 1889) 349,390} 75,116 4 
W. Virginia... ni cay: 24780 1863) 762,794) 618,457 
WNISCOUSIN : cieqpuec cas ct etiels ee 847 1,656,880} 1,315,497] 11 
yoming 60.222} 20,789) 3 
ee Eee westeniaw caale 5 Zee Gis ead tal ences Pe 
FAM IBOU Wits 4 peta gs 2 113,020] . 59,620 40,440] .. 
District of ED Eias Bote ied Ieee 230,392] 177,024 
ies we 64,609 SP UF mE | Daten eo Me : 
ew Mexico...... 122,580] . 153,593) 119,565 
Gee PM tecen oe nun ear aie aimee Oeil) ao fees Gi Salen eaters 
NCA Ge aen sare Cnet ielsiitcastedevenaavad accel) WBA 900 207,905) 143,963 
ol i] 4:1 PR ance ere 2,633,810 62,622,250150,155,783] 444 


*The Territory Ae none embracing North and South Dakota, had a popu- 


lation of 125,177 in 1 
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POPULATION OF CITIES OF 10,000 
AND OVER IN THE U. S. 


CITIES. 
TOM. ves an cee 
Albany, N.Y. 
Alexandria, V< 
Allegheny, Pa.. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Alpena, Mich. . 
Alton, 


Amsterdam, N. Y... 
Anderson, Ind.. 
Appleton, Wis...... 
Asheville, N. C..... 
Ashland, Wis....... 
Atchison, aga, se 
Atlantic City, N ts 

Atlanta, Ga.... 

Attleboro, Mass.. 
Auburn, N. NAS 


Augusta, es 
Augusta, M 
Aurora, Tl. ANOS 
Austin, Tex.. 


I8go. 
27,702 


94,640 


14,315 


104,967 
25,183 
11,228 
10,184 
30, 269 
17,264 
10,759 
11,825 
10,443 
16,145 
14,122 
13,038 


1880. 
16,512 
90,758 
13,059 
75,052 
18,063 

6,153 

5,975 
19,710 

9,466 

4,126 

§,005 

2,626 

goo 
15,105 

5,477 
37,409 
11,111 
21,924 

9, $55 
21,891 

$8,605 
11,873 
10,013 


ITIES. 

Baltimore, 
Bangor, Merce 2s 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
ate Creek, Mich. 
Bay City, Mich..... 
Bayonne, N. Di 
Beatrice, Neb. . 
Belleville, 1G Ube 
Beverly, Mass...... 
Biddeford, Me...... 
Binghampton, NEY. 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
Bloomington, 16S 
Boston, lass. . 
Bradford, Pa. 
Bridgeton, N. ns Rees 
Bridgeport, Conn.. 
Brockton, Mass..... 
Brooklyn, (nN eee 
Brookline, Mass.... 
Buffalo, 
Burlington, Ta...... 
Burlington, Vt...... 


00 


Md.... . 


1890. 


433,547 


19,090 
10,397 
13,190 
27,836 
18 996 
13,921 
15,360 
10,795 
14,418 
35,093 
20,241 
22,242 

446,507 
10,478 


TIES. 1890. 
Butte t City, ae 10,701 
cobb he a Wis Siess 
ambridge ass. 837 
Camden, N. be aeons 
Carton), Ov ccee «ci 26, 327 
Carbondale, Bases 10,526 
Cedar Ree Be 17,997 
Charleston, 5 54,592 
Charlotte, NG 11,555 
Chattanooga, Ten 29, 109 
Chelsea, Mass. 27,850 
Chester, Pa... . 20,167 
Cheyenne, W yo. 10,693 
Giicaroy, Hisar. <5 . 1,098,576 
Chicopee, eg INE fe 14,007 
Chillicothe, O.. 11,25 
Cincinnati, O.. . 296,309 
Cleveland, O....... 261,546 
linton, Iowa..... . 13,629 
Clinton, Mass.....-.. 10,379 
Cohoes, N.Y.. 22,432 
Columbia, Ba....... 19,507 
Columbia, S. Cen 14.508 
Colorado Spr’gs,Colo 11,200 
Columbus, aoe 15,650 
ee aaa OF. 90,398 
Concord 16,9. 
eau ae a. 21,388 
oyington, Ky...... 37,375 
Cumberland, 10,030 
Dallas, Tex.. +s 38,140 
Danbury, Conn. raat 19,355 
Danville, Ill.. 11,528 
Danville, Va. 10,285 
IDEM LST UL 0 LE ieee 58,868 
Davenport, Iowa. . 25,161 
Decatur, Dibaba on 16,841 
Denison, Tex. . 10,959 
Denver, Colo.. 106,670 
Des Moines, fa. Ragtis 50,067 
Detroit, Mich.. 205, 
Dover, UNM ure 12,779 
Dubugue, Iowa..... 30,147 
Duluth, Minn....... 32,725 
Easton, Pa. ein FAGIOS 
es Liverpool, TO oe 10,947 
E. Portland, ‘Ore. 10,481 
E, Saginaw, Mich. . 40,137 
St. Lonis, Ill..... 15,150 
Eau Claire, Wis. 17,438 
BLT UN viele ize « 28 - 17429 
Elizabeth, N. eacies 37,670 
Elkhart, 1 eae aa 11,45 
liana ane Nia cde cess 1070 
El get WOK yess. TO;OR0 
Perley Pawisss 699 
Evansville, 1 Ind.. 50,674 
eh es 11,040 
it iSver, cia ae rot 
Finat Ce a 18,672 
Fitchburg, Mass.... 22,007 
Fond du Lac, Wis.. 11,942 
Fort Scott en ears 11,837 
Fort Smith, Ark...) 11,291 


CITIES. 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
Fort Worth, Tex... 
Freeport. Iil.. 0 
Fresno, Cal.. 
Galesburg, Tl.. 
Galveston, Tex..... 
Gloucester, Mass. . 
Gloversville, N. Y.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Greenwich, Conn.. 
Hagerstown, Md.. 
Hamilton, | be ie 
Hannibal, Mo.. 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 

Hartford, Conn..... 
Hastings, Neb.. 
Haverhill, M ass. 
Hazelton, Pa 
Helena, Mont. . 
Hoboken, aT . 
Holyoke, "Mass... 
Hornellsville, N.Y... 
Houston, Tex....... 
Hudson, N.Y....... 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Hyde Park, Mass.. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Lrontons Qh, se ssa.% = 
Ishpeming, SHEDS 
Ithaca, N. Y. ee 

ackson, Mich...... 

ackson, Tenn...... 
acksonville, Fla... 

acksonville, Il] 

amestown. N.Y... 

anesville, Wis..... 

effersonville, Ind.. 
ersey City,N.J...., 

ohnstown, N. Y.... 
ohnstown, Baas 
oliet, Ill. 

Salam AzZ00, Mich, 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Kansas City, Revi lig 
Keokuk, lowa...... 
Key West, Blas. is 
Kingston, N. Y 
Knoxville, Tenn.. 
La Crosse, Wis..... 
La Fayette, Ind... 
Lancaster, Pa...... 
Lansing. Mich...... 
Lansingburg, N: Ps 
Laredo, ee 
La Salle, Il 
Lawrence, Nee hye 
Leadville, Colo.. 
Leavenworth, Kan... 
Lebanon, Pah s cnc 
Lewiston, Me....... 
Lexington, ie 
Dina, OF.2 2. 
Lincoln, Neb... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 


10,922 


22,496 


202 POPULATION OF CITIES. 

CITIES. 1890. 1880. CITIES. 1890. 1880. 
Lockport, N.Y..... 16,00 13,522 Ogden, Utah,....... 14,919 6,069 
Logansport, pie 13,79 11,198 Ogdensburg, 3 a) 41,067, 10,341 

TE sland City, Oil City, Pa.. 10,94. 7131 
Dansk yaisces at 30,396 17,129 Omaha, Neb.. 130,5. 30,51 
Ta Anil Cal... 50,394 11, 18, Orange, N. J 18,774 13,207 
Louisville, Ky...... 161,005 123,75 Oswego, N. e 21,8: 21,11 
Lowell, riecres Seis ET ZOOs 59,475 Ottawa, Ill.. 11,500 7,834 
Lynchburg, Weal 19,779 15,959 Ottumwa, 13,996 ues 
Lynn, Mass......... 55,034 38,274 Paducah, Ky seer 12. 
acon Gales sneie 22,698 12.479 Passaic, NJ. ia! 6,532 
Madison, Wis. . 13,392 10,324 Paterson, file ‘i 358 51,031 
Mahanoy, Pa.. 11,291 7,181 Pawtucket, R.J..... 27,502 19,030 
Malden, Mass.. 22,954 12,017 Peabody, Pee es 10,128 9,028 
melden, Nese oe 43,983 32,630 Peekskill, N.Y..... 10,026 6,893 
Manistee, Mich..... 12,299 6,930 Pensacola, Fla...... 1.751 6,545 
Mansfield, O........ 13,542 9,859 Peoria, lll. weaje! MAD ASO! 0 20,2950, 
Marinette, Wis..... 11,513 2,750 Petersburg, Vane 23,317 21,656 
Marlboro, Mass..... 13,738 10,127 Philadelphia, Pa....1,046,252 847,170 
Massillon, O:....... 10,068 6,836 Pittsburg, Pa....... 238,473 156.389 
McKeesport, Pals 20,711 8,212 Pittsfield, Mass..... 17,252 13,364 
Medford, Mass.. 11,052 4,573 + FPittston, Pave. o.as 10,295 7,472 
Memphis, Tenn.. 64,586 33,592 Plainfield, N. Jicscaee 11,250 8,125 
Peon, Mich.. 10,606 3,258 Portland, Me.. . 36,608 33,310 
Meriden, Conn. 21,230 15,540 Port Huron, Mich... 13,519 883 
Meridian, Miss...... 10,8) 4,008 Portland, Oreste: 47,294 17,577 
Michigan City, Ind. 10,70. 7,306 Portsmouth, Oris, ear 11,321 
RSBIETO WE: He daie Maan 8,494 Portsmouth, Va..... 12,345 11,390 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 204,150 115,587. Pottstown, Eas 13,201 5,305 
Minneapolis, Minn... 164,738 40,587 Pottsy ille,” Bas 14, 194 13,253 
Mobile mAlavcuiauys. 31,822 29,132 Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 22,836 20,207 
Moline, TP arate 11,995 7,800 Providence, R.I.... 122,043 104,857 
Montgomery, Ba 21,790 16,713 Pueblo, Colo... 28,128 3,217 
Muncie, Ind........ 11,339 5,219 DinGylileeeeem anes 31.478 27,268 
Muscatine, Ia....... 11,432 2,295 uincy, Mass....... 16,711 10,570 
Muskegon, Mich.. 22,6068 11,262 acine, Wis:. . 21,022 16,031 
Nanticoke, Pa...... 10,037 3,884 Raleigh, N.C....... 12,798 9,265 
Nashua, N. H....... 19,266 13,397 Reading, Pa........ 58,926 43,271 
Nashville, Tenn.. 76,309 43,350  #Richmorid, Ind..... 16,845 Pre ie 
Natchez, Miss.. 10,132 7,058 Richmond, eths cre 80,838 66, 
Nebraska City, Neb. 11,472 4,1 3 Rochester, Nv. Me. Se, 1385327 89,366 
Newark, N.J....... 181,515 136,50! Rocktord wilece: cess 25,589 13,129 
INEWATIV OM ie cceue 14.31 9,600 Rock el ae aor 13,5 11,659 
New Albany, Ind.. 21,00 16,423 Rome, N.Y. -s. 14,980 12,194 
New Bedford, Mass. 40,705 26,845 Rutland, Vite 11,759 12,149 
New Brighton, N.Y. 19,000 12,679 Sacramento, Calis 26,272 21,420 
New Britain, Conn.. 19,010 11,800 Saginaw, Mich...... 46,215 10,525 
Newburg, N.Y...... 23,263 18,04! Salem, Mass........ 30,735 27,563 
Newburyport, Mass. 13,914 13,5. Salt Lake City. ee 45,025 - 20,768 


New Brunswick, N.J 18.459 17,166 San Antonio, Tex... 38,68 ere 
New Castle, Paves 11,581 8,418 Sandusky, O........ 19,234 15, 

New Haven, Conn,. 85,981 62,582 San Diego, Cal..... 16,153 2,637 
New London, Say 13,759 10,537. San Francisco, Cal. 297,990 233.959 
New Orleans, Hes 241,995 216,090 San Jose, Cal....... 18,027 12,567 


Newport, Ky.. 24,938 20,433 Sarstoge Springs, 

Newport, R. 1... .. 194449 15,093 13,124 8,421 
Newton, ‘Mass. ...... 24,357 16,995 gine Gawses 41,762 30,709 
New York, N.Y..... 1,513,501 1,206, Schenectady, N. es 18,392 13,655 
Norfolk, Va.. sss 34,986 anaes Scranton, Pa........ 83,450 45,850 
Norristown, Panos. 19,750 13,063 Seattle, Wash....... 43,914 3,533 
North Adams, Mass. 16,067 10,191 Sedalia, Mo.... 13.994 set 
Northampton, Mass. 14,961 12,172. Shamokin, Pa.. Eh 184 
Norwalk, Conn...... 17,739 7,560 Sheboygan, Wi Wis.. ie 7,314 
Norwich, ea a osniae 16,192 15,112 Shenandoah, Pa..... a 10,147 
Oakland} Cal. 48,540 34,555 Shreveport, is 11, 81009 


203 
—) TGETIES. 1890. 1880. CITIES. 1890. 1880" 
Sing Sing, N. Y..... 10,072 ORS 7a LTO AHN IMRNin crane s'sins 00,699 56,747 
Sioux City, Ia....... 37,862 Wis00) Utica, INV eed. c<x's ,001 33,914 
Sioux Falls,S5. Dak. 10,154 2,163 Vicksburg, Miss.... 13,298 11,514 
Somerville, Mass.... 40,117 24,933 Widto, exis... ci. 13,667 7.295 
S. Bend, Ind........ 21,786 13,280 Waltham, Mass..... 18,522 11,712 
$. Bethlehem, Pa... 10,386 4,925 Washington, D.C.. 229,296 147.293 
Spokane Falls, Wash 22/626 350 Waterbury, Conn... 28,591 17,5 
Springfield, Ill...... 24,852 19,743 Watertown, N.Y... 14,733 10,697 
Springheld, Mass... 44,164 33,340 West Bay City,Mich 12,910 6,397 
Springfield, Mo..... 21,842 6,522 West Troy, N. Y. 12,942 8,820 
Springtield, O....... 32,135 20,730 Weymouth, Mass... 10,843 10,570 
Stamford, Conn.... 15,685 11,297 Wheeling, W.Va... 35,052 30,737 
Steubenville, O..... 13,363 12,093 Wichita, Kan..... 23,735 4,911 
Stillwater, Minn.... 11,239 9,055  Wilkesbarre, Pa.... 37,651 23,399 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 2,811 32,431 Williamsport, Pa... 27,107 18,93. 
St. Louis, Mo....... 460,357. 350,518 Wilmington, Del... 61,437 42,47! 
Stockton, Cal....... 14,37! 10,282 Wilmington, N.C.. 20,098 17,350 
St. Paul, Minn...... 133,156 41,473 Windham, Conn.... 10,025. 8,265 
Superior, Wis....... 13,000 655 Winona, Minn...... 18.2 10,2 
Syracuse, N.Y...... 87,877 51,792 Woburn, Mass...... 13,491 10,931 
acoma, Wash.:.... 35,858 1,098 Woonsocket, R. I... 20,759 16,050 
Taunton, NIRS ier 35389 21,213 Worcester, Mass.... 84,536 58,291 
Terre Haute, Ind... 30,287 26,042 Yonkers, N.Y...... 31,942 18,892 
NY Oe Gece 10,978 7,879 Work eadeccescancens.) (20,540, 13,940 
Topeka, Kan... .... 1, 15,452 Youngstown, O..... 33,199 151435 
“A tre) (ke fey O ee 2,652 50,137 Zanesville, O....... 21,117 18,113 
Trenton, N.J....... 58,488 29,910 


HOW MONEY GROWS AT INTEREST. 

If one dollar be invested and the interest added to 
the principal annually, at the rates named, we shall 
have the following result as the accumulation of on 
hundred years. 


One dollar, too years at 1 per cent............... $234 
One dollar, 1oo years at 2 percent............... 7h 
One dollar, 100 years ab $3) per Cents. 50 iii wise 19% 
One ‘dollar, 100 years at 4 percent......2........ 50% 
Qne dollar; ros years'at 5 per cent.............. ie 131% 
One dollar, too years at 6 percent................ 340 
One dollar, Ico years at 7 percent........:....... 868 
One dollar, 100 years at 8 percent............ arias 2,203 
One dollar,.100 vears at g percent................ 5513 
One dollar, roo years at Io per cent............5. xi 13,809 
One dollar, 100 years at 12 per cent................ a 84,675 
One dollar, 100 years at 15 per cent.............. eit 1,174,405 
One dollar, 100 years at 18 per cent....... a opeineraree 15,145,000 
One dollar, 100 years at 24 per Cent..,...........++ 25551,799,404 
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UNITED STATES TARIFFS. 


T the time the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, 178y, every country depended very 
largely upon duties on imports and exports for the sup- 
port of the government. The framers of the Consti- 
tution provided that there should be no export duties, 
nor any tariff on commerce, between the States. These 
were two very important measures of tariff reform. 
The plan was to raise revenue by taxing imports only, 
and, in so doing, foster and promote home interests. 
There was no thought then of absolute free-trade, ora 
tariff for revenue only. The following table sets forth 
the date of the passage of every tariff bill of this 
country, and the time each went into effect : 


When passed. - Went into effect. 
ATE VAS MUUZSO ea yoie stl ees nue ahalale ares hiatal inte ste teletet rete ee August 2, 1789 
ANCA EL Cole 7/0 OR eS Ae Soria gina Gemeente January I, 1791 
ITA STZ ODI ato a shHEl ayers lecojacctelstanalteredeiels paletrereay eter eres July 1, 1792 
[DiS Ae Ufo keaton oie.c aon EROS og ae sor SAS ae July 1, 1704 
IVT eT ay TOO ears afapstainis vajcie s wurcane alot eatamie ie eicrete arabes July 1, 1800 
May 26, 1804.......... be edie btn een enele cee ctensn ews July 1, 1804 
PIS pRy PLO acsccase auerevoredis me enle evstttersenr ceeatans Ste oeernte rapes ze July 1, 1812 
/\roy abbr 77.3 CSW lo Peeters SScmicukity malar Ge te icbineewwee July 1, 1816 
Mies, TG BAG wi. seit: coxa ister area cRuc esate he, Shelnate enue ce ea IS July 1, 1824 

- Bahu tenis aie ne eines te Sn HW ioe September 2, 1828 
May 19, 1828 { a\iscave grate ‘le dancin tate GTaene) Orcbsta: eye eRR URE a ete July 1, 1829 
FLYNT, WSS Beier he. (ied mentees ela pae ee eat ae March 4, 1833 
Air CHES AEB RB ona, ds aie le x epee ere i eee January 1, 1834 
FAWY EUS cloM Uh ae g Sates ngne soadhsce sconsu to August 30, 1842 
I LUKRORN RV ane non GdeGSo OM Uta GOSp oOuk soo. 3 December 1, 1846 
Marches aonpisniaveyaieveniieisnse simian Snag ddorcno nso be ae 
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Marche TSG lace scnrcsan sacs < erate erate a eis Casi keaTe April 2, 1861 
WlyetayahOsy eerie re atateta ie stereagaialte site atkig oes August 2, 1862 
HIUTIR RS eC Poetic mic Wie atefuree Seat alalccors’s aloha «le srejavg Qn Sicears July 1, 1864 
AVTeAL Cesta GU pita t carimuste valine eaisielete mat, teieeiden cas March 2, 1867 
ET LLIN ESE CME BPs coset ctuvan ses ere wistare mateo alan nitialzies rele August I, 1872 
WIGGLE A MRLO UGH as elie aie wie slarde are alee crue siaiste aren March 3, 1875 
MArGHsa MT OAd ad coe cap danke cetera Oise Hes arses tals July 1, 1883 
COCTODE TET ele Goun meca meni u es atin Gametecceeanten October 6, 1890 


THE McKINLEY BILL. 

It would be tedious to review each one. The one of 
1883 made very many reductions, and was essentially 
non-partisan. The tariff of 1890, known as the McKin- 
ley Bill, was a strictly Republican measure, and on the 
whole made an increase over the act of 1883, although 
many articles were put on the free list. An idea of its 
character and scope may be found from the following 
table, the comparison being with the Act of 1883. The 
first column gives the number of articles upon which 
the rate was not changed; the second column the num- 
ber upon which the rate was decreased; the third 
column the number upon which the rate was increased, 
and tlre fourth column the total number of articles 
under each head: 


Schedule. Rate not changed. Dec. Inc. Total. 
Chen icalseda wen cng as tea meee Bsa 59 44 il 114 
MGA Mi natribactinunlinameyerweltacn wea 49 50 19 118 { 
Woot and Wioolensinns. mn cupeoeescntn sity = ‘ 24 24 
Silkvand Silk (Goods. .=.5,.cicscicreteses 4 ae 2 6 
BOOKS; Papers ccc Currants myc anut erica w avi. 0 1 2 9 
Cottons Goodseweed ence ecwledfasntneccats uly 6 27 50 
SHMURCD eth aal et orac tela snenaen caretecs oo OU, 14 24 68 
IRIAN LOD pen), CoCwads nasuukcewes hy od 8 15 27 
Marne AM StON Gam alcteces stevau en he iet 5 2 I 8 
Earths, Earthenware and Glassware.... 8 4 15 27 
Agricultural Products.................. 10 2 45 57 
TENA ea BoE IOCLY wt BCD Wier ‘a 6 a 8 
Wood and Manufactures of.............. II 5 3 19 

Pe UUGHKINtee: Siem aka Naciiaiew nel ess GOS 143 188 635 
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THE FREE LIST. 
The following articles are a few of those which were 
placed on the free list: 


Animals imported for breeding | Fans —palm leaves unmanu- 
purposes. factured. 

Animals imported for exhibi- | Feathers and down, for beds. 
tion, re-exportedin 6 months. | Fruits and nuts. 

Articles in crude state, used in | Fur skins of all kinds, undr’sd. 


dyeing. Grasses and fibers. 
Asbestos. Hides. 
Balm of Gilead. Hoops. 
Beeswax. Hop roots, for cultivation. 
Bells, broken metal. Ice. 
Birds, stuffed and alive. India-rubber. 
Bismuth. Ivory and vegetable ivory. 
Bladders. Magnesium. 
Bones. Manuscripts. 
Books more than 20 years old. Meerschaum, crude. 


Books in other than English | Mineral waters, natural. 
language. Minerals, crude. 

Books and works of art for ed- | Models of inventors. 
ucational institutions. Moss, sea-weed. 

Books for one’s private use. Oils. 

Bullion, gold or silver. Olives. 

Cabinets of old coins and met- | Opium, crude state. 
als. Orchids and other flowers. 

Camphor, crude. Paper stock, crude. 

Catgut, unmanufactured. Peltries. 

Chalk, unmanufactured. Pewter and britannia metal. 


Charcoal. Philosophical and scientific ap- 
Coal, anthracite. paratus. 

Cocoa. Professional books for personal 
Coffee. use. 
Coins. Shells of all kinds. 
Cork—wood. Silk—cocoons, eggs and raw 


silk. 
Pepper, black or white, un- 
ground. 


Diamonds and other precious 
stones, uncut. 
Drugs of almost every kind, 
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Sugar, unrefined. Tar. 

Sulphur. Tea, 

Sulphuric acid. Wearing apparel, personal. 
Tapioca. Works of art, antique 


Some duties are levied according to value, the price 
at the place of manufacture or production being the 
base of calculation, and others are specific. There is 
wide scope for fraud in the former class of cases, and 
under-valuation is one of the especial evils of the tariff 
system. The laws have been supplemented by so 
many rules and rulings of the courts and the Treasury 
Department that no directions can be given in this con- 
nection for doing importing business. Importers gen- 
erally employ experts to look after their customs af- 
fairs. 


HOW ALLOYS ARE MADE. 


Copper and tin make bath metal. 

Copper and zinc make bell metal. 

Tin and copper make bronze metal. 

Tin, antimony, copper and bismuth make britannia 
metal. 

Tin and copper make cannon metal. 

Copper and zinc make Dutch gold. 

Copper, nickel and zinc, with sometimes a little iron 
and tin, make German silver. 

Gold and copper make standard gold. 

Gold, copper and silver make old-standard gold. 

Tin and copper make gun metal. 

Copper and zine make mosaic gold. 

Tin and lead make pewter. 

Lead and a little arsenic make sheet metal. 

Silver and copper make standard silver. 

Tin and lead make solder. 

Lead and antimony make type metal. 

Copper and arsenic make white copper. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 


THE MONEY OF ALL NATIONS. 


OR the convenience of international travel and 
trade the United States government has estab- 
lished_a legal valuation in this country of the coins of 
other nations. The following table needs no other ex- 
planation than this one remark. 


"MONETARY | 


7a J 
COUNTRY. UNIT. STANDARD. Peewee 

Argentine Republic........ Peso.......|Gold and Silver............ $ .96.5 
PATISET a sicrqinncatcnsts tins sha cieh Florin..... Silver cect cn eassbereckies 38.1 
BELEUM asi cree> ore oe sony eee eet MTANCS) © s «| GOLG ANON SHMEN: meaptaaee eine 19.3 
BOIVIalS eee eer swncec eel DOM MIGNOF Sl SLVero nee rete ne ae eer nice Pr 
Brazil eae ee wey yea tave sec] MUA ENS yaseudl GO lehu on ntnle or eesasrevieeaenee = -54.6 

(GEE ENS Cops nota ecoaurmae POLE NE as Golds Meher ennscsn tins 1.00 
ili Gold and Silver....... .QI.2 

eT NLNGT ee ce ene eee eo ania 1.27 
Gold! and’ Silver..........+ 92.6 
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COUNTRY, eee STANDARD. Sires 
PV Oe Oty oe Crown..... 26.8 
ane ESO ecreaies ar i ee 
Egypt .. 4 ...|Piaster 04.9 
France . Be uittnee) Ren sll SADC eave 19:3 
Great Britain............... Pound St’giGold.. ae 4.86.65 
Greece .. week ween xachmas:, eae and Silver. 19. 
peoman Empire.. BREE EN CLy See old.. bo 123: 
ie ie Deitcagine mph dn xean ee ota and Silver. 9 3 
ia. -36. 
pe ARON G hale cave Kees Gold Eee Silver 19-3 
{a Bul eae bere teeaencniteee. ilver..,.. 85. 
eria Gold 1.00 
Mexico Silver... Aine Tease 83.7 
Neibedandsy, aun era] LONE sh, Gold and Silver............ -40.2 
Norway.. te via ayus | CTOWI x /-0« (3) (6 SR RRO PIS Rete eee 26.8 
PONE .s-- {Se Bah aenar ee ELVEN naeiean t.qemtcecmyetesiasiete a 77.10 
Horineal. Milreis ....|Gold < 1.08 
Rouble .... aie > ee 61.7 
Sandwich’ Islands. Pollack sec: old.. Aca /sex Pate 1.00 
MAUI oa ves agakew sieve sccieite Peseta..... Gold and Silver............ «19. 
Sweden. Be teats ss LOW a aan old. Dislgens tales 26. 
Switzerland « Irae: ace Gold and Silver........ 0... 19.3 
Tripoli . Mahbub...|Silver............ aun 69.5 
Tur ey... ree .|Piaster ee 04.4 
U.S. of Colum WIBeSO Spo. (OU VEL sates )tecelee car 79-5 
Venezuela .|Bolivar.... aug Bnd Silvericte snows 15.4 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES FOR CUSTOMS 
PURPOSES. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


METRIC NAME. EQUIVALENT. SUBDIVISION. 


Meter cece. aakces| .QO.B7 UEChES...5+..0..-.t5s.-|| XO Decimeters or roo!|\Cen- 
timeters or 1,000 Milli- 


meters. 
Dekameter...... Bi PNOHES io vietencotsesere ryan en 1o Meters. P 
Hectometer...... (neg ulo eel een dere gina Reames 100 aw 
Kilometer........ fe Ate OUTNCHES wate we atatte les 1000 ne 
Myrimeter........ Graney OES vente ree a's 10000 i 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


EQUIVALENT IN LIQUID OR) 


METRIC NAME: WINE MEASURE. | SUBDIVISION. 
| 

Nereis cee eee LROSO7IQUANS. yn ateenn cv ne ae 10 Deciliters, 100 Centi- 
liters, or 1000 Milli- 
liters. 

Dek eee aie 2.6417 Ballons a Scene 10 Liters. 

Hectoliter........| 26.417 Siraalae oy 

Kiloliter.......... 
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WEIGHTS. 
E - 
NAME, EQUA AEE NT a oleae SUBDIVISIONS. 
Kilogram......... 22040 NUS#) hyn aiaes meee eee 10 Hectograms, 100 
Dekagrams, or 1000 
yf rams. 
Myriapram fora 1 2zcOdO ne ies nateede arc atiale tee 1o Kilograms. 
pial pa arenes BOING) od Kneene ss ete bere) my 
iller or? “ - “ 
Tonneau § -*°""° 220AO'E Fiteg wou etn ators 1000 


THE MONEY OF THE BIBLE. 
The following table shows the weight and value of 
the coins in use in Bible times and lands: 


DENOMINATION, GRAINS. VALUE. 

Gold Shekel. . F ators 132 $ 8.76 
Gold Maneh..... oe 13,200 569.00 
Gold Talent..... 1,320,000 26,280.00 
Silver Gerah,..... as 11 027 
LIVE RAB Glalaets yse.tcsenpaiis eee ninteian. alec ena rome ce 110 273 
Silver Shekel....... 200 547 
Silver Maneh........ 13200 27.375 
Silver Talent.... . -.-- 660,000 1,642.50 
Copper Shekel.............. ate 528 -03 14-100 
Maccabean Shekel (silver) ......... Baas 220 53 
‘Piece of Money” (stater silver).............- 220 53 
letsSaahig Chole Place ns line cmtin. SoROR era ps oO f 58 6-7 ays 
Farthing (Quadrans, copper) e 00 lg 
Farthing (Assarium, VEDRDEH 4 ools 


Mite (copper).. wa oes ane 21 100% 
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Pee 
AMERICAN INTEREST RATES, 
iy) 
aoe egies: PENALTY OF USURY. Gi SPECIAL. 
Alabama..........: ase of interest. 18 
ATIZONd 2. sfesien «/ pipenelty:., .-l10] No limit. 
PANAUSAS oie ancee'« Ber iture of principal and interest... -| 6| 10 per cent. 
California ..... ..|No penalty to! No limit. 
Colorado .... BR ee “18 % 
Connecticut . as A 6| 6 per cent. 
Delaware .... os RS 6| 6 percent. 
Dist. of alts ae 4 MS 6| lo percent. 
Florida . -|No penalty 8| No limit. 
Georgia........ . Forleiture ‘of all interest 7| 8 percent. 
IGOR RS Sib seucercas Forfeiture of three times the excess of in- 
terest over 18 per cent*................ 10} 18 percent. 
Illinois Ae OTOL Forfeiture of AlKiviterestasue tend tears s| 7 percent. 
Indiana........ ve ‘ interest over 6 percent..... 6| 8 percent. 
owa,. iCaleen aS ** interest and costs... 6| 8 percent. 
1 Cree ce * ** twice the excess of interest. 6| 10 percent. 
Kentucky ..... MS “* twice of interest............ 6} 6 percent. 
Louisiana.... & a SPOT CEKeS tru perdubocnsls 6 elses) 8 per cent. 
Maine...» «<= RUIN CE TIED Ee. ate es eat anna De weRE Gia Sno wee A No limit. 
Maryland...... ..|Forteiture of excess. ..|.6| 6 percent. 
Massachusetts.....|No penalty—6 per cent on ‘judgmen s. 6| No limit. 
Michigan.. Forfeiture of excess. 7| fo percent. 
Minnesota..... ../Forfeiture of contract ifmore than 10 per 
: Cis centis charged.. 7| io percent. 
Mississippi-....... Forfeiture of interest over 10 per cent....| 6} 10 percent. 
MiBSOUT wes ka pa. Poel ite Gf allintérestat.. ws cnceecne 6| 8 per cent. 
Montana .... .....|No penalty... ue weuliTO|(e On bimnite 
Webriskas ooo. ssh Pa mine of all interest and costs........ 7| 10 percent. 
Nevada... ote enalty... 10} No limit. 
N. Hampshire. . oe Po, eiture ie three times exc. of interest.| 6| 6 percent. 
New Jersey........ Forfeiture of all interest and costs........ 6| 6 percent. 
New Wexicon. .2--| Noipenaltve cs -tc<riics ware chun eb scesene eee 6} No limit. 
New York. wee eeee Forfeiture of contract........60-.--0000: 6} 6percent. 
North Corolina....) Forfeiture of double the amt. ofinterest..] 6| 8 percent. 
North Dakota..... Forfeiture of interestt....... ante 12 per cent. 
Nik (a See ae « Forfeiture of excess. 8 percent. 
Oregon ,. “* principal, interes 12 percent. 
Pennsylvan a Mt “ excess, Act of ZEShee ress cen 6| _6 percent. 
Rhode Island...... WM unless by aontaee. 6| No limit. 
South Carolina.. ss of all the interest. 5| 7 percent. 
South Dakota..... Forfeiture of interestt..... erelloa) tepercent: 
Tennessee..... : of excess over 6 per Cent... 6| 6 percent. 
SCRA SI ease aie a of all interest... «.+-s.| S| 12percent. 
MN taMicien ss a> : aration ....+.]10] No limit. 
DM@KMON Ges tern ent Nop iture of excess on R. “Re. Bonds. ed 6| 7 percent. 
Virginia ..... ses GMidterepesirn wens hese scan ell ' 
Washington ....... Rotinare ok SoM rete RC dys weed Tales as 10} No limit. 
West Virginia....-|For eiture of excess. A ic Se ee 6} 6 percent. 
Wisconsin......... of allinterest.. ssesves | 7} 1O percent. 
fyoming ..... +-+.{No penalty as: ..|10} No limit. 
Ganatlaa stain ere os Siena 6) No limit. 
New Brunswick. | 6 H bi 
ISLE SITS EN site [a ean a oc 6 mM 
*Act of Feb. 24, 1891. +Also punishable as asa a misdemeanor. 
tAlso 6 per aus on judgments. 
, 


MANUFACTURES OF THE WORLD. 


HE highest authority on tabular facts is Mulhall’s 
Dictionary of Statistics, and that is oniy down to 
the'year 1888. The following table is from that great 
work, the total including sundries, as well as the five 
lines of manufactures specified. It will be observed 
that the United States furnished nearly one-third of all 
the manufactures of the world, and itis safe to say that 
it does more than that since 1890: ‘ 
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MANUFACTURES OF THE WORLD. 
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QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR SUF- 


NABILITY to read debars a citizen from voting in 
and writing are both required. 


of the election judges. 


In Mississippi it 


Idiots, convicts and lunatics, 


following table gives the qualifications necessary for 


Requirements as to 


RESIDENCE IN 


STATES. Sai — Sa 
Citizenship. State. | County. | Precinct. 

Alabama....... Citizens or declared intention|1 year DGS. cee I months a 
Arkansas...... Citizens or declared intention : year MOSs...... I eon 
California...... Actual citizens . 1 year |go days....|30 days.. 
Colorado ......|Citizens or declared’ intention|6 mos. go days....|10 days.. 
Gonnecticut ...|Actual citizens.....5...-.c..0-. IT year |6 mos...... 6 months.. 
nas Gertie Actual county taxpayers.... .|1 year 
Florida . . Citizens or declared intention|1 year 
Georgia. . DePACtiALICUIZERE D2: fc nce see 1 year 
Tdahows....:.....,/Actival (citizens s. .o.... 0.5 00+ «0)/OMOS. 
TUinGIS;.... se pA Ctual iGItIZENS e tiutees seme I year 
Indiana .|Citizens or declared intention|6 mos. 
Towa.... .|Actual citizens. mos. 
Kansas Citizens or declared intention|6 mos. |..... 
Kentucky...... Actual citizensc, .cs..ces aan 2 yearsji year...... 60 days 
Louisiana .|Citizens or declared intention|r year mos 30 days 
Maine. ..... 22... Actual citizens................]3 mos. |3 mos 3 months 
Maryland......'Actual citizens.. .|L year mos T Gain nie 
Massachusetts , |Citizens. 1 year mare 6 months 
Michigan ...... ‘Citizens or declared. intention|3 3 mos. |10 days io days.. 
Minnesota ...../Citizens or declared intention|4 mos. }...... 10 days.. 
Mississippi .. uae PACHA) CHUIZENS ts eu eee ZV Parsi oeoen TAVOa Na leciece 
Missouri. . ./Citizens or declared intention]1 year |60 days..../60 days.... 
Montana.. .|Citizens .. .]t year |go days.... {60 days.... 
Nebraska.. ....|Citizens or declared intention|6 mos. 4o days....]10 days.... 
WNevaday.. 5.4 Citizens or declared intention|]6 mos. /30 days....]............ 
N. Hampshire./Actual citizens................]6 mos. |6 mos. .|Twn 6 mos. 
New Jersey..../Actual citizens. ..|I year 
New York...../Actual citizens. ..|L year 
N. Carolina... ./Actual citizens. ..JL year 
N. Dakota..... Citizens or declared intention 

and civilized Indians........ L year 
Ohio.........../Actual citizens. . .|t year 
Oregon .|Citizens or declared intention|6 mos. 


pecriggly ania. 
Rhode Island.. 
S. Carolina.. 


S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
PREMAG Se crenisas 
Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington. 
Virginia ... 
Wisconsin. . 
Wyoming 
f 


~ Note.—All the 4 
Jersey, Nebraska, Mi 


./Actual citizens. . 


.|Actual citizens.. 
Actual citizens... 
.|Actual citizens 


Citizens or declared intention E mos. 
Actual citizenist 1. beeen I year 
Citizens or declared intention|1 year 
ACtial (citizens ue eee Lene I year 

..J. year 
‘Citizens or declared intention|r year 
Actual citizens. |i year 


“JCitizens or declared intention|1 year 


Citizens or declared intention]r year 


innesota, Kentucky, 
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‘<i l2'months.. 


...|30 d 


Twn 3 mos. 


States except Wyoming limit suffrage to male citizens, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, 


ea. seis, Sh Saal 


fa | 


FRAGE IN EACH OF THE 44 STATES. 


Connecticut or Wyoming. In Massachusetts reading 


- may or may not be required, according to the wishes 


and, generally, paupers, are debarred from voting. The 
voting in the different States : 


Registration. Excluded from Voting. 
Re Mey law...........|Idiots, Indians, convicted of crime, lunatics. 
Prohibited y constitution}Idiots, Indians, convicted of felony until pardoned, 
Required by law...... mane Idiots, Indians, convicts, Chinese. 
Required by constitution..|Persons in prison. 
Required by law...........| Those unable to read and convicts. - 


No registration required. ..|Idiots, insane, paupers, criminals. , [ists. 
Required by constitution../Idiots, insane, criminals, bettors on elections, duel- 
Leg. may regulate; no act.|Idiots, insane, criminals, non-taxpayers. 


Required by law........... Idiots, insane, convicted of ‘felony until pardoned, 
bigamists, Chinese, untaxed Indians. 

Laveen by law...........]Convicts unless pardoned. 

No law for registration....|Fraudulent voters and bribers. 

Required by law........... Idiots, insane, criminals. 

Required in cities only....|Idiots, insane, convicts, rebels. 

No registration required. ..| Bribery, robbery, forgery, etc. 

Required by law........... Idiots, insane, criminals. ¢ 

Required by law...........]Paupers and Indians not taxed. 

Required by constitution..|Lunatics, convicts, guilty of bribery. 

Required by law........... Paupers, persons under guardians, non-taxpayers, 


Required by law... Duelists. [unable to read and write. 
Required by law.. Idiots, insane, convicts. \ nae 
Required by constitution..|Idiots, insane, criminals, Indians nct taxed, illiterate. 


Re’qd by con., cities only.|Inmates of asylums, poor-houses and prisons, U.S.A. 


Required by law........... Idiots, convicts unless pardoned, insane. 
Required by law........... Convicts, idiots, U.S. army. 

equired by constitution. .|Idiots, insane, convicts. y 
Required by law...........]Paupers, except hon. dis. U.S. soldiers and sailors, 


Required in cities.........|Idiots, insane, convicts, U.S. soldiers. 

No registration required...|Idiots, insane. F 

No registration required. .,|Idiots, insane, convicts, U.S. army, Chinese. 

Required by constitution..|Non-taxpayers, and political bribers. 

Required by law...........]Paupers, idiots, insane, convicts. : 

Required by constitution..|Insane, inmates of asylums, almshouses and prisons, 
‘ : U.S. army, duelists. 

Required in some counties|Idiots, convicts, insane. 

No re istration required. ..|Non-payers of poll-tax. 

Prohibited by constitution|Lunatics, idiots, paupers, convicts, U.S, army. 

Required by law...........|Bribers. : peayers of capitation tax. 

Required yaw)... ce. Lunatics, idiots, convicts, duelists, U.S. army, non- 

No registration required...|Idiots, insane, convicts. 

Prohibited by constitution.|Lunatics paupers, convicts. F 

Required by law...........|Insane, idiots, convicts, bribers, bettors, duelists. 

Required by law...........|Idiots,insane, convicted of felony until pardoned, 

U.S. soldiers, unable to read. 


but in Colorado, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, New 
Wisconsin and Kansas, women may vote at school district elections. 
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HOW LONG ONE IN GOOD HEALTH 
MAY EXPECT TO LIVE. 


E 3 2 of | og 2 
5 p=! & am | 5 tees 
z ze 2 aA 2 | BIE 
Oo = oO = oo oc 
A of Ay o Py | oe 
ra ws a cos vay | ws 
eo SES B Es een Es 
a ors % Bs! male | Es 
<i < < < <x | bs! 
YEARS. YEARS. YEARS YEARS | YEARS | YEARS, 
° 38.72 27 36.41 54 | 18.28 
I 44.68 28 35.69 35 17.5) 
2 47.55 29 35.00 56 16.59 
3 49.82 30 34.34 57 16.21 
4 50.7 i 31 33.68 58 15.55 
5 51.25 32 33-03 59 14.92 
6 S1.17 33 32.36 60 14.34 
7 50.80 34 31.68 61 13.82 
8 50.24 35 31.00 62 13.31 
9 49-57 36 30.32 63 12.81 
10 438.52 37 29.64 64 12.30 
It 48.04 38 25.96 65 11.71 
12 47.27 39 28.28 66 11.27 
13 460.51 40 27.61 67 10.75 
14 45.75 41 26.97 63 10.2 
I 45.00 42 26.34 69 9.71 
I 44.27 43 25.71 70 a 
17 43.57 44 25.09 71 65 
18 42.89 45 24.46 72 8.16 
19 42.17 40 23.82 73 772 
20 41.46 47 23.17 74 7-33 
21 40.75 43 22.50 75 7.01 
22 40.04 ' 49 21.81 76 6.69 
23 39.31 50 21.11 77 6.40 
24 38.59 Si oar 78 6.12 
25 37.86 2 19.6) 79 5.80 
26 37-14 | 53 18.97 So 5.51 
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THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 


HE original way to vote was by voice, but for many 
lh years it has been by ballot, and now it is in most 
states by the Australian ballot. The latter system pro- 
vides an official ballot which alone canbe used, and the 
old-time ticket-peddlersare done away with. The voter 
is given an official ballot by one of the election officers 
of his polling place, and he steps into a booth by himself 
to fix up his ticket. If he cannot read one of the officers 
goes in with him, otherwise he is alone. 

There are several classes of Australian ballot states. 
There are two ways of arranging the nominations, one 
by parties, and the other by offices. There are also 
two general ways of voting, one by checking each name, 
the other by checking off the entire nominations of a 
party, with or without scratches. The states which 
group their ballots by party nomination and not by 
offices, and provide for voting the straight ticket by one’ 
stroke or check mark, constituting what may be called 
the party group states, are California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, North Dakota, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and the 
territories of Arizona and Oklahoma. In all these 
states one can vote the straight ticket of his party by 
putting his check mark in the circle at the top of the 
ballot, or, by checking here and there individual candi- 
dates, vote a mixed ticket. If he checks the circle he 
can still vote a mixed ticket by checking names in 
other party groups which he wishes to support. 
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218 THE AUSTRALIAN BALLOT. 


The states in which each name must be checked off, 
and in which the tickets are arranged by offices or 
otherwise than by political groups, are Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Wyoming. In Arkansas, Missouri 
and West Virginia names not voted for must be erased. 

In Connecticut and New Jersey any ballot may be 
used, but it must be put in an official envelope. In 
New York pasters are allowed. The style of the bal- 
lots varies somewhat, but they are all provided officially 
and must be taken into a booth and there prepared 
without the presence of any non-official ticket “ped- 
dler.” 

The first state to adopt the Australian ballot was 
Massachusetts. That was in1888. In 1889 Connecticut, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee and Wisconsin adopted it. In 1890 it was 
adopted by Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, New 
York, Vermont, Washington and Wyoming. It was 
adopted by Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas and West Virginia, in 1891. In 1892 it was 
adopted by California, Arizona and* Oklahoma. Party 
emblems are required in Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan and Ohio. 


HOW TO GET AN OFFICE. 


HERE are two ways to get an office in this coun- 
try, by election and by appointment. To get an 
elective office one must identify himself thoroughly 
and actively with one particular party, and promote 
its success. By putting others under obligation for 
favors received he may hope to be in line for nomina- 
tion and election himself. But the second method of 
office getting is the only one for which definite rules 
can be given. 

In 1883 the Civil Service Act was passed, which ap- 
plies to a large part of the appointments to official 
positions in the Federal Government. Several states 
have adopted the Civil Service system. Those who 
wish to hold office without serving an apprenticeship 
as politicians must undergo a competitive examination 
on the following subjects: Orthography, penmanship 
arithmetic (especially the fundamental rules), fractions 
and percentage, interest, discount, and the elements of 
book-keeping, letter writing, geography, American 
history, and the government of the United States. 

On the basis of 100 for perfection a standing of 65 
is necessary toeligibility. Evidence of good character 
and physical capacity for the work is necessary. The 
application must be made on regular blanks furnished 
for that purpose on request. There are some varia- 
tions for the different branches of the service, but any 
applicant, by writing to the head of the department to 
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220 HOW TO GET AN OFFICE, 


which the office he seeks belongs, will be directed how 
to proceed. 

The higher grades of the Federal service are filled 
by presidential appointment, the Senate confirming or 
rejecting. Judicial appointments are for life, but poli- 
tical and diplomatic are for four years. 


AVERAGE VELOCITY OF VARIOUS BODIES. 


A man walks 3 miles per hour, or 4 feet per second. 

A horse trots 7 miles per hour, or ro feet per second. 

A horse runs 20 miles per hour, or 29 feet per second. 

Steamboat runs 18 miles per hour, or 26 feet per second. 

Sailing vessel runs 10 miles per hour, or 14 feet per second. 

Slow rivers flow 3 miles per hour, or 14 fect per second. 

Rapid_-rivers flow 7 miles per hour, or 1o feet per second. 

A moderate wind blows 7 miles per hour, or 1o feet per second. 

A storm moves 36 miles per hour, or 52 feet per second. 

A hurricane moves 80 miles per hour, or 117 feet per second. 

A rifle ball moves 1,000 miles per hour, or 1,466 feet per sec- 
ond. 

Sound moves 743 miles per hour, or 1,142 feet per second. 

Light moves 192,000 miles per second. 

Electricity moves 288,000 miles per second. 
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THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


MARRIAGE RIGHTS. 


The legal effects of marriage are these: 

1. It confirms all matrimonial agreements entered into in ad- 
vance between the parties. 2. Itcreates the civil affinity which 
each contracts toward the relations of the other. 3. The wife 
acquires .the name of the husband, unless there is a special ante- 
nuptial contract to the contrary. 4. Ina general way the wife 
becomes a sharer in the husband's condition, rather than he in 
hers. 5. The wife loses her legal home by marriage and ac- 
quires that of her husband. His domicil becomes hers. 6. The 
children also acquire the same domicile as the father. 7. The 
children born of the marriage share the rights of kindred of both 
father and mother, and that equally. 8. If there were children 
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born to their common parentage in advance of marriage they be- 
_ come legitimate. 


The old common law theory was that the husband 
and wife were one, and this theory, beautiful in senti- 
ment, but liable to terrible abuse, sometimes went so 
far as to make the wife a veritable slave. The general 
theory of the law now is, as modified by statute, that 
the wife maintains her individuality in matters of per- 
sonal rights and property. The foregoing rules do not 
interfere with these rights or suspend them. The 
property rights of married women are as follows: 


1. All property of the wife owned by her before marriage, 
and that acquired afterward by gift, bequest, devise or descent, 
with the rents, issues and profits thereof, is her separate property, 
and the wife may, without. the consent of her husband, convey 
her separate property. 

2. The earnings of the wife are not liable for the debts of the 
husband. 

3. The separate property of the wife is not liable for the debts 
of her husband, but is liable for her own debts contracted be- 
fore or after marriage. 

4. The wife must support the husband out of her separate 
property, when he has no separate property and they have no 
community property, and he, from infirmity, is not able or com- 
petent to support himself. 

5. If the husband neglects to make adequate provision for 
the support of his wife, any other person may, in good faith, sup- 
ply her with articles necessary for her support, and recover the 
reasonable value thereof from the husband. 

6. The earnings and accumulations of the wife, and of her 
minor children living with her or in her custody, while she is 
living separate from her husband, are the separate property of 
the wife. 

Husband and wife may hold property as joint tenants or as 
community property, and in that case the husband can manage 
the business as absolutely as if he owned it. They are partners. 
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There are certain rules of law in regard to the husband's separate 
property rights, and they are as follows: 

1. All property owned by the husband before marriage, and 
that acquired afterward by gift, bequest, devise or descent, with 
the rents, issues and profits thereot, is his separate property. 

2. The separate property of the husband is not liable for the 
debts of the wife contracted before the marriage. 

3. Ahusband abandoned by his wife is not liable for her 
support until she offers to return, unless she was justified, by his 
misconduct, in abandoning him. 


RIGHTS IN THE PUBLIC HIGHWAY. 


N England the custom is to turn to the left, but in 
this country each must turn to the right. This law 
of the public highway applies equally to teams and foot 
passengers. When one team, however, overtakes and 
wishes to pass another,the forward team should turn to 
the left and let the passing team go by on the right. 
In this last respect the right of way isthe samein both 
countries. 
_ Where, in a large city, there is a string of teams 
blockaded by an open bridge, or some such obstruction, 
the general rule is that each team must take its turn, 
and not cut in ahead, but there are three exceptions. 
The United States mail wagons have a right to cut in, 
so have doctors on their way to a patient, and, lastly, 
fire engines. 
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DIVORCE LAWS. 


RDINARY contracts may expire by their own 
C) limitation, or be cancelled by mutual consent» 
but marriage is in theory indissoluble. South Carolina 
is the only State in the United States where the mar- 
riage knot cannot be untied. In every other State 
adultery and impotence are either of them sufficient 
cause. In other respects each State has its own divorce 
laws, and they are as follows : ¥ 


ALABAMA, 

Abandonment for two years; seven years in a penitentiary or 
longer; crime against nature; habitual drunkenness; pregnancy 
before marriage by another man; cruelty of husband. 

ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


Extreme cruelty; consent obtained by fraud; conviction of 
felony; habitual drunkenness; wilful desertion one year; six 
months’ residence required. 


ARKANSAS. 

One year’s absence without cause; conviction of felony; habit- 
ual drunkenness one year; cruelty; one year’s residence required. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Extreme cruelty; wiltul desertion; wilful neglect for one year; 
habitual intemperance; conviction of felony. 
COLORADO. 


Desertion for one year; leaving state without intention of re- 
turning; drunkenness, one year; extreme cruelty; conviction of 


felony. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Fraudulent contract; desertion for three years; seven years’ 
224 
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absence; habitual intemperance; intolerable cruelty; sentence to 


imprisonment for life; any infamous crime violating conjugal duty 
and punishable by imprisonment in the state prison; any such 
misconduct as permanently destroys the happiness of the pe- 
titioner and defeats the marital relation. 


DELAWARE, 


Desertion for three years; habitual drunkenness; extreme 
cruelty; conviction of felony. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Cruelty; desertion for three years; existing marriage; insanity. 


FLORIDA. 


Cruelty; intemperance; desertion one year; two years’ resi- 
dence is required, 
GEORGIA. 


Extreme cruelty; sentence to the penitentiary. 


IDAHO, 


Extreme cruelty; habitual intemperance; wilful desertion for 
one year; failure of husband to supply common necessaries for 
wife for two years; consent to marriage obtained by violence or 
fraud; conviction of felony, the sentence being for two years or 
over. Six months’ residence required. 


ILLINOIS. 
Bigamy; desertion; habitual drunkenness for two years; at- 
tempting life; extreme cruelty; conviction of felony. One year’s 
residence, unless the offence was committed within the state. 


INDIANA, 

Abandonment for two years; cruel and inhuman treatment; 
habitual drunkenness; failure of husband to make reasonable 
provision for his family for two years; conviction of infamous 
crime. Two years’ residence. 

IOWA. 

Desertion for two years; conviction of felony; habitual drunk- 
enness; inhuman treatment endangering life; pregnancy of wife 
at marriage by another man unknown to husband. One year’s 
residence. 
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KANSAS. 


Abandonment for one year; adultery; impotence; pregnancy of 
wife at marriage unknown to husband and by another man; ex- 
treme cruelty; fraudulent contract; habitual drunkenness; gross 
neglect of duty; conviction of felony, One year’s residence re- 
quired. 

KENTUCKY. 


Any cause at the discretion of the court, besides the causes 
specifically enumerated in other states. 
LOUISIANA. 


Conviction of an infamous crime; habitual drunkenness; pub- 
lic defamation in public; abandonment; fleeing from justice after 
conviction; attempt to kill, 

MAINE. 


Extreme cruelty; desertion for three years; gross and con- 
firmed habits of intoxication; refusal of husband to support wife. 


MARYLAND, 


Abandonment for three years; absence of either party unheard. 


of for seven years; unchastity of wife at time of marriage unknown 


to the husband. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Extreme cruelty; desertion for three years; habitual drunken- 
ness; cruelty; refusal of husband to support wife; joining religi- 
ous sect that professes to believe the relation of husband and 
wife unlawful, and continuance in said sect three years, refusing 
to cohabit with the other party; sentence for five years in the 
state prison, jail, or house of correction. 


MICHIGAN. 


Sentence to prison, jail, or house of correction for three years; 
desertion for two years; habitual drunkenness; divorce obtained 
in any other state; extreme cruelty; refusing to support wife. 
One year’s residence is required. 


MINNESOTA, 


Cruel and inhuman treatment; sentence to state prison; de- 
sertion for three years; habitual drunkenness for one year. One 
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year’s residence required, except for adultery committed while 
the complainant was a resident of the state. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Sentence to penitentiary; desertion for two years; habitual 
drunkenness; crueland inhuman treatment; pregnancy of wife at 
time of marriage unknown to husband; insanity at time of mar- 
liage. 

MISSOURI. 

Absence without cause for one year; conviction of felony; 
habitual drunkenness for one year; cruelty; offering such indigni- 
ties to the other as shall render his or her condition intolerable; 
vagrancy of the husband; conviction of felony before marriage 
unknown to the complainant; pregnancy of wife at time of mar- 
riage unknown to the husband and by anothor man, Non-resi- 
dents can be served by personal notice or by publication, 


MONTANA. 


Bigamy; absence without cause for one year; habitual drunken- 
ness for one year; extreme cruelty; conviction of felony. One 
year’s residence required. 


NEBRASKA, 


Abandonment for two years; habitual drunkenness; extreme 
cruelty; failure of husband to support wife. Six months’ resi- 
dence required. 

NEVADA. 

Two years’ desertion; conviction of felony or infamous crime; 
habitual gross drunkenness; extreme cruelty; neglect of husband 
to provide common necessaries of life for two years, when such 
neglect is not forced by poverty. Six months’ residence re- 
quired. 

; NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Extreme cruelty; conviction of crime, accompanied by im- 
prisonment for more than one year; when either party has so 
treated the other as to injure health or endanger reason; three 
years’ absence unheard from; three years’ habitual drunkenness; 
either party joining religious sect or society which professes to 
believe the relation of husband and wife unlawful, accompanied 
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by refusal to cohabit with the other for six consecutive months, 
Time of residence not specified. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Marriages within prohibited degrees; desertion for three years; 
extreme cruelty. Three years’ residence, unless the offense be 
committed during actual residence. 

NEW MEXICO. 
Cruel and inhuman treatment; abandonment. 


NEW YORK. 
Idiocy;insanity; duress or fraud at time of marriage null. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Living in adultery on part of husband, or simple adultery on 
the part of the wife; pregnancy of wife unknown to husband by 
another man at marriage. Two years’ residence required. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Cruelty; desertion, or neglect, for one year; habitual drunken- 
ness; felony. 

OHIO. 

Absence for three years; extreme cruelty; fraudulent contract; 
any gross neglect of duty; habitual drunkenness for three years; 
imprisonment in penitentiary; securing divorce in another State. 
One year’s residence required. 


OREGON. 


Desertion for three years; cruelty; fraud or force in procuring 
the marriage. One year’s residence required. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Desertion for two years; cruel and barbarous treatment endan- 
gering life, or offering such indignities -as to render his or her 
condition intolerable and life burdensome; fraud or force in pro- 
curing the marriage; sentence for felony two years in the peniten- 
tiary. One year’s residence is required. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Extreme cruelty; wilful desertion for five years, or shorter 
time in discretion of the court; continual drunkenness; neglect to 
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supply subsistence for the wife; any other gross misbehavior or 
wickedness in either of the parties repugnant to, and in violation 
of, the marriage contract. One year’s residence is required. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
No divorces. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Cruelty; desertion; adultery; neglect, or desertion for one 
year; felony; habitual drunkenness. 


TENNESSEE. 


Wilful desertion for two years; conviction of felony; attempt 
to take the life of the other; refusal of wife to remove with her 
husband to this State without reasonable cause, and wilfully ab- 
senting herself herefrom for two years; pregnancy of wife at mar- 
riage unknown to the husband and by another man; habitual 
drunkenness contracted after marriage. 


TEXAS. 


Cruelty; desertion for three years; felony. Bona fide residence 
required. 

UTAH. 

Wilful desertion more than one year; habitual drunkenness; 
conviction of felony; inhuman treatment; “when it shall be made 
to appear, to the satisfaction and conviction of the court, that the 
parties cannot live in peace and union together, and that their 
welfare requires a separation.” The applicant must satisfy the 
court that he is a resident of the Territory, or wzshes to become 


one. 
VERMONT. 


Felony; cruelty; wilful desertion for three years, or seven 
years’ absence unheard from; wilful refusal of husband to support 


the wife. 
VIRGINIA. 


Sentence to penitentiary for infamous offense prior to marriage, 
if unknown to the other party; fugitive from justice two years 
after indictment; desertion for five years; pregnancy of wife, or 
she having been a notorious prostitute, prior to the marriage and 
unknown to the husband. 
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WASHINGTON. 
Consent to marriage having been gained by fraud; abandon- 
ment; cruel treatment, or personal indignity. 
WEST VIRGINIA. — 


Sentence to penitentiary; three years’ desertion; pregnancy or 
notorious prostitution of the wife prior to marriage unknown to 
the husband, and giving the wife the same privilege of divorce if 
her husband had been a notorious libertine unknown to her before 
wedlock. One year’s residence required. 


WISCONSIN. 


Sentence to the penitentiary for three years; desertion for one 
year; cruel and inhuman treatment; habitual drunkenness for one 
year; voluntarily living separate for one year. One year’s resi- 


dence required. 
WYOMING. 

Fraudulent contract; pregnancy of wife at time of marriage 
by another man and unknown to the husband; mental incapacity 
at time of marriage; forces, menaces, duress, or fraud in obtain- 
ing the marriage; desertion for three years; sentence to peniten- 


tiary for two years. 
CANADA. 


No divorces allowed except by special act of legislation of the 
Dominion, passed for each particular case and sanctioned by the 
crown. 

Such are the divorce laws of the country. While it 
is not the purpose of this work to discuss the problems 
of life,it may prevent misapprehension to add that 
easy divorces are to be deplored. The family relation 
is too vital to the happiness of the individual and the 
good of the general public to be lightly destroyed. 
The family is the very foundation of all that is good, 
and it is deeply to be deplored that it takes so slight a 
cause to work its overthrow. 


HOW TO CORRECT PROOF. 


HE following rules for correcting proof, given in 

“McKellar’s American Printer,’ taken in connec- 

tion with the specimen proof-sheet herewith presented, 

fully explain and illustrate how proofs are corrected in 

a printing-office. All the signs of the art are found in 
this specimen sheet : 


A wrong letter in a word is noted by drawing a short perpen- 
dicular line through it, and making another short line in the mar- 
gin, behind which the right letter is placed. (See No.1.) In this 
manner whole words are corrected by drawing a line across the 
wrong word and making the right one in the margin opposite. 

A turned letter is noted by drawing a line through it, and 
writing the mark No. 2 in the margin. 

If letters or words require to be altered from one character to 
another, a parallel line or lines must be made underneath the 
word or letter; viz., for capitals, three lines; small capitals, two 
lines; italics, one line; and, in the margin ‘opposite the line where 
the alteration occurs, “Caps, Small Caps,” or—“ital.” must be writ- 
ten. (See No. 3.) 

When letters or words are set double, or are required to be 
taken out, a line is drawn through the superfluous word or letter, 
and the mar’ No. 4 placed opposite in the margin. 

Where the punctuation requires to be altered, the correct point, 
marked in the margin, should be encircled. 

When a space is omitted between two words or letters which 
should be separated, a caret must be made where the separation 
ought to be, and the sign No. 6 placed opposite in the margin. 

No. 7 describes the manner in which the hyphen and ellipsis 
lines are marked. 

When a letter is omitted a caretis put at the place of omission, 
and the letter marked as No. 8. 
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a JA THOUGH sever¢l differing opinions exist as to é 
the individual by wom the art of printing was 
first discovered; yet alt authorities concur in 
admitting Peter Schoéffer to be the person? fis. 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
‘f the art ef of cutfing.the letters from the Gu- 
5;] tenbergs/ he is ‘also ‘supposed to have been 
6% the. first whoengraved on copper plates. The? /-J 
following testimony is preseved in the family, 2] 
is "4 byVjo.V Fred. VFaustus,Vof VAschefenburg: 
7 \‘ Peter. Schoeffer, of. Gernsheim, perceiving SF Gay 
=\/ his master Fausts design, and being himself. 
*y, (desirous \ ardently) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (ssesdenai) the characters Hee, 
‘in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
S,/ singly cast/ instead of bieng cut. He pri- "4. 


u% | vately cué matricest for the whole alphabet? , ss 


Faust was so pleased with the contrivange, 
rat he promised Peter to give him hjs’only "eal 


promise 3 My ea 
“hich he soon after performed. 


: 3 ; q 
ifficulties at first 744 


#6 -~a,ughter Christina in marriage, 


wi i being too soft 3 
as os wooden ones the me pone ' soft SP / 
to support the“force of the im pression: but # > 
this‘ defect” was soon remedied, by mixing 
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When letters that should be joined are separated, or where a_ 
line is too widely spaced, the mark No.9 must be placed under 
them, and the correction denoted by the marks in the margin. 

Where a new paragraph is required a quadrangle is drawn in 
the margin, and a caret placed at the beginning of the sentence, 
(See No. ro.) 

No. 11 shows the way in which the apostrophe, inverted com- 
mas, the star and other references, and superior letters and fig- 
ures, are marked. 

Where two words are transposed, a line is drawn over one word 
and below the other, and the mark No. 12 placed in the margin; 
but where several words require to be transposed their right or- 
der is signified by a figure placed over each word, and the mark 
No. 12 in the margin. 

Where words have been struck out, that have afterward been 
approved of, dots should be marked under them, and “Stet.” 
written in the margin. (See No. 13.) 

Where a space sticks up between two words, a horizontal line 
is drawn under it, and the mark No. 14 placed opposite in the 
margin. 

Where several words have been left out, they are transcribed 
at the bottom of the page, andaline drawn from the place of 
omission to the written words (see No. 15); but if the omitted mat- 
ter is too extensive to be copied at the foot of the page, “Out, see 
copy,” is written in the margin, and the missing lines are enclosed 
between brackets, and the word “Out’’ is inserted: in the margin 
of the copy. 

Where letters stand crooked, they are noted by a line (see No: 
16); but, where a page hangs, lines are drawn across the entire 
part affected. 

When a smaller or larger letter, of a different font, is improp- 
erly introduced into the page, it is noted be the mark No. 17, 
which signifies wrong font. 

\f a paragraph is improperly made, a line is drawn from the 
broken-off matter to the next paragraph, and “No J,’ written in 
the margin, (See No. 18.) ‘ 

Where a word has been left out, or is to be added, a caret must 
be made in the place where it should come in, and the word writ- 
tenin the margin. (See No. 19.) 
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Where a faulty letter appears, it is marked by making a cross 
under it, and placing a similar one in the margin (see No. 20); 
though-some prefer to draw a perpendicular line through it, as in 
the case of a wrong letter. 
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HOW TO WRITE ONE’S NAME ON 
IRON OR GLASS. 

VERY workman should know how to mark his 
E own tools, so that if borrowed by a fellow work- 
man, or lost and found, he can prove property. It is 
also a matter of household ornament to have glassware 
marked with one’s name or initials. Both have to be 
done by acids, and in their use great care should be 
used not to get the strong corrosive fluid on one’s 
clothing orhands. _ 

For marking iron tools the first thing to do is to 
melt some beeswax or hard tallow and pour it on the 
iron where the name is to be inscribed. After it has 
cooled take any sharp piece of iron and write the name 
in the wax or tallow, just as you want it to appear on 
the tool. Then pour a little nitric acid 9n the wax or 
tallow where the writing is, leaving it there a few mo- 
ments undisturbed. Then clean the tool and you find 
your name indelibly imprinted on it. 

The same ruleapplies to glass as to iron, except that 
instead of nitric acid use hydrofluoric acid. 
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POSTAGE ON FOREIGN MAILS. 


ROM the standpoint of mail matter sent from the 
United States to other countries, the world is di- 
vided into three divisions, namely, first, to Canada and 
Mexico the rates are the same as on domestic mail 
matter; second, the countries embraced inthe Universal 
Postal Union; third, all other countries. The second 
class embraces the greater part of the world, the fol- 
lowing are the rates to the countries of the second 


class: 
- Letters, per 14 ounce, 5 cents. 

Postal cards, each, 2 cents. ~ 

Newspapers and other printed matter, per 2 ounces, I cent. 

Commercial papers: 

Packets not in excess of Io ounces, 5 cents; packets in 
excess of 10 ounces, for each 2 ounces, or fraction thereof, 
cent. 

Samples of merchandise: 

Packets not in excess of 4 ounces, 2 cents; packets in excess 
of 4 ounces, for each 2 ounces, or fraction thereof, 1 cent. 

Registration fee on letters or other articles, 10 cents. 
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Ordinary letters for countries of the Postal Union will be for- 
warded, whether any postage is prepaid on them or not. All 
other mailable matter must be prepaid, at least partially. 


* The following countries comprise the Universal Pos- 
tal Union: 


Argentine Republic, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Bahamas, 
Barbadoes, Belgium, Bermudas, Bolivia, Brazil, British India, 
Hindoostan and British Burmah, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Chili, Colombia, 
U.S. of, Congo, Independent State of, Costa Rica, Cyprus, Cuba, 
Denmark and British Colonies, Dominica, Republic of, Ecuador, 
Egypt, including Nubia and Soudan, Falkland Islands, Fiji 
Islands, France and French colonies and dependencies, Germany © 
and German dependencies, Great Britain and Ireland, and 
British possessions, Greece, Greenland, Guatemala, Hawaii, 
Sandwich Islands, Hayti, Honduras, Hong Kong, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Labuan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Mauritius and dependencies, 
Mexico, Montenegro, Natal and Netherland Coionies, Newfound- 
land, New South Wales, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Porto Rico, Portugal and Portuguese 
Colonies, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Servia, Siam, Spain and 
Spanish Colonies, Straits Settlements—(Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca), St. Vincent, W. I., Sweden, Switzerland, Trinidad, W. 
I., Tunis, Turkey, United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela. 


The countries of the third class for which the letter 
rate is 15 cents per % ounce are: 


Africa, except Egypt, Liberia, Congo, British, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese Colonies in the Territories of Southwest Africa, 
and of Togo, Western Africa, (German Protectorates), Tunis and 
the European post offices in Morocco, Abyssinia and Madagascar, 
Ascension, Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, South Africa (including 
Basutoland, Caffraria and Griqualand), Chatham Islands, China, 
by way of San Francisco and Comoro Isles (except Mayotte), 
Mozambique Channel, “Kimberley, South Africa; Madagascar 
(except St. Mary’s and Tamatave and Majunga); Morocco (ex- 
cept Spanish possessions on West Coast), Navigator’s or Samoan 
Islands, Norfolk Islands, Orange Free State, Pitcairn’s Island, 
Saint Helena, 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


LL deliberative bodies are obliged to observe some 
rules of orderin the transaction of business. In 
making remarks, or a motion, one should arise from his 
seat and address the presiding officer. Ordinarily, no 
person can speak twice on any motion, or introduce a 
new subject before the pending one is disposed of, ex- 
cept that a motion to adjourn is always in order. A 
quorum, or majority of the members, must be present 
to transact business. Societies and clubs, as well as 
legislatures, have order of business, established by by- 
laws, usually. The following is a good order for most | 


organized bodies : 
1. Call to order. 
Calling the roll. 
Reading the minutes of previous meeting. 
Reports of special committee. 
Reports of standing committee. 
Secretary’s report. 
Treasurer's report. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 

to. Adjournment. 

No speaker should indulge in personalities, and if he does he 
should be promptly called to order by the chair, While adjourn- 
ment is the last thing, a motion to adjourn is always in order, and, 
if seconded, must be put to vote. The calling of the previous 
question is simply the application of the gag law, and is rarely re- 
sorted to except in the National House of Representatives. Ifa 
subject has been postponed to a given time any member can in- 
sist upon its being taken up at that time, unless another formal 
motion has been carried for further postponemt. 
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Points of order are decided by the presiding officer, but any 
member may appeal from such decision, when the presiding offi- 
cer must put the question whether the members sustain the ap- 
peal. If they do, the question is, ‘‘Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand?” In most cases of appeal the chairman’s decision is sus- 
tained. 

To expedite business itis permissible to allow unimportant mo- 
‘tions, such as approving minutes, reading papers, etc., to go by 
consent, the presiding officer saying, in case of the minutes: 
“You have heard the minutes of the last meeting read. If there 
is no objection they will be approved.” (After waiting a moment 
and hearing no voices.) “They are approved.” 

In some bodies the presiding officer has a vote only when there 
is an equal division, or a tie, as in the Senate of the United States. 
In some bodies, a Speaker of the Assembly, for instance. is re- 
corded alphabetically, as “Mr. Speaker,” who votes on all ques- 
tions, or he may delay until the roll is finished and then vote. A 
presiding officer cannot properly take part in debate, unless some 
other member takes his chair. A presiding officer may vote or 
not, as he pleases, though in certain cases other members may be 
compelled to vote. 

Methods of voting are different in casual and permanent bod- 
ies. In a public meeting it is usually by “Yea” or “Nay,” in general 
voice; if there is a doubt there may be a count. In some bodies 
it is by raising the hand; in others, by calling the roll; in others, 
by secret ballot. 

It is becoming common for women to attend public meetings, 
and proper accommodations should be made for them. In assem- 
blies where women are officers, such as boards of education or 
school trustees, they may be addressed as “Mrs.” or “Miss Chair- 
man” (not Chairwoman), or “‘Mrs, President” (not Presidentess). 
With the exception of the sexual prefix, the titles for female offi- 
cers are the same as those for males, and should be so used, how- 
ever awkward it may seem. 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE LAW. 


N February, 1887, Congress passed the Inter-state 
commerce act, creating a board of five members, to 
be known as the Inter-state commerce commission, 
not more thanthree of whom can belong to the same 
political party. The object of the law is, first, to do 
away with free passes; second, to secure uniform rates 
as between shippers of the same class of freights from 
the same point by doing away with rebate and special 
rates; third, to abolish favoritism as to localities and 
secure for long and short hauls fair and equitable rates; 
fourth, to prevent extortionate charges for freight and 
passenger transportation; fifth, to break up railroad 
pools. 

The power of Congress does not extend to com- 
merce which is wholly within one state. The law 
made it a criminal offense to either give or take spe- 
cial favors, in the form of rebates or otherwise, and 
undertook to make railroad managers and shippers 
bring their books into court, but the Supreme Court 
decided that this feature of the law violated the con- 
stitutional provision that no one should be obliged to 
incriminate himself. The pooling features of the law 
were somewhat loosened by a subsequent decision of 
a Federal Court. To the extent that a pool is not pro- 
ductive of extortion, it is admissible under what is 
known as the Riner decision. 

The commission divided the country into ten divis- 
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ions, on the theory thata uniform rate could be es- 
tablished and maintained for the railroads in each 
group or division, but very little, if any. practical ad- 
vantage resulted from that classification. 


JUDGES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States consists of 
one Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices; 
namely, Melville W. Fuller, of Illinois, appointed Chief 
Justice in 1888; and Associate Justices Stephen J. 
Field, of California, appointed in 1863; John M. Har- 
lan, of Kentucky, appointed in 1870; Horace Gray, of 
Massachusetts, appointed in 1881; Samuel Blatchford, 
of New York, appointed in 1882; Lucius Q. C. Lamar, 
of Mississippi, appointed in 1888; David J. Brewer, of 
Kansas, appointed in 1889; Henry D. Brown, of Michi- 
gan, appointed in 1891, and George Shiras, appointed 
in 1892. 
The first Chief Justice was John Jay, of New York, 
who soon resigned. He was followed by John Rut- 
ledge, of South Carolina, who was not confirmed, and 
Oliver Ellsworth, of Connecticut, who also resigned. 
President Washington then appointed John Marshall, 
of Virginia, who continued in office until Jackson’s 
second term. At his death Roger B. Taney, of Mary- 
land, was appointed. During President Lincoln’s term 
he died and Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, was appointed 
his successor. Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, was ap- 
pointed by Gen. Grant. The present Chief Justice was 
appointed by Grover Cleveland, near the close of his 
first administration, 
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HOW TO BE NATURALIZED. 


The process by which an alien becomes an American 
citizen is prescribed by Act of Congress, but the steps 
themselves are takenin courts created by State legisla- 
tion. The mere official declaration of an intention to 
become a citizen vests one with the right to vote in 
some States, but notin all. The method of procuring 
naturalization papers is as follows: 


The alien must declare upon oath before a court of record hav- 
ing common law jurisdiction, and a seal and clerk, two years at 
Jeast prior to his admission, that it is hisintention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States and to renounce forever all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince or State, and particularly to the 
one of which he may be at the time a citizen or subject. 

He must, at the time of his application, take the oath of alle- 
giance. If he had any title of nobility he must renounce it. To 
be admitted to full citizenship one must have lived in the country 
five years and the State one year, unless he had been a soldier in 
the Union army, in which case one year in the country would be 
enough. - 

An alien who came here before he was of age can count the 
years of his minority in making up the necessary five years’ resi- 
dence. 

The children of persons who have been duly naturalized, be- 
ing under the age of sixteen years atthe time of the naturali- 
zation of their parents, shall, if dwelling in the United States, be 
considered as citizens thereof. 

The children of persons who now are, or have been, citizens of 
the United States, are, though born out of the limits and jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, considered as citizens thereof. 

- As to the protection abroad the law provides that “all natural- 
ized citizens of the United States while in foreign countries are 
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entitled to and shall receive from this Government the same pro- 
tection of persons and property which is accorded to native-born 
citizens.” 


WHO CANNOT BE ARRESTED. 


HE constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that members of Congress shall be ex- 
empt from arrest during their attendance upon Con- 
gress, or in going to or from the Capital, except for 
three causes, namely, treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. Electors are also guaranteed the same degree 
of immunity while in attendance upon elections, or 
going to or from the same. 
In most states the militia cannot be arrested, except 
for the three general causes enumerated, while going 
to or from their place of muster. Judges, clerks, at- 
torneys, sheriffs and other court officers are also free 
from arrest while in attendance upon the court,-or going 
to or returning from the court. The same privilege is 
enjoyed by witnesses and others in necessary attend- 
ance upon the court. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


GOVERNMENT SALARIES. 


HE salary of the President is $50,000 a year, Vice- 
President, $8,000. The Cabinet Officers get the 
same as the Vice-President. Members of both houses 
of Congress get $5,000,a year and mileage. Ministers 
to Great Britain, Germany, France and Russia, $17,500; 
to Brazil, China, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, 
Japan and Spain, $12,000; to Chili, Peru and Central 
America, $10,000. Inter-State Commerce Commission- 
ers, $7,000. General of the Army $13,500; Lieutenant- 
General, $11,000; Major-General, $7,500; Brigadier- 
General, $5,500; Colonel, $3,500; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
$3,000; Major, $2,500; Captain, mounted, ¢2,000; un- 
mounted, $1,800; First Lieutenant, mounted, $1,600; 
unmounted, $1,500; Second Lieutenant, mounted, 
$1,500; unmounted, $1,400; Admiral, $13,000; Vice- 
Admiral, $9,000; Rear Admiral, $6,000; Commodore, 
$5,000; Captain, $4,500; Commander, $3,500; Lieuten- 
ant-Commander, $2,800; Lieutenant, $2,400. 
243 
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SCRIPTURAL PROVERBS. 


FALSE balance is an abomination to the Lord; but a just 
weight is his delight. 
A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor rather than silver and gold. 

A man that has friends must show himself friendly; and there 
is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of sil- 
ver. 

As a bird that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wan- 
dereth from his place. 

As a madman who casteth firebrands, arrows and death, so 
is the man that deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, Am not I in 
sport? 

As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is the 
sluggard to them that send him, 

Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, and look well 
to thy herds, for riches are not forever. 

Before honor is humility. 

Better isa dry morsel and quietness therewith, than a house 
full of sacrifices and strife. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith. 

Better is a little with righteousness, than great revenues with- 
out right. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth. 

By much slothfulness the building decayeth; and through idle- 
ness of the hands the house droppeth through. 

By pride cometh contention. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise, 
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He becometh poor that dealeth with aslack hand; but the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. 

He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regard- 
eth the clouds shall not reap. 

He that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth 
wine and oil shall not be rich. 

He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house; but he that 
hateth gifts shall live. 

He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord; and that 
which he hath given will he pay him again. 

He that gathereth in summer is a wise son; but he that sleepeth 
in harvest is a son that causes shame. 

He that is surety for a stranger, shall smart for it; and he that 
hateth suretyship is sure. 

In all labor there is profit; but the talk of the lips tendeth only 
to penury. 

Iron sharpeneth iron; soa man sharpeneth the countenance 
of his friend. 

It is nought, it is nought, saith the buyer; but when he is gone 
his way, then he boasteth. 

Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty; open thine eyes, and 
thou shalt be satisfied with bread. 

Much food is in the tillage of the poor; but there is that is 
destroyed for want of judgment. 

Seest thoua man diligent in his business; he shall stand be- 
fore kings; he shall not stand before mean men.t 

The drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty; and 
drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 

The hand of the diligent shall bear rule; but the slothful shall 
be under tribute. 

The labor of the righteous tendeth to life, the fruit of the wicked — 
to sin. 

The rich man is wise in his own conceit; but the poor that hath 
understanding searcheth him out. 

The rich man’s wealth is his strong city; the destruction of the 
poor is their poverty. 


tAnciently, in the East, it was an honor to be permitted to stand in the 
presence of kings, as it is to ss¢ before them in our own times. 
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The rich ruleth over the poor; and the borrower is servant to 
the lender. 

The sleep of the laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little 
or much; for the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to 
sleep. : 

The sluggard will not plow by reason of the cold; therefore 
shall he beg in harvest and have nothing. 

The slothful man saith, There isa lion without; I shall be slain 
in the streets. 

The poor is hated even of his neighbor; but the rich hath many 
friends. 

There is that maketh himself rich, yet hath nothing; there is 
that maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches. 

There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth; and there is 
that with-holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. 

Treasures of wickedness profit nothing; but righteousness de- 
livereth from death. 

Wealth makes many friends; but the poor is separated from 
his neighbor. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for 
there is no work, nor device,nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave, whither thou goest. 

When goods increase, they are increased that eat them; and 
what good is there to the owners thereof, saving the beholding of 
them with their eyes. 


ENGLISH PROVERBS. 


A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

A fool can make money; it requires a wise man to spend it. 
A full purse never lacks friends. 

A great dowry is a bed full of troubles. 

A light purse is a heavy curse. 

Allis not gain that is got into the purse. 

Allis not gold that glitters. 

A man may buy gold too dear. 

A man may lose his goods for want of demanding them. 
An honest man’s word is as good as his bond. 

An hour in the morning is worth two in the afternoon, 
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A nice wife and a back door often makes a rich man poor. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Be it for better, or be it for worse, be ruled by him that beareth 
the purse, 

Better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 

Business is the salt of life, 

Buy at a market but sell at home. 

Change of fortune is the lot of life. 

Constant occupation prevents temptation. 

Covet not that which belongs to others. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Debt is the worst kind of poverty. 

Depend not on fortune, but on conduct. 

Dependence is a poor trade to follow. 

Don’t buy a pig in a poke. 

Don’t measure other people’s corn by your bushel. 

Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise. 

Everybody's business is nobody’s business, 

Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 

Gentry sent to market will not buy one bushel of corn. 

God help the rich, the poor can beg. 

God helps those who help themselves. 

Good ware makes quick markets. 

Good words cost nothing, but are worth much. 

Goods are not theirs who enjoy them. 

Great gain and little pain make.a man soon weary. 

He dances well to whom fortune pipes. 

He loves roast meat well that licks the spit. 

He may well be contented who needs neither borrow nor flat- 
ter, 

He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

He that has no silver in his purse should have silver on his 
tongue, 

He that lendeth loseth double, [Loses both his money and 
his friend.] 

He that will not be saved needs no.preacher. 
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He was born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 

He who marries for wealth doth sell his liberty. _ 

He who spends all he gets is in the highroad to beggary, 
Idleness is the greatest prodigality. 

Idleness is the parent of want and shame. 

Idleness is the root of all evil. 

Ill-gotten goods seldom prosper. 

Jack of all trades and master of none. 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee, 

Lazy folks take the most pains. 

Little and often fills the purse. 

Live and let live. 

Live not to eat, but eat to live. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Make the best of abad bargain. 

Manners often make fortunes. 

Misreckoning is no payment. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Money will do more than my lord’s letter. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, 

Never fall out with your bread and butter. 

Never quit certainty for hope. 

Noalchemy is equal to saving. 

Nothing venture, nothing win. 

Of all the crafts to be an honest man is the master craft. 
Old reckonings breed new disputes. 

Opportunity makes the thief. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 

Pay as you go. 

Penny wise and pound foolish, 

Possession is nine points of the law. 

Poverty makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows, 
Poverty parts friends. ; 
Quick returns make rich merchants. 

Reckless youth makes rueful age. 

Remove an old tree and it will wither. 

Saving at the spigot and spending at the bung. 

Sue a beggar and catch a louse. 

Short reckonings make long friends. 


a 


Sloth is the mother of poverty. 

Sorrow will pay no debt. 

Spare well and spend well. 

Spare when you are young and spend when you are old. 

Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take care of them- 


selves. $ 


Talking pays no toll. 

That penny is well spent that saves a groat. 

The covetous man is his own tormenter. : 
The greatest wealth is contentment with little. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men which, taken.at the flood, 


leads on to fortune. 


There’s no compassion like the penny. 

- The weakest must go to the wall. 

To rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Trade is the mother of money. 

Venture not all in one bottom. 

Waste not, want not. 

Wealth makes worship. 

When fortune smiles on thee take the advantage, 

When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the win- 


dow. 


When rogues fall out, honest men get their own. 
When we have gold we are in fear—when we have none we are. 


in danger. 


Who spends more than he should, shall not have to spend 


when he would. 


Wilful waste makes woful want. 
You cannot eat your cake and have it also. 


SCOTCH PROVERBS. 


A greedy e’erne’er gat a gude pennyworth, 

A handfu’ o’ trade is worth a gowpen o’ gowd. 

An incho’ gude fortune is worth a fathom o’ forecast. 

A nod o’ honest men is enough. 

A pound o’ care winna pay an ounce o’ debt. 

Bear wealth weel, poortith will bear itself. 

Better buy than borrow. > 

Burning a halfpenny candle seeking a farthing. - 
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Cleanliness is nae pride, dirt’s nae honesty. 

Covetousness brings naething hame. 

Credit is better than ill-luck. 

Credit is better than ill-won gear. 

Credit keeps the crown o’ the causey, 

Credit lostis like a broken glass. 

Early birds catch the worms. 

Gathering gear is a pleasant pain. 

Gear is easier gotten than guided. 

He has feathered his nest, he may flee when he likes. 

He has licked the butter off my bread. 

He'll soon be a beggar that canna say No. 

He that has nae gear to tine may hae shins to pine. 
_He that has twa hoards will get a third. 

He that shows his purse bribes the thief. 

He that will cheat in play winna be honest in earnest. 

I canna sell the cow an’ sup the milk. 

If ye sell your purse to your wife, gie her your breeks to the 
bargain. 
Ill laying up makes mony thieves. 
Ill payers are aye gude cravers, 
Ill-won gear winna enrich the third heir. 
It’s a hard task to be poor and leal. 
It’s gude to be sib to siller. 
It’s gude gear that pleases the merchant. 
Keep something for a sore foot. 
Ken when to spend and when to spare, and ye needna be busy, 
and ye’ll ne’er be bare. 
Lock your door that you may keep your neighbors honest. 
Money is like the muck midden, it does nae good till it be 
spread. 

Money is welcome anywhere. 

Money makes a man free ilka where. 
Mony ane’s gear is mony ane’s death. 

Mony littles make a mickle. 

Mony purses haud friends lang thegither. 

Nae wonder to see wasters want. 

Owre braw a purse to puta plack in. 

Of ill debtors men get aiths. 
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Ony thing for you about an honest man’s house but a day's 
work. 

Pay him in his ain coin. 

Poor folk’s friends soon misken them. 

Poverty is the mother o’ a’ arts. 

Put twa pennies in a purse and they'll keep thegither. 

Rich folks hae routho’ friends. 

Riches are got wi’ pain, kept wi’ care,and tint wi’ grief. 

The cost owergangs the profit. 

Thrift is a guide revenue. 

Want o’ wit is waur then want o’ wealth. 

Weare bound to be honest and no to be rich. 

Wealth has made mair men covetous than covetousness has 
made men wealthy. 

Wealth makes wit waver. 

Your purse was steekit when that was paid for. 

Your tongue rins aye before your wit. 


DUNNING BY POSTAL CARDS. 


An article has been going the rounds of our exchanges 
that it was a criminal offense to mail a dunning letter 
on a postal. An editor recently wrote to the first 
assistant postmaster-general and received the follow- 
ing reply, giving the decision of Judge Thayer Decem- 
ber 14, 1889, on the wording of a postal that was mail- 
able and one that was not. The mailable one read: 
“Please call and settle account, which is long past due, 
and for which our collector has called several times, 
and oblige.” The one decided unmailable: “You owe 
us $1.80. We have called several times for same. If 
not paid at once we shall place with our law agency 
for collection.” Postal cards are not mailable if they 
contain language of a threatening character. 
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STATE COLLECTION STATUTES. 


T IS often a matter of convenience to have at com- 
mand a condensed statement of the statutes of a 
given state relating to all matters directly connected 
with the collection of debts. To meet this want an 
epitome of such laws for each state and territory of the 
United States has been compiled. There are some 
features common to all the states. A debtor may be 
arrested for fraud or other downright crime in connec- 
tion with the debt, but not imprisoned for debt, pure and 
simple. Some states are rather more exacting than 
others as to the evidence of fraud or criminality, al- 
ready committed or shown to be contemplated, but 
the principle of imprisonment for mere inability to 
pay a debt, once universal, has been wholly abandoned. 


ALABAMA. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for fraudulently withholding property. 

Executions and Stays. Justices’ judgments may be stayed from 
30 to 60 days. Execution issues on other judgments from Io to 20 
days after court adjourns. 

Fudgment Without Defense. At first term, if process served 20 
days before court opens. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years, Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, to years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


ARIZONA, 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor; also on unsecured 


contracts, 
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Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. Written contracts, 4 
years. Sealed, 4 years. Judgments of record, 5 years. 


ARKANSAS. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for fraudulently disposing of or removing property. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues 10 days after judg- 
ment; may be stayed for three months. 

Judgments without Defense. If process served 1o days before 
court, judgment entered during term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, Io years, 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor and on unsecured 
debts. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once. May be 
stayed three months by giving security; also by special order of 
court. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered immediately upon expir- 
ation of time designated in summons. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. Written contracts, 4 
years. Sealed, 5 years. Judgments of record, 5 years. 

Preferences under Assignment, Not allowed. 


COLORADO, 


Attachment. Against non-resident, concealed and absconding 
debtors,and for converting or disposing of property, or contracting 
the debt fraudulently. / 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once. No stay. 

Exemption. Debtor with family, $2,000. Stock, $200. Furni- 
ture, $100. Professional man, library, $300. 

Fudements without Defense. Ten to 40 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years. Written or sealed con- 
tracts, 3 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed, 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Attachment. Against goods of defendant. If none found, 
body may be liable. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues one day after judg- 
ment. No stay. 

Fudgments without Defense. Vf process served 12 days before 
term, judgment entered during first three days of term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 

-years. Sealed, 17 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 
Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


DELAWARE, 


Attachment. Against non-resident or absconding debtor, for 
claim over $50. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once; may be 
stayed in Justice’s court, 9 months, and Superior, 6 months. 

Judgments without defense. First day of first term after suit. 

Limitations. Open account, 3 yéars. Written contracts, 6 years. 
Sealed, 6 years. Judgment of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment, Not allowed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Attachment, Against non-resident and absconding debtor for 
removing property out of District. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues 4 days after judgment. 
Justices’ judgments may be stayed from 1 to 6 months. 

Judgements without Defense. From 25 to 60 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 12 years, Judgments of record, 12 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. No statutory regulation, except 
that preference by limited partnership is void. 


FLORIDA. 


Attachment. For removing: property out of the State, and 
against absconding and concealed debtors, and for fraudulently 
disposing of property. 
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Executions and Stays, Execution issues to days after judg- 
ment. No stay. 

Judgments without Defense. Judgment may be entered on rule 
day (first Monday in each month) if process served to days be- 
fore. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgment of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


GEORGIA, 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding or concealed 
debtor, and for removing or fraudulently disposing of property. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once except in 
Justices’ Courts, and there four days after judgment. May be 
stayed 60 days. 

Fudgment without Defense. When process executed twenty 
days before court, judgment entered first term thereafter in city 
courts, and second term in Circuit. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


IDAHO, 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor, or on unsecured 
contract. 

Executionsand Stays. Execution issuesimmediately. No stay 
except on appeal. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 5 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 


ILLINOIS, 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for Goncealing property or fraud. 

Executions and Stays. T-xecution issues at once. No stay. 

Fudgments without Defense. Judgment entered during first 
week of term if process executed ten days prior to sitting of 
court, 
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Limitations, Open accounts, 5 years. Written contracts, Io 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments on record, 20 years. 
Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


INDIANA. 


Attachment, Against non-resident, absconding or concealed 
debtor, or for removing, converting, or disposing of property to 
defraud creditors. . 

Executions and Stays. Executions issued at once, except in 
Justices’ Court; there issues ten days after judgment. If over $75 
may be stayed 6 months. 

Fudgments without Defense. Ten days in Circuit, 3 days in 
Justices’ Court. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 15 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


IOWA, 


Attachment. Against non-resident and absconding debtor on 
debt fraudulently contracted, and for removing, concealing or 
disposing of property fraudulently. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately, may be 
stayed from 2 to 12 months. 

Sudgments without Defense. During first term after ten days’ 
prior service. 

Limitations. Open acccounts, 5 years. Written contracts, Io 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


KANSAS, 

Attachment, Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtors, and for removing, disposing of, or concealing property to 
defraud, and for debt fraudulently contracted. 

Executions and Stays, Execution issues at’ once. Justices’ 
judgment may be stayed from rf to 4 months. 

Judgment without Defense. District Court must he entered 
while court is sitting. Process must be served before first day of 
the term. 
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Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 5 years. 
Preferences under Assignment, Not allowed. 


KENTUCKY. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding or concealed 
debtor, or for concealing his property, and for fraud, ete. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues to days after judg- 
ment, but may be stayed 3 months. 

Judgments without Defense. Summons must be served to days 
before opening of court if in a county where suit is brought; 20 
days when served elsewhere. 

Limitations. Open accounts 2 years. Written contracts, 15 
years. Judgments of record, 15 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. ,May be set aside during 6 
months. 
: LOUISIANA. 

Attachment. Against won-resident, absconding or concealed 
debtor, and for fraud in concealing or disposing of property. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues to days after judgment. 
No stay. 

Judgments without defense. During session of court on ten 
days’ notice. 

Limitations. Open accounts 3 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, ro years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


MAINE, 

Attachment. On mesne process in all cases. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues one day after judg- 
ment. No stay. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered last day of term, if sum- 
mons served 14 days before court opens. : 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

~ Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


MARYLAND, 
Attachment. Against non-resident and absconding debtor, for 
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fraudulently contracting debt, and for concealing or removing 
property with intent to defraud. 
Executions and Stays. Execution issues next term after judg— 
ment, May be stayed from 6 to 12 months. 
_ Fudgments without Defense. Judgment entered second term 
‘after serving of summons. 
“ Limitations. Open accounts 3 years. Written contracts, 3 
years. Sealed, 12 years. Judgments of record, 12 years, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attachment, In all cases. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues one day after judg- 
ment. No stay. 

Fudgments without defense. Entered on last day of term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


MICHIGAN. 


Attachment, Against non-resident and fraudulent debtor. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues in Justices’ Court 5 
days after judgment; in Circuit at once. Justices’ judgment may 
be stayed from 4 to 6 months. 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered on opening of court. 
Summions must be served 45 to 60 days prior. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 1o years. Judgments of record, 12 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Regulated by statute. 


MLNNESOTA, 


Attachment. If debtor is non-resident, guilty of fraud, or con- 
ceals property. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once. May be stayed 
from 1 to 6 months. 

Fudgments without Defense. May be entered in 20 days. 

Limitations, Open accounts, 6 years, Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, Io years, 

Preferences under Assignment. not allowed. 
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MISSISSIPPI, 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor, or if he conceals 
himself or property, and for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues\20 days after judg- 
ment, No stay except in Justice's Court—there 60 days. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered at first term on five days’ 
notice before. 

Limitations, Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 7 years. Judgments of record, 7 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed in certain cases. 


MISSOURI. 


Attachment. Against non-resident and concealed debtor, and 
for fraud. ; 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues in Circuit Court after 
term closes; in Justices’ at once. No stay. 

Fudgment without Defense. Judgment entered on notes at first 
term, on accounts at second term if summons served 15 days be- 
fore term. 

Limitations, Open accounts, 5 years. Written contracts, 10 
years. Sealed, 1o years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


\ 
MONTANA. 


Attachment, On contracts, and if debtor is disposing of prop- 
erty to defraud creditors. ; 

Executions and Stays. Executionissuesimmediately. No stay. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 6 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 


NEBRASKA, 


Attachment, Against non-resident debtor, and for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once; may be stayed 
from two to nine months, 

Judgments without Defense. Entered on ten days’ notice in 
County Court, five weeks in District Court; must be entered dur- 


ing term, 
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Limitations, Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, 5 years. 
Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


NEVADA. 


Attachment. On unsecured contracts for the payment of mon- 
ey, and against non-resident debtor. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once. Court may 
grant reasonable stay. 

Fudements without Defense. Entered from to to 40 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed,6 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Attachment. In all cases. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues one day after Court 
adjourns. No stay. 

Fudgments without Defense.. Entered on fourth day of term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years, 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Attachment, Against non-resident and absconding debtor. 

Executions and Stay;. Execution issues at once. May be stayed 
from 3 to 6 months on Justices’ judgments. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered in Justices’ Court, 5 days 
Circuit and Supreme, 33 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed,6 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for fraud. 
Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately in all 
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courts except Justices’, and there in todays. No stay except on 
appeal. 

Limitations. None. 

Preferences under Assignment, Not allowed. 


NEW YORK, 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for removing and concealing property to defraud 
creditors, 

Executionsand Stays. Issue at once. No stay. 

Fudements without Defense. Entered in Supreme Court, 20 
days. Superior, 20 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Regulated by statute. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Attachment. Same as New York. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues after close of term. 
Justices’ judgments may be stayed 6 months. 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered during the term on 10 
days’ notice prior to opening of term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years, Written contracts, 3 
years. Sealed, 1o years. Judgments of record, 10 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Attachment. Against non-residents, absconding or fraudulent 
debtor. 

Executions and Stays. On Justices’ judgment from 30 to go 
days. ; - 
Exemptions. One acre ot land in town, 116 in country, and 
buildings. Personal property to the value of $1,500. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered in 4 days in Justices’ 
Courts and 30 days in ‘other courts. 

Limitations. Open accounts and written agreements, 6 years; 
sealed contracts and judgments of record, 20 years. 
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OHIO. 


Attachment. Against non-resident and absconding debtor, and 
for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Executions issue at once. Justices’ judg- 
ments may be stayed from 6o to 240 days. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered in five weeks during 
session of Court. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years, Written contracts, 20 
years. Sealed, 15 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


OREGON, 


Attachment. On unsecured contracts. 

Executions and Stays Execution issues immediately. No 
stay. 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered in to days if summons 
served in county, and 20 days if served out of county. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 1o years. Judgments of record, Io vears. 

Preferences Under Assignment. ~ Allowed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtors, and for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues at once. May be 
stayed 6 to 12 months. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered from 12 to 30 days. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written» contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment, Not allowed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor for fraudulent debt, 
and for concealing and disposing of property. 

Executions and Stays. ‘Execution issues five days after court 
adjourns, No stay. 
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Fudgments without Defense. Entered second day of term, if 
summons served 20 days before the term opens. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years, Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Asstgnment. Regulated by statute. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Attachment. Same as New York. 

L-xecutions and Stays. Execution issues last day of term. No 
stay. ' 

Judgments without Defense. Entered on first day of term on 
21 days’ prior notice. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
yeats. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 

Attachment, Against concealed, absconding, fraudulent or 
non-resident debtors. 

Executions and Stays. From 30 to go days. 

Exemptions. Same as North Dakota. 

Judgments without Defense. Four days in lowest court, 30 
days in all courts of record. 

Limitations, Written contracts and open accounts, 6 years, 
judgments of record and sealed contracts, 20 years. 


TENNESSEE. 


Attachment. Against absconding and concealed debtor, and 
for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. ‘Execution issues in Justices’ Court 3 
days after judgment. Circuit Court, 30 days. Justices’ judg- 
ment may be stayed 8 months. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered in Justices’ Court 1 to 
3 weeks. Circuit, during term, on notice 5 days prior to term. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, io years. Judgments of record, to years. 

Preferences under assignment. Allowed, except by limited 
partnership. 
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TEXAS. 


Attachment, Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtors, and for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues in District Court 20 
days after judgment. County Court, 15 days. Justices’, 11 days. 
Justices’ judgment may be stayed go days. 

Judgments without Defense. Entered at first term in Justices’ 
and County Court. In District Court may be postponed one or 
two terms, 

Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. Written contracts, 4 
years. Sealed, 10 years. Judgments of record, Io years. 

Preferences under Assignment, Notallowed. 


UTAH. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor, and for fraud. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately. Court 
may grant a stay fora limited time 

Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. jWritten contracts, 4 
years. Sealed,5 years. Judgments of record, 5 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


VERMONT. 


Attachment. In all cases. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately. No 
stay. 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered on notes at first term, 
on accounts at second, : 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 8 years, Judgments of record, 8 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Regulated by statute. 


VIRGINIA. 


Attachment. Against non-resident debtor, and for fraudulently 
disposing of property. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues 15 days after begin- 
ning of term, or when court adjourns. No stay. 

Judgements without Defense. Entered in Justices’ Court after 1 
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day’s notice. In other courts after the expiration of 2 rule days. 
(Rule days first Monday in each month.) 

Limitations. Open accounts, 2 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. ~ 

No Assignment Laws. 


WASHINGTON, 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding and concealed 
debtor for fraua and fraudulent disposition of property. 
Limitations. Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 6 years. Judgments of record, 6 years. 
Preferences under Assignment. Not allowed. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Attachment. Same as Virginia. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues after court adjourns. 
Justices’ judgment may be stayed from 1 to 6 months, 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered on 60 days’ notice be- 
fore term. 

Limitations, Open accounts, 3 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 10 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Attachment. Same as New York. 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately, except 
on judgments entered by default during vacation. 

Fudgments without Defense. Entered 20 days after notice, 

Limitations. Open accounts, 6 years. Written contracts, 6 
years. Sealed, 20 years. Judgments of record, 20 years. 

Preferences under Assignment. Allowed. 


WYOMING. 


Attachment. Against non-resident, absconding or concealed 
debtor, or for concealing his property, and for fraud, 

Executions and Stays. Execution issues immediately. No 
stay allowed, except in Justices’ Court. 

Limitations. Open accounts, 4 years. Written contracts, 5 
years. Sealed, 5-years. 
. Preferencesunder Assignment. Not allowed. 

/ 
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THE HARVEST MONTHS OF THE 
WORLD. 


i THE southern hemisphere the order of the seasons 

is reversed. Our winter is the summer of the earth 
south of the equator. Asa consequence, every month 
of the year is harvest month somewhere. The follow- 
ing table gives this fact in detail: 


JANUARY,—Harvest is ended in most districts of Australia, and 
shipments have been made of the new crop; Chili, New Zealand, 
Argentine Republic. 


FEBRUARY.—Upper Egypt, India. 
Marcu.—Egypt, India. 


APRIL.—Coast of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, India, Persia, Asia 
Minor, Mexico, Cuba. 


May.—Persia, Asia Minor, Algeria, Syria, Texas, Florida, Mo- 
rocco, mid-China, Japan, Central Asia. : 


June.—California, Oregon, Southern United States, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Roumelia, Danube, South Russia, 
South of France, Danubian Principalities, Greece, Sicily, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Carolina (North and South), Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, 
Missouri. 

Juty.—Southern, Eastern and Midland English counties, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, New England, New York, Virginia, Upper Canada, 
France, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Poland. 


AuGustT.—Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Manitoba, Columbia (British), Lower Canada, Hudson’s Bay Ter- 


ritory, Denmark, Poland. 
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SEPTEMBER.—Scotland, England—Hops and roots, America 
—Maize. Athabasca—Wheat, barley, etc. Sweden, North Russia, 
France—Beet-root, buckwheat. 


OcTOBER.—Scotland, America—Maize crop. France, Ger- 
many—Vintage. 


NovEMBER.—Australia (north), Peru, South Africa. 
DECEMBER.—Australia (south), Chili, Argentine Republic. 
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THE WAY TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 


HERE is no golden rule to success in business 
which can be followed without the constant exer- 
cise of one’s best efforts and the practice of the general 
virtues of life. In the foregoing pages the way is shown 
to do a great variety of things the easiest and best way 
possible, but their application to the needs of the in- 
dividual must be left to individual judgment and com- 
mon sense. 

There is a familar saying that “nothing succeeds like 
success.” It is natural to measure the wisdom of a 
course by the result attained. This is not always a 
safe rule to go by.” Not unfrequently circumstances 
beyond individual control determine one’s success or 
failure. The best of plans are liable to miscarry, and 
sometimes a mistake seems to fit in with a peculiar 
combination of events. One must be careful not to 
take an exception fora rule. Asa rule, industry and 
economy must be practiced in any calling or vocation 
to ensure success. Many a young man has made ship- 
wreck by following as an example the path which, by 
some lucky accident, brought undeserved success in 
some given instance. 

The young man who takes little thought for the fu- 
ture, content to live from hand to hand, thinking only 
of present comfort, is making for himself a pillow of 
thorns on which to lay his head when it is old. The 
field which he should plant with corn and cultivate 
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carefully is being overgrown with weeds. When the 
harvest time comes he will have nothing to gather into 
his garner but thistles and cockle-burs. An improvi- 
dent youth and early manhood lead to an old age of 
sorrow and penury. 

Nearly every one can succeed if he only adopts the 
line of business for which he is best adapted and sticks 
to it, practicing industry, energy, prudence and integ- 
ritv. Having chosen an occupation let no freak 
of the moment divert you from its pursuit. Remember 
that labor is honorable, and its rewards sure. However 
humble the calling it has opportunity for getting ahead. 
In this country steady employment yields more thana 
living, and, unless one is obliged to assist others to an 
unusual extent, or is specially unfortunate, he or she 
can lay up something, and constant saving, however 
small, issure to count up and form the foundation of 
competence. Itis always easy to spend one’s wages 
or salary, and in business to fall behind. The tempta- 
tion to be extravagant is ever present and should be 
constantly guarded against. 

The farmer should be on the watch to make the most 
of all his land, and not buy every convenience that the 
ingenuity of trade offers. It is not uncommon for far- 
mers to run heavily in debt for implements they might 
do without, and then when the time comes to pay not 
have the money to pay with. This may be set down as 
the rock on which the agriculture of the prairies is most 
likely to founder. The mechanic, too, often spends too 
much money in getting tools which he does not need 
and cannot afford to buy. Good judgment must be 
exercised in buciness purchases as well as in personal 
and household expenses, 
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The merchant should consider well the probable de- 
mands of his customers, and not get his shelves loaded 
down with unsalable goods. The season may be unfav- 
orable to a particular line of trade. Many a mercan- 
tile failure has been due to an over-stock. It is always 
easy to buy—sometimes impossible to sell at a profit. 
Shop-worn goods suffer -heavy depreciation in value. 
The successful merchant is vigilant to avoid that pit- 
fall. So, too. is he to steer clear of uncollectable debts. 
It is almost impossible to sell goods without doing 
some “trusting out,” but bad collections lead straight 
to bankruptcy. r 

The skillful workman has a capital in his very skill, 
and a merchant who knows how to make his goods at- 
tractive has a legitimate advantage. Competition is in- 
deed the life of trade, but it is also its death, often. It 
is so general and so eager that the poor workman is li- 
able to find himself unemployed, and the merchant 
whose store is unattractive inits display of goods may 
expect to see trade diverted to other stores. The re- 
wards of effort are indeed reasonably sure, but the 
penalties of indolence and bad management are still 
more sure. 

Close attention and the anita of one’s memory 
are necessary to success. Memory is largely a natural 
gift, but by no means beyond cultivation. The mer- 
chant must know his customers and be able to cal! 
them by name after a reasonable amount of business 
intercourse, or he may expect to lose them. The clerk 
who shows aptitude in that regard is more valuable 
than one who does not. He draws trade, especially if 
with good memory goes good manners—-not too famil- 
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iar, yet enough soto make the customer feel at home 
in the store. Much depends upon the amenities of busi- 
ness intercourse, The business world and all the ave- 
nues of life are crowded, but there is sure to be plenty 
of room for those who are diligent, intelligent and ju- 
dicious. 


THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
WORLD. 


HE oldest newspaper in the world is the A7zng-Pau, 

or “Capital Sheet,” of Pekin, China. It dates 

from A. D. g11. It was irregularly issued until 1351, 

since which time it has been published weekly and 

been of uniform size. It has a daily edition also, which 

was started about the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. The morning edition is called the Hsing-Pau, or 

“Business Sheet.” The daily has a circulation of about 
14,000. , 


THE TWELVE LARGEST CITIES IN 
THE WORLD. 


HE twelve largest cities in the world, in the order 
of their declared population, are as follows: Lon- 
don, Eng. (including suburbs), 5,100,613; Paris, 2,344,- 
550; Osaka, Japan, 1,633,144; New York City, 1,513,- 
501; Canton, China, 1,500,000; Aitchi, Japan, 1,390,702; 
Berlin, Prussia, 1,315,297; Tokei, Japan, 1,288,907; Vi- 
enna, Austria, 1,103,857; Chicago, 1,099,133; Philadel- 
phia, 1,046,252; Sian, China, 1,000,000. There are three 
other cities of China that are said to have 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, but it must be remembered that the popula- 
tions of the Oriental cities are, generally, mere esti- 
mates. 


PENALTY OF BREAKING A CON- 
TRAGIN 


T IS the very essence of a contract that some pen- 
alty attaches to its violation. Otherwise it is no 
contract at all. Herein an agreement resembles a law. 
A statute which provides no penalties for the law-breaker 
is merely the expression of a wish, or the giving of ad- 
vice. The contract that binds must be binding on both 
parties. This element of mutual obligation is also the 
very essence of a contract. 

The penalty for the violation of a contract may be 
expressed or implied. Not infrequently a definite 
penalty, a forfeit, is named. A sum of money ora spe- 
cific property must be given by the violator in indem- 
nification of the other party. Still more frequently the 
penalty is the actual damage or loss as ascertained 
through an investigation of the circumstances of the 
case and the result. A great deal of litigation is over 
that particular point,the injury or loss sustained being 
the measure of the damage awarded. 

Contracts themselves are often implied. For exam- 
ple, every common carrier is considered in lawas having 
entered into a contract with the passenger or shipper 
of freight to carry him or it safely, and if the failure to 
do so can not be shown to have been due to some cause 
beyond the common carrier’s- control, then whatever 
loss is sustained must be paid for. In Illinois the penalty 
for a railroad for the killing of a passenger is fixed by 
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statute at $5,000, and the only question that is allowed 
to arise in such a’ case is whether the railroad company 
was at all responsible for the disaster. Implied con- 
tracts cover a iarge part of the business transacted, not 
only by the railroads, but by the public generally. In 
loss of property in transit the measure of penalty 
is the value of the same at the place of destination, the 
freight charges being deducted. 

Three other points under this head deserve special 
mention: First, as regards failure to carry out a con- 
tract for the conveyance of a piece of land. The pen- 
alty in that case is the value of the real estate at the 
time the conveyance was to have been made. Second, 
the penalty for failure to deliver any personal property 
is its actuai value at the time, under the agreement, 
when the delivery was to have been made. Third, to 
quote the language of another, ‘‘ifa party contracts to 
employ another fora certain time, at a specified com- 
pensation, and discharges him, without cause, before 
the expiration of time, the plaintiff can obtain judg- 
ment for full amount of wages for the whole time, pro- 
vided he does not engage in any other business.” A 
claim for diminution of damages would, in the latter 
case, be allowed by the court. 

It is obvious from all this that no man should allow 
himself to be party to any contract without carefully 
considering whether he will be able to carry out his 
part of the agreement, and whether he can really afford 
to perform the act or service involved. Many a man 
has been ruined in business by making a rash and un- 
wise contract. 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
TENANTS. 


HERE are three general classes of tenants. First, 
farmers who do not own the soil they till and who 
are familiarly termed “renters.” The original idea in 
the settlement of New York by the Hollanders was that 
the land should be principally owned by “ patroons,”’ 
and cultivated on a fixed and light rental in kind. 
That system fell into disfavor and was finally wiped out 
by what was known as the anti-renter war. The dis- 
tinctive American idea of agriculture is for the farmer 
to own the land he lives on. But there are a great 
many farms in all parts of the country which are 
rented, 

It is customary to make written leases, in accord- 
ance with which the renter must pay either a fixed 
rental in money or an agreed share of the crops, in- 
cluding the increase of live- stock. The tenant is not 
responsible for the taxes unless so specified in the 
lease. The tenant is bound to take the same care of 
the live stock, and use the same diligence in getting 
good crops, that he would if he owned the farm and 
was working it for himself. But when it comes to any 
considerable outlay for repairs he is not obliged to foot 
the bills, unless specifically specified in the lease. A 
farm lease should be explicit. It should cover such 
points as what fields shall be plowed, what seeded 
down, what can be taken away and what must be left on 


the place. 
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A great many people live in rented houses, especially 
in large cities. The village and small city householder 
is more likely to own the house he lives in. A house 
lease is often verbal, or, if committed to writing origin- 
ally, the tenant frequently lives on from year to year 
without renewing the lease. In that case the lease 
holds good, except as modified by mutual consent. 
It is the tenant’s place to use the house, including fix- 
tures, as carefully as he would his own, but any repair 
coming under the head of\natural wear and tear must 
be met by the landlord. It is customary to pay rent 
monthly, and failure to pay amounts to a forfeit of the 
lease, if the landlord desires. But under statutory pro- 
vision, in most states the tenant can not be summarily 
ejected, and possession is an important part of the law 
of tenantry. 

Office business is mostly transacted, from the obvious 
nature of the case, in rented rooms. City merchants 
generally use rented stores, and a large part of the in- 
dustrial life of a city is lived in rented shops and fac- 
tories. Whether the lease conveys any rights beyond 
the use of the building itself, with its fixtures, is a mat- 
ter of special contract. Power, heat or light may, or 
may not, be included. They cannot be taken for 
granted, The tenant must have it ‘‘so nominated” in. 
the lease or he has no claim upon the landlord for the 
furnishing of the same. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 
DENCE. 


In CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, July 4, 1776. 


HEN, in the course of human events, it becomes neces- 

\ sary for one people to dissolve the political bands 

which have connected them with another, and to assume, 

among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 

which the laws of nature and nature’s God entitle them, a decent 

respect to the opinions of mankind, requires that they should de- 
clare the causes which imp€l them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever a form of government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying 
its foundation on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
andhappiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that governments 
long established should not be changed for light and transient 
causes, and accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind 
are more disposed to suffer where evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, 
pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them to 
alter their former systems of government. The history of the 
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present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of 
an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let facts be 
submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 


— He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 


and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
till his assent should ke obtained, and when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of 
large districts of people, unless those people would relinquish 
the right of representation in the legislature—a right inestimable 
to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures, 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for op- 
posing with manly firmness his invasions on the'rights of the 
people. 

He has refused, fora long time after such dissolutions, to 


cause others to be elected, whereby the legislative powers, in- 


capable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large, for 
their exercise, the state remaining, in the meantime, exposed to 


‘all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions 


within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these states, 
for that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of for 
eigners, refusing to pass others to encourage their migration 
hither, and raising conditions of new appropriation of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing 
his assent to laws establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries, 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers, to harass our people and eat out their sub- 
stance, 
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‘ 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the’ consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and su- 
perior to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us vn jaaedene 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws, 
giving his assent to their acts of pretended legislation— 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment from 
any murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of 
these states: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us,in many cases, of the benefits of trial by 
jury: 

For transporting us beyond the seas to be tried for pretended 
offenses: 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbor- 
ing province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example 
and fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies: 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 
ments: 

For suspending our own legislatures and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatso- 
ever. 
He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of 
his protection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mer- 
cenaries, to complete the works of death, desolation and tyranny 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the 
head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on the 
high seas, to. bear arms against their country, to become the 
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executioners: of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves 
by their hands. = 

He has excited domestic insurrections among us, and has en- 
deavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merci- 
less Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis- 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for re- 
dress in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A prince whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may define a tyrant 
is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 
have reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity,and we have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disayow these usurpations, which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, 
too, have been deaf to the voice of justice and of sanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress assembled, appealing to the Su- 
preme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, do, 
in the name and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these united colon- 
ies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the state of 
Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
free and independent states, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and do 
all other acts and things which independent states may of right 
do, And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor. 
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ro The foregoing Declaration was, by the order of Congress, en- 
grossed, and signed by the following members: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thorn- 
ton. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BAY. 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Hunting- 
ton, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 
NEW YORK. _ 
William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Richard Stockton, 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkin- 
son, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Smith, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 
DELAWARE, 
Cesar Rodney, 
George Read, 
Thomas M’Kean. 
MARYLAND. 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paco, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton. 


VIRGINIA. 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry 

Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harri- 
son, 
Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., 
Francis Lightfoot 
Lee, 


Carter Braxton. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, .- 
John Penn. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, 
iis 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
Arthur Middleton. 
GEORGIA. 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 


Resolved, that copies of the Declaration be sent to the several 
assemblies, conventions and committees, or councils of ‘safety, 
and to the several commanding officers of the Continental troops; 
that it be proclaimed in each of the United States, and at the 


head of the army, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE original constitution of the United States bears 
date September 17,1787. The first ten amend- 
ments were all proposed by the first congress, Septem- 
ber 25, 1789. The eleventh bears the date of Septem- 
ber 5, 1794; the twelfth, December 12, 1803; the thir- 
teenth, February 1, 1865; the fourteenth, June 16, 1866; 
the fifteenth, February 27, 1867. With this explana- 
tion as to dates the constitution is herewith given: 


PREAMBLE. 


WE, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 


ARTICLE I. 


SECTION I. 


1. Alllegislative powers herein granted shall be vested ina 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


SECTION II, 


1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several States; 
and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
lature. 
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2. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be 
an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service fora term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration 
shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years, insuch manner as they shall by law direct. The 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand, but each State shall have at least one representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made the State of New Hamp- 
shire shall be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts, eight; 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one; Connecticut, five; 
New York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Delaware, 
one; Maryland, six; Virginia, ten; North Carolina, five; South 
Carolina, five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of election 
to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their speaker 
and other officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 


SECTION III. 


1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years: and ea~ senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
' into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 
shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year, of the second 
class at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year: and if vacancies happen by resignation, or 
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_ otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any State, the 


executive thereof may make temporary appointments until the 
next meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such va- 
cancies, 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States Shei be president 
of the Senate, but shall have no vote unless they be equally di- 
vided, 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and alsoa 
president Aro fempore,in the absence of the vice-president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall all be on oath 
or affirmation, When the president of the United States is tried, 
the chief-justice shall preside: and no person shall be convicted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but 
the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to in- 
dictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 


SECTION Iv. 


1. The times, place and manner of holding elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each State by 
the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year; 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, un- 
less they shall by law appoint a different day. 


SECTION V. 


I. Each House shall be the judge of the election, returns and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
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constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may — 
adjourn from day to day,and may be authorized to compel the 

attendance of absent members, in such manner and under such 

penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rule of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member, 

3. Each House shall keepa journal of its proceedings, and 
from titne to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may 
in their judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal, 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, with- 
out the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, 
nor to any other place than that in which the two Houses shall be 
sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases, except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the sessions of their respective Houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house, they shall not be questioned in any 
other place. = 

2. No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, which shall have been created, or 
the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during such 
time; and no person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either house during his continuance in 
office. 

SECTION VII. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 
amendments as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented tothe President of the United States;if he approvehe — 
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’ shall sign it, but if not he shall return it with his objections, to 


that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the 
objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If after such reconsideration two-thirds of that house shall agree 
to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to — 
the other house, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But 
in all such cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (ex- 
cept on a question of adjournment)shall be presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States; and before the same shall take effect, 
shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be 
repassed by two-thirds of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 

SECTION VII. 

The Congress shall have power— 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securi- 
ties and current coin of the United States. 

7- To establish post-offices and post-roads, 


‘ 
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8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by 


securing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

g. To constitute tribunals inferior to the supreme court. 

1o. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas, and offenses against the law of nations. 

11, To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

12, To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. Tomake rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be employed 
in the service of the United States; reserving to the States respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers and the authority of training 
the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of government of the United States; and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased, by the consent of the 
legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings; and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers vested by this con- 
stitution in the government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or office thereof. 


SECTION IX. 


1. The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and cight; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such i im- 
portation not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 
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2, The privilege of the writ of Aadeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex fost facto law, shall be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to 
be taken, 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on any articles exported from 
any State. No preference shall be given by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to 
enter, clear or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a regular statement 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 
shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States; 
and no persen holding any office of profit or trust under them, 
shall, without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, 
emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, 


prince, or foreign state. 
SECTION xX. 


1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills 
of credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex Jost facto law, or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of 
nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net 
produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on imports or 


. exports shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; 


and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
the Congress. No State shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, lay any daty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another State, 
or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 
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ARPICLE I. 


SECTION I. 


1, The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years; and, together with the Vice-President chosen 
for the same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors equal to the whole num- 
ber of senators and representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress; but no senator or representative, or per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit undér the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector, 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whomone at least shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. And they shall 
make a list of all the persons yoted for and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify and transmit 
sealed to the seat of government of the United States, directed to 
the President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senateand House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if there be more than one who have such a majority, 
and have an equal number of ‘Votes, then the House of Represen- 
tatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one of them for 
President, and if no person have a majority, then, from the five 
highest on the list, the said House shall, in like manner, choose 
the President. But in choosing the President the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having one 
vote;a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of all the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary toachoice. In every case, after 
the choice of the President, the person having the greatest number 
of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-President. But if there 
should remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate 
shall choose from them, by ballot, the Vice-President. 
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4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors, and the day on which they shall give their votes, which 
day shall be the same throughout the United States. 

5. No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office who shall not have attained to the 
age of thirty-five years, and be fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

6. Incase of the removal of the President from office, or of 
his death, resignation or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice 
President; and the Congress may, by law, provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President; 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his ser- 
vices a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor di- 
minished during the period for which he shall have been elected; 
and he shall not receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shgil 
take the following oath or affirmation:— 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute: 
the office of President of the United States; and will, to the best. 
of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

SECTION IT, 

The President shall be Commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United States. He 
may require the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in 
each of the executive departments, upon any subject relating to 
the duties of their respective offices; and he shall have power to 
grant reprieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
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tors present concur; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public miaisters and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be ¢€s- 
tablished by law. But the Congress may, by law, vest the ap- 
pointment of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. , 

3. The President shall have power to fill all vacancies that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commis- 
sions which shall expire at the end of their next session. 


SECTION Ill. 


1. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their considera- 
tion such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 
He may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them; and in case of disagreement between them, with 
respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such 
time as he shall think proper. He shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. He shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed; and shall commission all officers of the United 
States. 


SECTION IV. 


1. The President, Vice-President and all civil officers of the 
United States shall be removed from office on impeachment for, 
and conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 
SECTION I. 


1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges both of the 
Supreme and inferior courts shall hold their offices during good 
behavior; and shall,at stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation which shall not be diminished during their'con- 
tinuance of office. 


st 
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SECTION II. 


The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and con- 
suls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party; to contro-_ 
versies between two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different States, between 
citizens of the same State, claiming lands under grants of differ- 
ent States, and between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens or subjects. 

2, Inall cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Su- 
preme Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other 
cases mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jury, and such trial shall be held in the State where 
the said crime shall have been committed; but when not com- 
mitted within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the Congress may by law have directed. 


SECTION III. 


1. Treason against the United States shall consist only in 
levying war against them or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court.. - 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person at- 
tained. 4 a igs 


ARTICLE TV; 


SECTION I, 


1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of every other 
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State; and the Congress may, by general laws, prescribe the man- 

ner in which such acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, 

and the effect thereof. 
SECTION Il. 

I. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another 
State, shall,on demand of the executive authority of the State 
from which he fled, be delivered up to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor ia one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any 
laws or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due. 


SECTION III. 


1. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new States shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction of two or more States or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, as well as of the 
Congress. 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 
neédful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this Con- 
sttiution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim of the 
United States, or of any particular State. 


SECTION IV. 


1. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government, and shall protect each 
of them against invasion; and, on application of the Legislature, 
or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened), 
against domestic violence. = 


ARTICLE V. 


1. The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution; 
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or, on the application of the Legislature of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislature of 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, shall in any manner affect the firstand fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the fifth article; and that no State, without 
its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into before 
the adoption of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution, as under the Confedera- 
tion. : 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and Representatives before mentioned and 
the members of the several State Legislatures, and all executive 
and judicial officers,both of the United States and the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this Con- 
stitution; but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 


1. The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be 
sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same. 


Done in conyention by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America, the twelfth. 
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In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our 
names, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President and Deputy from Virginia, 


AMENDMENTS. 


ARTICLE I. 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II. 


A well regulated militia being necessary to the security of a 
free State,the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law. 


AR DICE sLVe 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers.and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated; and no warrants shall issue but, upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to 
be seized, 


ARTICLE V. 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the mililia, when in actual service in time of war or public 
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danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to 
be twice putin jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled, in 
any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, nor be de. 
prived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use, without just com- 
pensation. 

: ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascertained by law; and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by ajury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines. im- 

posed, nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed 
to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or prosecuted 
against on» of the United States by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign States. 


1 
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APR.TICLE XII. 


1. The electors shall meetin their respective States, and vote 
by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least» 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted foras Vice-President; and they 
shall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and 
of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted; the person having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons having the highest numbers, 
not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose immediately, by bal- 
lot, the President. But, in choosing the President, the vote shall 
be taken by States, the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary toa choice. And, if the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall not choose a President whenever the right of 
choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as 
in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. F 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President, if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have a majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose a Vice-President. A quorum for the purpose 
shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a 
majority of the whole number shall be necessary toa choice.. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 
President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


i. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly con. 
victed, shall exist within the United States, or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction. 

2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 


priate legislation. 
ARTICEE XIV. 


SECTION I. 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
Citizens of the United States, nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

SECTION “Il. 


Representatives shall be appointed among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But 
when the right to vote at any election for the choice of electors 
for President and Vice-President of the United States, Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens of the United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


SECTION III. 


No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil 
or military, under the United States or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State Leg- 
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islature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to 
support the constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by a 
vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

SECTION Iv. 

The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and 
bounties for servicesin suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave, but all such debts, obliga- 
tions and claims shall be held illegal and void. 


SECTION V. 


The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate leg- 
islation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
SECTION I. 


The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States, or any State, on account 
of race, color, orany previous condition of servitude. 


SECTION II, 


The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation, . 
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